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a|>iM)uitmeiit  oi  inspecting  ftiysician 
the  Lunatic  Houses  for  the  County  of  Warwick,  I 
hare  availed  mj'self,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  of  such  opportunities  as  presented  them* 
selves  to  me  of  examining  the  correctness  of  tlie 
opinions  contained  in  the  following  pages- 

In  ofiering  them  for  the  examination  of  others, 
my  desire  is  to  render  t!ie  recognition  of  insanity 
less  diflicuit,  by  showing  in  what  it  differs  from 
those  varieties  of  mind  which  approach  the  nearest 
to  it ;  and  to  point  out  those  circumstances  which, 
even  in  persons  decidedly  insane,  can  alone  Justify 
vafious  degrees  of  restraint. 

TliAt  an  inquiry  of  a  difficult  nature,  and  op- 
posed^ in  this  country,  by  peculiar  ohstaclcs,  must 
he  incomplete,  I  freely  admit.  The  interests  of 
the   public  greatly   require   that    inedicul   men,  to 
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whom  alone  the  insane  can  ever  properly  be 
entrusted,  should  have  opportunities  of  studying 
the  forms  of  insanity,  and  of  preparing  themselves 
for  its  treatment,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  prepare  themselves  for  the  treatment  of  other 
disorders.  Tlicy  have  at  present  no  such  opportu- 
nities. During  the  term  allotted  to  medical  study, 
the  student  never  sees  a  case  of  insanity,  except 
by  some  rare  accident.  Whilst  every  hospital  is 
open,  every  hmatic  asylum  is  closed  to  him ;  he 
can  study  all  diseases  but  those  alfcctiug  the  un- 
derstanding,^-of  all  diseases  the  most  calamitous. 
The  first  occurrence,  consequently,  of  a  case  of 
insanity',  in  his  own  practice,  alarms  him :  he  is 
unable  to  make  those  distinctions  which  the  rights 
and  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  families 
require  j  and  has  recourse  to  indisi-rimiiiate,  and, 
generally,  to  violent  or  unncccssar)-  means;  or  gets 
rid  of  his  anxiety  and  his  patient  together,  by 
signing  a  certificate,  which  commits  the  imfortu- 
nate  person  to  a  mad-house.  In  the  plan  of  his 
medical  study,  therefore,  attention  to  diseases  af- 
fecting the  mind  forms  hardly  any  part ;  and  it  has 
thus  happened  that  many  individuals  have  been 
ignorantly  confined,  and  unjustly  detained  in 
houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics ;  and  persons 
of  all  ages,  suffering  mider  temporary  mental  de- 
rangement, from  temporai-y  causes,  shut  up  with 
the  incurable :  nor  is  it  any  exa^cration  to  say, 
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that  such  treatment  lia£  in  many  coses  destroyed 
all  hope  of  recovery. 

Let  no  one  imagine  tliat  ereu  now  it  is  impos- 
sible or  difhctilt  to  effect  the  seclusion  of  an  eccen- 
tric man ;  or  easy  for  him,  when  once  confined,  to 
reg&in  his  liberty.  The  timidity,  or  ignorance,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  thsbonest  motive,  of  relatives,  leads  to 
exaggerated  representations ;  and  the  great  pro6t 
accruing  from  a  part  of  practice,  almost  separated 
from  general  medicine,  cannot  hut  now  and  then 
operate  against  proper  caution  in  admitting  such 
representations.  W  hen  men's  interests  depend 
upon  an  opinion,  it  is  too  much  to  ex^iect  that 
opinion  always  to  be  cautiously  formed,  or  even  in 
all  cases  honestly  given.  The  most  respectable 
practitioners  in  this  department  openly  justify 
the  authorising  of  restraint,  before  the  patient  is 
seen,  and  on  tlie  mere  report  of  others :  and  it 
seems  that  depositions  to  the  insanity  of  indivi- 
duals have  been  received  in  courts  of  law,  con- 
cerning persons  with  whom  the  deponents  have 
no?er  had  an  interview  ;  and  that  on  these  deposi- 
tions proceedings  have  been  partly  founded,  of 
which  the  results  were  the  imprisonment  of 
lunatics,  and  restraint  over  their  property.  When 
the  affair  is  conducted  with  more  formality,  and 
the  suspected  person  is  nsited  before  being  impri- 
soned, those  who  visit  him  are  often  \'ery  Utile 
acquainted  with  mental  disorders,  and  come  rather 
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to  find  proofs  of  his  insanity,  which,  to  minds  pre- 
possessed, are  seldom  wanting,  than  cautiously  to 
examine  the  state  of  his  mind.  If  a  persou  of 
sound  mind  were  so  visited,  and  knew  of  the  visit 
beforehand,  it  would  not  be  quite  easy  for  liim  so 
to  comport  himself,  as  to  avoid  furnishing  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind.  His  indigna- 
tion would  pass  for  raving ;  his  moderation,  for  the 
proverbial  cunning  of  a  lunatic.  A  man  of  an 
undisturbed  understanding,  suddenly  surprised  by 
the  servants  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  with  haiidculis 
ready,  and  a  coach  waiting  to  carry  him  ofi',  would 
infallibly  exhibit  some  signs,  easily  constiiied  into 
proofs  that  he  was  "not  right  in  liis  bead:"  a 
man  of  shy  and  eccentric  habits,  if  exposed  to  a 
^milar  outrage,  would  manifest  his  feelings  in 
modes  still  more  peculiar,  and  furnish  abundant 
proofs  of  undeniable  madness  :  and  if  the  attempt 
was  made  on  an  individual  of  susceptible  ner^-ous 
s}'stcm,  of  irritable  temperament,  suffering  too 
under  some  temporary  cause  of  discomposure  or 
affliction,  no  one  who  has  ever  attended  to  the 
inequalities  of  his  own  mind  can  doubt,  that  his 
mental  government  would  be  sufficiently  shaken 
to  warrant  any  restraint  or  coercion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  seldom  be  found  reluctant  to 
restrain  and  coerce. 

Once  confined,  the  very  confinement  is  admitted 
as  the  strorvgest  of  all  proofs  that  a  man  must  be 
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mad.  When,  after  suifering  so  much  wrong,  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  sjicaking  to  the  appointed 
>'isitors  of  the  house, — supposing  hinn  to  be  confined 
where  he  can  be  visited,  and  supposing  luin  not  to 
pve  way  to  his  feelings,  but  to  control  them, — ^his 

itreaties,  his  anxious  representations,  his  prayers 
for  Ulwrty,  what  do  they  avail !  The  keeper  of 
tht;  asylum  is  accustomed  to  all  these  things ;  he 
knovrs  that  the  truly  and  dangerously  insane  can 

zt  in  the  same  way ;  and  from  ignorance,  in  the 
"absence  of  any  bad  intention,  docs  away  with  all  tho 
effect  of  the  patient's  words.  The  visitors,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  shades  of  disordered  mind,  or  not 
reflecting  upon  them,  are  told  that  they  see  "  the 
best  of  him  ; "  that  it  is  one  of  his  "  good  days ; " 
that  be  is  often  "  dreadfully  violent ; "  or  tliat  If 
left  to  himself  "  he  will  commit  suicide  : "  and  they 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  deciding  where 
they  know  it  is  very  possible  they  may  be  wrong. 

Besides  this,  tliere  is  the  ready  and  indisputable 
Ccrttiicatc,  signed  by  a  medical  man, — physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  stating  that  the  man  is 
mad  and  must  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
It  matters  not  that  the  certificate  is  probably 
signed  by  those  who  know  little  about  madness 
or  the  necessity  of  confinement ;  or  by  those 
who  have  not  carefully  examined  the  patient:  a 
visitor  fears  to  avow,  in  the  face  of  such  a  ducii- 
ment,  what  may  be  set  down  as  mere  want  of 
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ponetrdtittn  in  a  matter  wherein  nobody  seems  in 
doubt  but  himself ;  or  he  may  even  be  tempted  to 
affect  to  perceive  those  signs  of  madness  which  do 
not  exist.  The  owner  of  the  lunatic  asylum  is 
a  most  respectable  man, — a  neighbour,  a  friend, 
perhaps ;  and  the  asylum  is  his  fortime ;  to  depre- 
ciate it,  or  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  a  case  where  he 
has  none,  may  be  to  ruin  him :  and  the  sense  of 
duty  in  an  honorary  visitor  could  hardly  lead  him 
tu  run  such  a  risk,  even  in  cases  of  more  flagrant 
mismanaffcment  than  are  now  commonly  to  be 
met  with. 

Of  all  these  matters  the  public  are  not  ult(^ether 
unsuspicious,  and  hence  arises  an  evil  of  an  oppo- 
site description:  for  the  occasional  detection  of 
mistakes,  and  the  dread  of  committing  a  beloved 
relative  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  the  opinion  that  to 
pronounce  an  individual  insane  is  equivalent  to 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  separation  from  every 
friend,  and  an  abandonment  of  all  care  of  him  to 
strangers;  does  really  prevent  in  some  instances 
such  interference  as  the  interests  and  comfort  of 
families  require;  and  those  to  whom  temporary 
superintendence  and  slight  restraint  would  be  salu- 
tary, are  allowed  to  ruin  their  fortunes,  or  to  make 
a  whole  family  wretched,  because  restraint,  when 
once  determined  on,  is  seldom  apportioned  to  the 
individual  case,  but  is  indiscriminate  and  excesavc 
and  uuccrUiin  in  its  tcrtnination. 
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Nu  provision  of  tbc  Lc^slaturc  can  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  grievous  mistakes,  unless  op- 
porttmities  are  at  tlie  same  time  given  of  making 
medical  men  as  familiar  ^vith  disorders  of  the  mind 
as  with  other  disorders :  and  thus  of  rescuing 
lunaticD  from  those  whose  intc>rcMt  it  is  to  represent 
such  maladies  as  more  obscure,  and  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  any  other.  It  would  b«  some 
compensation  for  the  tmavoidablc  evils  of  public 
lunatic  asylums,  if  each  establishment  of  that  kind 
became  a  Chnical  school,  in  which,  under  certain 
restrictions,  mtidical  students  nught  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  future  duties  to  the  insane.  It  is 
true  that  insane  patients  are  not  always  in  a  state 
to  be  visited  by  pupils,  and  that  a  very  strict  disci- 
pline would  be  necessary  to  prevent  disorder  or 
impropriety :  but  such  discipline  is  t[uitc  practicabiti ; 
and  such  arrangements  might  be  made  as  would  at 
once  guard  those  patients  from  disturbance  whom 
disturbance  might  injure,  and  present  a  suAicient 
number  uf  instructive  examples  to  the  student.  la 
some  cases,  alKo,  the  change  of  persona  and  of 
conversation  would  be  actually  beneiicial  to  the 
patient5t ;  and  would  only  be  what  they  are  now 
accustomed  to,  during  the  visits  of  persons  who 
come  to  SCO  thi>m  from  mere  curiosity.  Among 
the  many  intelligent  young  men  resorting  to  the 
London  ttchools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  somo 
would  soon  be  found  who  would  zealously  study 
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mental  disorders,  and  by  acting  under  the  phy- 
sician or  medical  superintendent,  moiit  materially 
assist  him.  Opportunities  would  then  be  afforded 
of  trying  every  variety  of  Tuedical  iind  of  mental  or 
moral  treatment,  and  particularly  of  practising  all 
those  methods  of  influencing  the  mind,  which, 
separately  slight,  are,  in  connection,  very  availing  ; 
and  being  only  practicable  at  favourable  moments, 
not  only  require  great  discretion^  but  a  degree  of 
Ruperintondence  xvhich  is  at  present  impossible. 
We  should  then  see  how  much  could  really  be 
done  in  these  affections,  and  should  hear  no  more 
of  mistakes  which  have  from  time  to  time  afforded 
so  much  matter  for  litigation,  so  much  personal 
uneasiness,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  much  oppression 
and  fraud. 

Every  man  is  interested  ui  this  subject;  for  no 
man  can  confidently  reckon  on  the  continuance  of 
his  perfect  reason.  Disease  may  weaken,  accident 
may  disturb,  anxiety  may  impair  it;  and  if  every 
departure  from  sound  mind  may  subject  the  person 
so  affected  to  an  indiscriminate  treatment,  in- 
cluding deprivation  of  property  and  personal  liberty, 
no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not,  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  his  sufferings  and  wrongs, 
be  one  day  treated  as  if  all  sense  and  feeling 
were  in  him  destroyed  and  lost; — torn  firom  his 
family,  from  his  home,  from  his  innocent  but 
eccentric   pursuits,  and   condemned,  for  an  tnde- 
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finite  |>cn(Ml,  to  pass  his  melancholy  days  among 
the  idiotic  and  the  mad. 

U  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  feelings  not  being 
engaged  in  an  inquiry  oi*  this  kind.  Every  feeling 
prompts  lis  to  the  investigation.  Yet,  I  tnist,  in 
the  fuUuwing  attempt  to  prosecute  it,  1  shall  be 
found  to  have  taken  facts  and  well-established 
examples  for  my  guide,  and  to  have  offered  no 
opinions  which  have  not  received  some  confirmation 
from  obser>'ation  and  experience.* 

*  It  is  my  (lesire  to  avoid  ilirect  allusion  to  recent  circuno- 
Raaccs,  which,  belonging  to  tlie  ttftlem  followcil  with  respect  to 
cssn  of  supposed  lunacy,  rather  than  to  the  indiriduals  con- 
cerned, have  reflated  very  undeserved  odium  on  a  geniletnan 
witk  whose  kindness  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients  I 
hare  had  opportuniticR  uf  being  acquainted.  I  allude  to  Dr. 
Barrawv;  who  haa  assuredly  been  trcjited  with  unjuHt  Hcvcricy. 
Will)  the  opinions  yet  prevalent  in  aociety  on  the  subject  of 
iu^^nitv.  Hufliderit  a!lo«iance  is  not  niade  fur  the  extrenielv  dlfll- 
mil  poaition  in  which  thoie  individuals  are  placed  who  receive 
laiiatka  aoder  their  care  -.  and  who  are  often  at  once  responsible 
lor  any  SC«ident  tliai  may  happen  from  the  lunatic's  conduct  from 
the  niomeni  ttiey  are  applied  to,  and  at  the  same  time  auhject  to 
mtneasored  condemnation  if  ibey  fall  into  mistakea  not  always 
easy  to  be  avoided  in  the  anxious  circinnaiancca  in  vrhich  appli- 
ctMta,  often  of  a  very  haaiy  and  pressing  nature,  are  made  to 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB   rRRSBHT  CONDITION    OF   LUNATIC  HOUSKS   AMD 
LUNATICS. 


The  first  visit  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  is  commonly 
inad«  with  mingled  curiosity  and  apprehension. 
A  scene  of  riot  and  disorder,  and  even  some  de- 
gree of  danger,  arc  cxpect^^d ;  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  most  painful  description,  and  a  sjieclacle  of 
confusion  and  of  sufl'criug.  With  tlic  exception, 
therefore,  of  travellers  who  are  determined  to  see 
ever}'  thing,  and  of  certain  intelligent  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  who  are  deterred  by  no  fear  of 
personal  inconvenience  from  \isiting  any  place  in 
which  human  ^vrctchedncss  exists,  these  estabUsh- 
ments  have  few  visitors.  Travellers  content  them- 
selves with  writing  down  the  number  of  patients, 
the  general  plan  of  treatment,  as  far  as  an  hour's 
visit  can  show  tlicm  it,  and  memorandums  of  a  few 
striking  cases.  Those  who  visit  the  asylums  with 
tlie  design  of  inquiring  into  and  iinpro\ing  them, 
are  seldom  able  to  penetrate  into  pnvate  institu- 
tions; and  feel  afraid  to  obtrude  their  imperfect 
observations  on  those  who  live  among  the  insane  in 
lai^  eatablishnicnts,  which  they  only  see  on  a  few 
occasions  in  the  year,  and  perhaps  never  without 
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a  degree  of  mental  agitation  unfavourable  to  calm 
observation.  To  these  circumstances  it  must  be 
attributed,  that  for  so  long  a  period  very  gross  enor- 
mities were  practiced  in  public  institutions  for  the 
insane,  without  any  control  and  without  remark ; 
and  that  even  at  this  day  so  many  circumstances 
C3ust»  in  the  best  conducted  establishments,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  public  onosj  and  so  many  more  in 
the  private  ones,  unfavoural>le  to  the  persons  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  shut  up  in  them. 

Yet  there  is  little  in  a  well-conducted  asylum  to 
shock  or  to  alarm  the  feelings  of  a  spectator  who 
is  familiar  with  other  forms  of  suffering ;  even  the 
worst  of  maladies  will  be  found  not  incapable  of 
many  alleviations.  To  those  who  are  habituated 
to  the  spectacle,  or  who  may  think  it  not  an 
unworthy  attempt  to  tr>'  to  become  so,  I  think 
the  folluwing  observations  will  appear  naturally 
to  ari.se  from  it. 

When  we  contemplate  the  inmates  of  such  an  csta^ 
hlishment,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  although 
all  of  them  may  be  labouring  under  disorders  inter- 
fering with  and  modifying  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  the  degrees  und  shades  of  affection  are  very 
variable,  and  almost  infinite :  that,  like  the  persons 
withifiU  the  walls  uf  the  institution,  each  individual 
hta  a  distinct  character,  his  own  trains  of  thought, 
■     hb  own  peculiar  habits,  his  own  pursuits. 
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jected,  or  that  most  of  the  individuals  are  sub- 
jected, to  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment, it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  many  of 
them  will  never  be  benefited  by  it.  The  confine- 
ment of  lunatics  is  one  general  circumstance  of 
treatment  to  which  those  whom  I  have  supposed 
to  be  the  object  of  contempUition  are  subjected. 
They  are  conlined  with  persons  so  far  similarly 
afTectedj  that  all  are  of  unsound  mind ;  yet  the 
confinement  which  some  among  the  crowd  before 
us  may  require,  must  he  detrimental  to  some  of  the 
rest.  The  confinement  which  was  necessar)'  to 
many  of  them  on  the  first  invasion  of  the  malady, 
must  be  hurtful  to  some  as  the  malady  declines. 
Conversation  and  reasoning,  wltich  would  at  one 
time  have  been  quite  thrown  away  upon  them,  may 
be  attended  to  at  another  time,  and  be  salutary. 

How  far,  then,  are  tlie  two  important  parts  of 
the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  the  medical  part 
and  the  moral  and  mental  part,  pro^-ided  for  ?  Is 
the  first  as  indiscriminate  in  all  its  particulars  as  in 
the  article  of  confinement  ?  Was  It  continued  only 
for  the  first  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  patient's  ill- 
ness, and  is  it  now  abandoned  .'  Is  the  moral  and 
mental  treatment  as  much  neglected,  as  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  wild  assemblage  seems  to  Indicate  ?  Is 
it  disregarded  ?  If  not  disregarded,  how  is  its  effi- 
cient application  combined  with  tliese  appearances 
of  its  application  being  impossible  ?  Let  us  consider 
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all   the  circumstances  which  may  elucidate  these 
questions. 

A  man  is  deemed  a  lunatic ;  a  certificate  has 
been  signed,  to  the  effect  that  confinement  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  is  necessary  to  his  recovery :  the 
patient  is  taken  away  fi'om  his  family  ;  abandoned 
by  his  usual  medical  attendant ;  waited  tipon  by 
strangers,  and  his  whole  management  confided  to 
a  person  whose  profession  it  is  to  cure  lunatics  ;  to 
one  who,  if  he  is  a  medical  practitioner,  seldom 
pro£esscs  to  think  the  mind  worthy  of  particular 
coosdcmtion  ;  or,  it  may  be.  to  one  who  is  alto* 
gether  ignorant  both  of  bodily  and  mental  disease. 
The  care  of  lunatics  being  generally  lucrative,  it 
has  happily  followed  that  many  respectable,  well- 
educated,  and  humane  individuals  have,  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  countrv',  devoted  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  their  management.  But  there  are  many 
exceptions  :  the  prospect  of  certain  profit  allures 
some  capable  of  no  feeling  but  a  desire  for  wealth, 
and  the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated  meUi  oi 
womeM,  arc.  in  some  instances,  the  keepers  of 
hflones  for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  The  patients 
are  transmitted,  like  stock  in  trade,  from  one  mem- 
ber of  a  &mily  to  another,  and  from  one  generation 
to  another ;  they  come  in  youth  to  the  lather,  they 
iiiger  out  their  age  with  the  son.  An  uniform  sys- 
tem of  restraint  is  enjoined,  which  saves  all  trouble; 
and  a  book  of  prescriptions  is  bequeathed  as  a  sub- 
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etitute  for  the  physician  or  apothecary.  When  an 
occasional,  perhaps  nn  annual  visit  of  inspection  is 
made,  as  was  recently  the  case,  and  the  patients 
are  dressed,  and  the  house  is  set  in  order,  it  is 
forgotten  that,  witli  very  raru  exceptions,  the 
same  miserable  prisoners  are  for  ever  presented 
to  the  visitors ;  at  each  visit  declining  more  and 
more  into  imbecility ;  that  some  have  lost  the 
power  of  motion :  that  others  have  lost  the  habit 
of  speech;  that  some  have  become  desperate;  and 
some,  after  vain  desperation,  sullen ;  and  that  of 
those  first  seen,  a  very  large  proportion  will 
remain  in  the  institution  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
it  may  be,  that  in  the  interval  which  has  passed 
since  the  last  nstt,  one  or  two  lunatics  have  been 
received,  have  got  better,  and  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  But  the  majority  of  the  incurable  is 
still  immense,  and  of  those,  if  we  inquire  into  their 
history,  vc  shall  And  many  who  came  to  the  csta- 
bUshment  in  the  prhne  of  life,  or  in  youth ;  and 
when  we  curiously  trace  the  remains  of  intellectual 
light,  or  the  vestiges  of  grace  and  beautj-  in  these 
unhappy  beings,  we  too  seldom  remember  the  pos- 
sibiUt)'  that  more  of  both  might  have  been  spared, 
under  a  different  system  of  management. 

Medical  autliorities  agree  in  ascribing  mental 
disorders  to  corporeal  disease,  not  to  any  s[>ecific 
corporeal  disease,  but  to  any  disease  capable  of  dis- 
tturbing  the  functions,  or  impairing  the  structure  of 
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the  brain.  1  fiiUy  concur  in  this  belief:  but  wc  do 
not  ftnd  in  insanity,  as  in  consumption,  such  inva- 
riable disoi^ianization  or  impairment  as  would 
Account  for  tho  lon^  continuances  of  the  malady,  or 
for  the  small  proportion  of  cures  effected.  \Vc 
obscrrv  hIao  with  respect  to  casus  of  insanity,  an 
inditference  to  medical  treatment,  which  is  not  ob- 
Mnt^d  in  other  cases  of  corporeal  disease;  and, 
admitting  tho  want  of  full  and  strict  analog)*  be 
tween  the  t%vo  cases,  the  reasonable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  disorder  is  hnperfectly  understood  and 
insufficiently  attended  to. 

That  it  should  be  imperfectly  understood,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  it  has  been  very  super- 
ficially studied.  Some  of  the  most  manifest  condi- 
tJons  of  bodily  disorder  which  occasion  insanity, 
such  as  violent  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
uul  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
hsve  not  escaped  attention,  and  what  is  called  the 
medical  treatment  of  insanity,  generally  consists  of 
a  fifw  proceedings  founded  on  the  Rupposition  of 
the  invariable  existence  of  one  of  these  states. 
When  an  unnily  patient  enters  a  common  lunatic 
house,  he  is  bled,  dressed  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  has 
his  head  shaved,  is  subjected  to  the  shower  bath, 
put  upon  low  diet,  kept  in  darkness,  and  com- 
pelled to  swallow  some  active  purgative  medi- 
ctne.  If  measures  of  tins  kuid,  which  may  bo 
well  enough  suited  to  active  delirium,  do  not  effect 
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any  amendment,  the  medical  resources  of  the 
establishment  are  at  an  end.  Starvation,  impri- 
sonment, loneliness,  and  threats  arc  then  resorted 
to ;  or  if  the  proprietor  of  the  house  happens  to 
be  very  alert,  some  de8|)erate,  or  some  unjustifiable 
experiment  is  tried ;  whirUng  round  upon  an 
horizontal  wheel,  intoxication,  or  some  strange 
method  of  astonishing  the  patient :  such  as  leading 
hiin  blindfold  and  headlong  into  a  cold  bath.  At 
last  peace  is  effected.  The  patient  is  exhausted ; 
or  his  excitement  is  succeeded  by  what  is  called 
the  low  state ;  or  he  has  learned  cunning,  and  mo- 
derates his  actions.  In  a  few  cases,  the  disease  is 
soon  at  an  end,  and  it  is  possible  the  amendment 
may  be  perceived,  and  the  patient  restored  to  his 
family  :  possible,  but  not  as  a  general  fact,  probable  ; 
for  the  patient  is  seldom  seen  by  tliose  wbo  are 
judges  of  his  amendment :  a  few  minutes  every  two 
or  three  days  seeming  to  be  the  maximum  of  me- 
dical attendance  in  the  best  circumstances ;  and 
many  weeks,  or  months,  passing  over  in  other  cases, 
without  the  patient  being  seen  by  any  medical  mail 
at  all.  Too  often,  the  low  state,  considered  but  a 
continuance  of  the  malady  in  another  form,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  [Miroxysm  of  excitement,  and  tlie 
rest  of  a  miserable  life  is  passed  in  hopeless  alter- 
nations between  the  two. 

But  by  far  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  lunatic  houses  is,  that  a  residence  in 
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Iheni  Is  detrimental  in  exact  proportion  to  tho  fa- 
Tourablo  nature  of  the  case.  For  a  hopeless  lunatic, 
for  ft  rasing  madnum,  for  a  melancholy  wretch  Avho 
Kent  neither  to  sec  nor  to  hear,  or  for  an  utter  idiot^ 
k  lanatio  asylum  is  a  place  which  affords  alt  the 
amfoTt  of  which  such  unfortunate  persons  arc  ca- 
piblc.  It  is  a  far  diffurciit  place  to  two-thirds  of 
those  who  are  conflned  there.  The  crowd  of  must 
of  our  nsylums  is  made  up  of  odd  but  harmless  in- 
ifindoalB,  not  much  more  absurd  than  numbers  who 
are  at  large.  When  eccentric  habits  are  growing 
upon  a  man  who  continues  to  mix  in  society,  they 
nay  be  checked  by  his  own  efforts,  on  observing 
the  saiprise  or  the  amusement  which  is  caused  by 
them.  The  starts  of  irritability,  and  tho  gloom  of 
discontent,  are  alike  corrected  by  prudential  feel- 
mgi,  or  by  regard  for  others,  or  by  the  continual 
intcrnrptiotis  of  business  or  pleasure.  In  an  as}*]um 
for  luitatics.  the  eccentric  man  makes  little  or  no 
effort  to  correct  his  eccentricity :  nor  the  irritable 
man  liU  irritability  ;  and  the  man  of  gloom  sits  in 
motionless  despondency  from  morning  until  night, 
without  the  salutary  disturbance  of  duty,  or  neces- 
mcj  exertion,  or  the  visit  of  a  cheerfid  friend.  To 
all  these  patients,  confint- meat  is  the  very  reverse  of 
beneficiaL  It  fixes  and  renders  pennanent  what 
,  ini{^ht  have  passed  away,  and  ripens  eccentricity,  or 
I    it'mporary  excitement  or  depression,  into  actual  in- 
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sanity ; — and  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  evil ; 
for  even  when  a  pationt  has  suffered  no  aggravation 
of  his  disorder  during  its  greatest  seventy,  the 
danger  is  not  passed :  nay,  it  is  increased  as  his 
convalescence  advances;  for  when  that  otherwise 
happy  change  commences,  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  become^  if  they  were  not  before, 
l)oth  afflicting  and  unsalutarj-.  That,  during  the 
unconfirmed  stage  of  convalescence,  when  reason  is 
struggling  through  the  cloud  wliich  has  obscured  it, 
some  mentaiaa  weW  as  medical  treatment  is  rec|uired, 
is,  I  presume,  what  no  man  will  deny,  who  has 
really  ever  thought  upon  the  subject.  But  can  it 
be  applied — is  it  jMWtib/e  that  it  shouhl  be  applied 
• — in  the  generality  of  cases  in  our  lunatic  asylums  ? 
A  slight  recollection  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  lunatic  patient  Is  placed,  will  funiish  a  ready 
answer  to  the  question. 

I  take  tho  most  favourablo  case  for  the  asylum : — 
1  will  suppose  a  person  to  have  been  received  into 
the  establishment  unconscious  of  the  change, — a 
thing  which  ha]}pens  vory  rarely.  The  patient  is 
insensible,  and  suflers  nothiug.  But  this  stale  will 
not  last  long.  The  patient  recovers  some  dcgi*ee 
of  consciousness ;  his  vehemence  and  passion 
abate  ;  or  a  load  of  despondency  and  horror  begins 
to  be  cleared  away  from  him.  He  tries,  very 
feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  recover  broken  chains  <rf 
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thou^t :  recollections  of  past  circnmstances  rottirn 
to  hitn,  (IS  to  one  nwnking  from  n  deop  k1oc|>,  or 
from  a  troubled  dream  ;  porlia])e  the  recollections 
of  his  family,  of  his  home,  and  of  suspeiidc-d 
affections.  Who  can  paint  the  surprise  and  alarm 
which  must  naturally  arise  from  the  unexi)lained 
confUnon  around  him  I  Shocked  and  atiViglited, 
he  may  relapse  into  his  madness  and  ha  lost.  Or, 
if  his  mind  has  recovered  more  power,  he  may  un- 
ilerstand  that  he  is  surromulcd  by  mad  people, — 
the  raring,  the  abandoned,  the  miserable ;  that  his 
friends  have  given  bun  up ;  that  he  is  written  in  the 
lUt  (jf  men  dejjraded  from  the  possession  of  reason, 
and  that  he  may  continue  to  be  confined  for  ever. 
Bewildered  in  his  attempts  to  romcmber  how  long 
it  is  since  be  saw  those  dear  to  him  ;  perhaps  left 
tor  days  without  onu  rational  person  to  whom  to 
express  his  doubts  and  fears ;  and  in  lus  hatf- 
ncovmred  «i.ixXo,  ahnost  despairing  oMieing  over 
festorod  to  '*  the  cheerful  ways  of  men,"  the 
Swires  against  his  perfect  restoration  are  fearful ; 
and  moKt  poivcrfiil  causes  of  returns  and  aggra- 
TBiiotu  of  his  mental  malady  are  accumulated 
upon  liiin. — To  say  that  [lersoni  in  this  state  are 
not  left,  are  not  nU-indoneil,  Ik  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  those  who  have  opjwrt  unities  of  knowing 
bow  little  of  the  time  of  tJte  superintendent  ifi,  or 
ran  I»e,  commonly  devoted  to  the  professed  objects 
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of  his  care,  and  yet  whr>,  like  children,  demand 
constant  watching  and  attention.  In  maladies  of 
the  mind,  there  are  many  moments  when  a  sen-ant 
is  in  no  degree  a  sufficient  suhstilute  for  the  phy- 
sician. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  in  two-thirds,  or,  I 
might  say,  in  fuur-fifths  of  the  cases  of  reception, 
the  patient  is  not  unconscious  of  what  is  done  to 
him.  He  kno^vs  tliat  he  is  removed,  tliut  he  is 
confined  with  mad  people ;  he  knows,  or  at  least 
he  suspects,  too,  tluit  he  is  not  *'  in  his  ri(;ht 
mind  :'* — the  effect  of  this  consciousness,  such 
objects  being  presented  to  it,  is  never  beneficial. 
The  sensitive  and  timid,  and  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  re&ied  society,  thus  incur  a  degree 
of  suffering  which  materially  lessens  the  hope  of 
recovery  :  they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  often  express  themselves  in  the  most 
affecting .  terms  concerning  the  degradations  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  coarse  and  mean 
attendants ;  and  feel  very  keenly  the  contempt 
evinced  for  them  on  all  occasions,  whatever  they 
may  do  or  say.  I  have  seen  numerous  examples 
of  this  kind,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  although 
the  patients  were  not  yet  sufficiently  restored  to  _ 
return  to  their  lamiUes  without  superintendence,  | 
a  coutiimed  residence  in  the  asylum  was  gradually 
mining  the  body  and  the  mind.     If,  contrary  to 
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all  probability,  such  patients  are  rescued  from  the 
■ajrhim,  they  retain  a  most  painful  recollection  of 
•rhat  tlicy  have  witnessed  and  undergone ;  and  I 
hare  known  this  circumstance  h)ng  continue  a 
•ource  of  irritation  to  a  mind  whicli  might  other- 
wma  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  But 
bow  few  are  happy  enough  to  escape  I  After  many 
hopeless  years,  tmch  patieuts  become  so  mucli 
accustomed  to  the  routine  of  tlie  house,  as  to  be 
mere  children ;  and  arc  content  to  remiiiu  there 
as  they  commonly  do,  until  they  die. 

I  have  mure  than  once  read  the  announcement 
of  such  a  death  with  a  feeling  approaching  to 
pleasure ;  when  I  hare  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
moQoConous  wretchedness  of  the  unhappy  pa- 
tients existence ;  debarred  from  home,  from  the 
flj^t  of  friends,  from  the  society  of  their  families  ; 
not  permitted,  notwithstanding  many  and  moving 
ct^licalions,  ever  to  behold  the  stU)  beloved 
faces  of  their  childreik — shut  out  from  even  a 
hope  of  any  change  that  might  be  beneficial 
to  them — and  when  I  have  recollected,  too,  how 
tmwelcome  were  any  representations  of  the  po&- 
iftulity  of  an  individual,  though  unequal  to  the 
etres  of  a  family,  being  yet  capable  uf  social  and 
KMthing  family  enjoyments;  and  that,  in  short, 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  and  those  who 
tent  them  into  confincmunt,  were  equally  immove- 
able iu  their  sentence  of  confinement  for  life. 
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*  Oil  patients  of  less  feeling,  the  effect  of  living 
constantly  among  mad  raen  or  mad  women  is  a  loss 
of  all  sensibility  and  se!f-Tespect  or  care ;  or,  not 
unfrequently,  n  perverse  pleasure  in  adding  to  the 
COiirusion,  ajld  diversi^'ing  the  eccentricify  of  tliose 
about  Ihcm.  Their  minds  iK-comt:  chitdlsii,  and 
their  amusements  frivolous  or  misctiicvoua.  In 
both  cases  the  diseojie  grows  inveterate.  Parox- 
ysms of  violence  alternate  with  fits  of  siillcnness ; 
both  are  considered  further  proofs  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  casCi  and  at  last  all  hope  is  tntly 
enough  destroyed. 

The  chances  of  life  do  not  oBbr  any  condition 
more  dreadftd  than  would  be  tliat  of  a  man  who, 
in  a  stat«  of  sound  mind,  should  be  condemned  to 
herd  exclusively  with  lunatics.  Who,  that  flC-- 
Itnowledges  the  inequalities  of  liis  own  mental  and 
moral  cap.icity  in  diiferent  circumstances,  and  the 
inllucnce^  habits,  situation,  and  associates,  on 
his  thougnb  and  actions,  can  lail  to  percaivc  that 
in  such  an  unhappy  situation  the  most  constant 
and  ngoToos  exertions  of  his  self-command  would 
be  rcqiiirt-d  to  resist  the  horrible  influences  of  the 
place ;— a  place  in  which  a  thousand  fantasies^  that 
are  swept  away  almost  as  soon  as  formed  in  the 
liealthy  atmosphere  of  divcnified  suciety,  irdiUd 
assume  shapes  more  distinct ;  a  place  in  which  the 
intellectual  opemtions  could  not  but  become,  from 
mere  want  of  exercise,  more  and  more  inert ;  and 
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tlie  domination  of  wayward  feelings  more  and 
more  {wwcrful.  Yet  in  this  disadvantageous  state, 
a  glance  into  the  day-rooms  of  our  lunatic  asylums 
will  show  us  that  many  individuals  aro  actually 
placed  ;  many  who,  though  not  enjoying  a  perfect 
Ibite  of  reason,  are  convalescent — are  not  mad — 
bat  oze  suhjcctcd  during  Uie  mental  weakness  of 
tbeir  oonvalesccnco,  to  the  very  circumstances 
Bost  likely  to  confuse  or  destroy  the  moat  rational 
and  healthy  mind.  If  any  subject  deserves  serious 
consideration,  it  is  tliis. 

Convalescence  from  insanity,  like  convalescence 
from  a  lingering  fever,  is  a  state  intermediate 
between  disease  and  health;  and  very  siight  cir- 
ctnnitances  may  retard  ur  promote  the  ])atieut*s 
perfect  restoration.  They  may  do  so  in  bodily 
disorder,  but  yet  more,  far  more,  in  disorder  of  the 
mind.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  practitioners 
who  consider  mental  efforts  of  little  importance  in 
such  cases ;  but  these  are  chiefly  such,  as  having 
little  evpcnencc  in  other  diseases,  have  taken  up 
the  exclusive  management  of  this,  with  very 
limited  views.  The  phyKieian  well  knows  the 
fotility  of  an  arp:ument  against  aiding  the  restorar 
bou  of  on  impaired  function,  by  attempts  to  excite 
thai  function  :  the  cause  being  bodily,  is  not  op- 
posed to  such  a  practice.  Paralysis  of  an  arm  is  a 
bodily  disorder  :  tlie  nerve  of  the  aim,  the  medium 
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of  sensation  and  volition,  may  be  impaired  in  its 
course  or  at  its  origin  ;  and  yet  we  find  that  nothing 
aids  our  medicinal  applications  more>  than  the  ef- 
forts of  tlie  patient  to  move  his  paralysed  limb.  It  is 
the  Mime  mth  the  mind :  the  organ  of  its  mani- 
festation is  impaired ;  but  a  careful  solicitation  and 
direction  of  the  functions  of  which  it  remains 
capable*  and  of  those  which  convalescence  enlarges 
to  us,  may  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  cure. 
Certain  well-timed  impressions,  sensations,  or  emo* 
tioDS,  may  renew  the  actions  upon  which  mental 
Dianifestatiun  depends ;  may  call  the  tboughts  from 
what  engrosses  or  misleads  them,  or  extricate  the 
mind  from  what  oppresses  it.  At  this  time  also^ 
if  not  througbout  the  wbole  conduct  of  the  case,  a 
little  well-timed  medicine  may  help  to  remove  a 
state  of  the  brain,  the  existence  of  which  impedes 
just  sensation,  or  prevents  the  just  exercise  of  the 
mental  functions.  Yet  the  lunatic  is  perhaps  not 
seen  by  any  medical  practitioner ;  physic  is  given 
or  withheld  according  to  the  fancy  of  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  principles  of  medicine ;  and 
the  management  of  tbe  mind  materially  n^ected. 
That  these  united  disadvantages  prevent  the  reco- 
very of  patients  who  vug/tt  recover,  cannot  bo 
(piestioned  by  those  who  consider  on  what  slight 
bcnlily  disorder  mental  chsorder  may  depend,  or 
how  great  may  be  the  effect  of  mental  impressions. 
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cautiously  applied  at  favourable  intervaK  It  is 
AifRcient  to  montion,  that  patients  have  died  insane 
whose  insnnity  bos  been  considered  by  competent 
profvsiiional  witnesses  to  have  been  kept  up,  and 
periiiipii  originally  cauKcd,  by  lung  continued  con- 
strpntion,  and  neglect  of  the  bowels ;  and  that  in 
isylums  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  niind, 
very  unexpected  good  effects  have  sometimes  been 
produced  by  circumstances  from  which  no  such  ef- 
fects cmild  have  been  expected.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Gbsgow  Lunatic  As^'lum,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  a  patient,  affected  with  religious  melan- 
choly, had  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy  himself; 
and  that  a  short  passage  from  the  Scriptures, 
imprestdvcly  and  kindly  spoken  to  him,  not  only 
prerented  the  commission  of  suicide  at  the  time^ 
bat  had  the  effect  of  permanently  checking  the 
tendency  to  it.  The  same  dreadful  thoughts  fre- 
qnently  returned  to  the  patient's  mind,  but  the 
recollection  that  no  murderer  "  has  eternal  life," 
ntamtd  also,  and  the  crime  was  retrained  from. 
This  is  not  a  solitary  example,  and  some  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  further  course  of  this  Inquiry. 

I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  the  disadvantages 
of  lunatic  houses ;  but  let  any  reasonable  person 
ask  himself,  whether  it  is  at  all  likely  tliat  the  cares 
and  attentions,  bodily  and  mental,  required  hy 
maniacs,  and  ujum  which  their  recovorj-  often 
depends,  can  he  expected  in  many  of  the  licensed 
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aiid  unlicensixl  bouses  of  this  country,  in  which 
lunatics  arc  kept  by  person:)  alike  ignorant  of  all 
that  belongs  to  medical  and  to  moral  treatment ; 
negligent  of  the  bodily  health  of  the  patients,  ex- 
cepting when  violently  disordered,  and  without 
capacity  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  mind.  Jn 
addition  to  this,  let  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the 
interior  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  consider  witliin  him- 
self, what  chance  tlicre  exists  that  the  poor  con- 
valescent should,  ill  his  hours  of  recover)-,  hear  the 
kind  of  conversation  likely  to  lead  liiin  back  to 
wise  and  happy  thought.  The  presence  of  a  com- 
pmiy  of  lunatics,  their  incoherent  talk,  their  cries, 
their  moans,  their  indescribable  utterances  of  all 
imapnablc  fancies,  or  their  ungovernable  frolics 
and  tnmult,  (!an  have  no  salutary  effect  on  a  mind 
just  reviving  from  long  depression.  There  is  no- 
thing in  such  a  place  to  impoit  strength  to  the 
weakened  reaiion,  whilst  every  confused  notion 
must  become  more  confused,  among  {lersous  and 
objects  embodying  every  form  of  confusion  and 
absurdity. 

The  convalescence  from  insanity  differs  from  con- 
valescence from  common  disoi-ders,  in  being  some- 
times stiddeuly  itud  miexpcctcdly  commenced  ;  but 
it  is  often  very  feebly  and  imperfectiy  declared.  In- 
termissions of  sanity  and  insiunty  may  be  observed, 
for  weeks  or  for  months.  Uld  feelings  are  seen  to 
be  renewed,  and  suspicions  to  be  allayed ;  and  the 
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physical  as  well  as  the  mental  state  to  be  changed ; 
but  ROW  aiid  tlien  the  feelings  are  again  vaccillat- 
ing,  suspicions  creep  again  over  the  mind,  and  the 
physical  fttatc  indicates  a  relapse  into  the  mental 
dittorder.     Surely  a  change  of  treatment  is  indi- 
cated by  these  cliaractcrs  el'  the  maludy  :  but  oU 
tilt*  patients  too  generally  continue  in  confinirinent ; 
those  a  little  convalescent,  and  those  more  deci- 
dedly so,  but  yet  rotniuing  some  little  uddity  or 
peculiarity  about  them.    The  amendment,  too,  may 
be  occasioned,  or  beyond  all  question  greatly  pro- 
motetl,  by  circuiiistjuices  acting  ou  the  mind:  by 
circunistances  sometimes  slight,  and  often   of  a 
transienL  nature.     The  accidental  introduction  of 
a  new  train  of  ideas  may  prepare  for  the  complete 
rotum  of  rational  ideas.    The  al)s>urdity  of  a  delu- 
sion, which  has  long  been  cheri»hcd,  becomes  all 
at  once  visiiile  to  the  patient :  up  to  that  time  it 
could  not  be  mentioned  without  detriment ;  now  it 
may  be  spoken  of  with  good  elTect:  it  will  now 
k*fld  to  rational  conclu&ions,  but  until  now  it  was 
occossary  whollj'  to  avoid  it,  and  to  draw  away  the 
mind,  like  that  of  a  froWurd  child,  to  things  quit« 
uncuoncctcd  with  it^  ilislurbancc. 

Surrounded  by  the  wretched  imnates  of  a  lunatic 

^luiu,  or  left  to  bis  own  unassisted  exertions,  it 

be  that  such  oppurtunitics  arc  many  times 

tleotud    and    lost ;    tlmt    such   influences    are 
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blighted,  and  many  efforts  of  a  stniggling  under- 
standing checked  or  frustrated  for  ever.  The  reli- 
gious dospw*  of  a  patient  in  the  next  apartment, 
brings  back  and  cofinns  the  religious  despondency 
of  his  neighbour  in  this :  the  passions  and  violence 
of  those  who  arc  parading  in  the  airing  grounds 
revive  the  passions  and  ra\'ing  of  those  who  are 
becoming  more  trancjuil.  The  very  keepers  and 
&upcrintendcnt«of  many  such  places,  cannot  but  be 
careless  concerning  the  intrusion  of  the  mad  subject 
I  on  the  patient  when  he  is  at  the  worst ;  and  igno- 
rant how  to  manage  it  when  he  is  better.  That 
cases,  which  in  the  first  instance  would  have  ad- 
mitted of  cure,  are,  in  consequence  of  these  things, 
I  now  and  then  rendered  incurable,  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  those  who  know,  as  I  well  do,  how 
heedlessly  and  ignorantly  certificates  of  insanity 
arc  signed,  expressive  of  the  necessity  of  confine- 
ment in  such  institutions. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  these  observations 
imply  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  what  is  termed 
the  clnssiHcation  of  lunatics,  in  all  the  lai^r 
OJiytums.  1  have  taken  pains  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  nrrangumcnU  of  this  kind.  In  the  larger 
asylums,  and  a  few  of  the  more  respectable  lunatic 
houses,  is  there  any  approach  to  a  classification;  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  the  dependence  of 
the  classification  on  various  causes,  which  take  no- 
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thing  from  the  general  objection  to  allowing  lunatics 
to  congregate  together.  There  is  sometimes  a  mere 
sepsntion  of  the  rich  from  the  poor;  or  of  the 
noisy  from  the  quiet ;  or  of  the  paraljtic  and  idiots ; 
or  at  the  best,  of  convalescents  from  the  rest.  Even 
this  cmn  is  not  common.  Not  only  so  long  as  it  is 
n^ectcd,  but  so  long  as  one  lunatic  associates  with 
another  lunatic,  suppotdng  the  cases  to  bo  curable, 
so  long  must  Uie  chances  of  restoration  to  sanity  be 
very  materially  diminished.  Convalescents  should 
not  even  associate  witli  convalescents,  except  under 
the  strict  watching  of  persons  of  sound  mind  :  they 
can  hardly  asdat,  and  they  may  retard,  the  reco- 
very of  one  another. 

Another  chiss  of  patients  for  whom  a  lunatic 
asylum  is  a  most  improper  place,  consists  of  those 
who,  in  various  periods  of  Ufe,  become  affected  with 
various  degrees  of  weakness  of  intellect.  The  |>ar- 
tion  of  the  nervous  system,  through  wliich  intellec- 
toal  power  i«  manifested,  is  liable,  like  those  por- 
tions on  the  integrity  of  which  other  functions 
depend,  to  impairment,  either  to  direct  impair- 
ment, or  to  sjniipathetic  injury,  in  consequence 
of  the  disordered  state  of  other  oi^ans :  the  impair- 
ment may  be  temporary,  or  it  may  be  permanent ; 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  [>artial  paralysis.  In 
this  state  there  is  a  general  imbecility  of  mind, 
accompanied  with  the  initable  feelings  and  hasty 
and  fickle  moments  which  belong   to   states    of 
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weakuess ;  but  there  Is  little  or  no  cxtrava^nce  of 
action,  still  less  is  tliere  any  thinp;  in  the  rondition 
of  the  patient  which  would  make  his  liberty  dan- 
gerous, or,  if  lie  were  properly  attended  to  and 
walelied.  even  inconvenient  to  others  or  to  himself. 
This  infirmity  of  mind  is  common  in  old  persons, 
but  may  come  on  at  earlier  periods,  even  in  men  of 
cultivated  undcrstantling  nnd  active  habits :  and  us  it 
is  then  seldom  complete ;  as  it  is  in  all  cases  di%'er- 
sified  by  intervals  of  rctrnnlng  consciousness  and 
temporary  alacrity;  and  as,  except  when  the  effect 
of  a^e,  it  may  be  altogether  overcome  ; — it  is  \e\y 
evident,  that  the  continement  of  persons  so  aUected 
with  mere  lunatics,  is  the  most  likely  thing  both  to 
afliict  them,  and  to  shut  out  every  hojie  of  restoration 
to  mental  strength.  Nothing  can  be  more  lament- 
able than  to  obser^'c  the  unconcern  with  which  in- 
dividuals, who  have  thus  become  incapacibited  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  aro  sometimes  abandoned 
by  their  relations;  and  though  not  unfitted  to  enjoy 
many  alleviationsof  their  grievous  afflict  ion,  debaiTed 
from  them  by  the  necessary  rules  of  an  establish- 
ment to  which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  sent. 
That  many  private  interests  arc  concerned  in  the 
present  arrangements,  that  the  complete  separation 
of  even  the  curable  lunatics  would  often  be  difficult, 
or  sometimes  quite  impracticable,  docs  not  affect 
the  principle  I  am  advocating.  Whatever  may  Iw 
said,  no  one  hi  his  senses  will  believe,  that  a  man 
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whose  nund  is  disordered  ift  likely  in  any  stage  of 
his  disorder  to  derive  benefit  from  being;  suxroimded 
by  men  wliose  mental  faculties  are  obscured,  whose 
punona  and  affections  are  pcrvi-rtcd,  and  who  pre- 
sent to  him,  in  the  place  of  modeb  ot  sound  mind, 
in  the  place  of  rational  and  kind  associates,  in  the 
place  of  rcosouublc  and  judicious  conversatiou, 
every  various  specimen  of  folly,  of  melancholy, 
and  of  extravagant  madness. 

I  am  well  acquahited  with  tlie  guardians  of  se- 
voal  lunatic  homes,  who  are  men  of  intelligence  and 
Cffp-cat  humanity,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them,  under 
the  present  system,  to  prevent  many  of  these  evils 
(iuni  being  incurred  tn  their  own  cstablishmcnLs. 
They  may  point  to  the  spaciousness  of  their  grounds, 
to  the  variety  of  occupations  and  amusements  pre- 
pared for  their  patients ;  to  the  excellence  of  their 
food  and  the  conveniencies  of  their  lodging;  and 
urge  that  as  little  restraint  is  employed  as  is  com- 
patible with  their  safety  :  but  the  fault  of  the  aiuo- 
ctation  of  lunatics  with  each  other,  and  the  in- 
frcqucncy  of  any  commmiication  between  the 
patient  and  persons  of  sound  mind,  mars  tlio  whole 
of  the  design.  The  present  system  originated  in 
erroneous  views  of  mental  disorders,  and  has  been 
{lerpetnatctl  with  such  vicwH.  Accident,  and  the 
iTgilance  of  the  public,  have  exijosed  and  remedied 
great  enormities ;  but  serious  evils  remain.  Lunatics 
have  continued,  in  many   private  establishments. 
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to  be  nearly  wholly  excluded  from  obscn-ation ; 
and  particularly  iVom  the  observation  of  those 
a  part  of  whose  future  duty  it  might  be  to  treat  the 
disorders  of  such  patients.  It  will  not  be  until 
many  presenf  arrangements  are  reformed,  and  men- 
tal disorders  are  more  carefully  studiud,  and  lunatics 
arc  no  longer  confined  with  lunatics,  that  it  can  be 
seen  how  &r  we  are  enabled  to  control  tlie  most 
dreadful  malady  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
exposed.  So  long  as  tlic  present  arrangements  are 
permitted,  it  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
advantages immediately  arising  out  of  them,  that 
the  dread  of  hanng  a  relation  marked  off  as  wholly 
irrational,  the  great  rcsponsibiUty  incurred  by  en- 
deavouring to  prove  the  lunacy  of  individuals  pos- 
ses!>«d  of  propert)',  the  just  prejudices  existing 
agmnst  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  heavy  expense 
which  attends  the  care  of  the  insane,  will  continue 
to  prevent  a  proper  restraint  being  imposed  on  many 
individuals,  who,  though  not  wholly  irrational,  and 
not  fit  s»ibjects  for  deprivation  of  property  and  for 
imprisonment,  are  yet,  on  certain  points,  so  indubi- 
tably of  unsound  mind,  as  to  cause  gi-eat  and  con- 
stant imcasiness  in  their  families;  or  who  are  liable 
to  such  attacks  of  temporary  excitement  or  other 
derangement  of  mind,  as  to  be  not  always  in  a  state 
to  take  care  of  their  own  money.  1  am  acquainted 
at  tliis  time,  with  instances  in  which  these  unavoid- 
able difficulties  produce  much  distress  and  anxiety. 
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but  in  which,  so  long  as  the  question  is  between 
liberty  and  complete  restraint,  no  medical  man  will 
venture  to  interfere. 

These  views  and  statements,  which  have  arisen 
oat  of  some  experience  and  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject, will,  I  think,  be  borne  out  by  the  illustrations 
which  follow.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this 
pubUcation,  I  hare  given  an  outline  of  a  plan  by 
wbich  many  or  all  of  the  evils  I  have  noticed  may 
perhaps  be  avoided,  and  every  desired  advantage 
gained.  But  the  first  object  is  to  attract  attention 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  v^ous 
infirmities  and  diseases. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

VMB  CONfpTVTION  OF  TUB  tlUMAH  UKDERSTAUUIHCl. 

OsB  of  the  most  intercstitig  objects  of  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  indications  of  Itisauity,  is  to  arrive 
at  certain  information  applicabk*  to  cases  in  wliicli 
individuals  arc  suppo&cd  to  be  of  unsounil  miud  ;  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  wlietlier  or  not  such  a 
supposition  be  well  founded.  In  numerous  cases, 
this  is  not  a  task  of  any  difficulty.  Certain  pecu- 
liarities of  appearance,  and  manner,  and  lanffuage ; 
the  wildncss,  the  depression,  or  the  extravagance 
of  the  individual,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Cases 
of  greater  obscurity  occur,  in  wbicb  the  derange- 
ment of  mind  does  not  manifest  itself  by  continued 
irregularity  of  conduct,  or  by  any  strong  external 
expression  ;  or  in  which  it  is  perhaps  displayed  in 
one  or  t^vo  opinions  only,  or  in  which  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  power  and  Uie  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  lunatic  to  deceive  those  about  him.  The 
perplexity  which  attends  even  cases  of  this  kind, 
has,  I  think,  been  exaggerated :  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, tliat  it  hiis  been  so  dwelt  ui>on,  considered  as 
imposing  such  a  hea^y  responsibility  on  the  me- 
dical practitioner,  as  to  cause  very  well  informed 
men  too  often  to  rely,  on  such  occasions,  on  those 
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whose  only  qualification  for  di'cisioii  was  the  assump- 
tion of  a  jicculinr  penetration  with  respect  to  such 
cases,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion, ajid  that  which  reaUy  involves  the  practitioner 
in  serious  responsibility,  has  often  been  overlooked. 
Tlic  tusk  i>f  detenniniug  the  actmtl  dei>arture  of 
the  patient's  mind  from  a  perfectly  sound  state, 
scarcely  implies  the  infliction  of  a  greater  tiliare  of 
anxiety  on  the  person  required  to  make  the  deter- 
mituition  than  is  implied  by  the  doubtful  existence 
of  any  other  obscure  malady  concerning  which  he 
is  consulted  :  it  is  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment 
habtlualiy  adopted,  when  once  such  departure  is 
declared,  with  Uttlc  reference  to  the  nature  and 
Ibnn  of  the  departure,  which  associates  this  part 
of  practice  with  all  that  can  cause  hesitation  and 
alarm  in  tlie  physician's  mind. 

The  far  more  important,  but  not  more  difiicult 
duty  of  the  practitioner  is,  for  the  most  part,  neg- 
lected,— tliat  of  considering,  with  all  the  caution 
which  such  a  serious  case  requires,  whether  or  not 
the  t/gporlure  from  sound  mud  be  of  a  nature  to 
justify   fke  coiijimnneni   of  th(f  irtdicldnal,   itnd  tlte 
lOtilioH  of  reitrnint  upon  him,  as  regards  the  use 
£»posal  of  hit  propertij.     This  is  the  great  and 
nnportant  question  which  has  occasioned,  in  so 
many  tustaiiccti,  so  much    public  dissatisfaction ; 
has  so  often  caused  le^l  inquiries  to  be  instituted; 

ted  to  so  many  and  such  unsuccessful  attempts 
V  2 
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on  the  part  of  medical  authorities  to  lay  down  some 
line  or  boundary'  plainly  distinguishing  insanity  from 
sound  mind. 

Yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  by  giinng  a  due  con- 
sidenition  to  the  intellectual  constituents  of  what 
is  called  sonnd  mind,  and  by  taking  an  entarged 
view  of  its  varieties  ;  we  shall  find,  on  coming  to 
the  examination  of  cases  of  undoubted  insanity, 
that  the  dei>artures  from  sound  mind  may  generally, 
if  not  always,  be  recognized  ;  and  that  the  second 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  practitioner's  duty, 
that  of  determining  concerning  the  liberty  or  re- 
straint of  each  individual  affected  with  insanity, 
lies  within  narrower  limits  than  he  has  been  led  to 
supi)ose.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  the  practi- 
tioner prepare  for  this  duty,  as  for  his  other  prac- 
tical duties,  by  careful  study  of  the  subject;  and 
this,  I  think,  he  has  too  much  neglected. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  prepares  him  to  detect  im- 
pairment of  cither,  so  should  he  be  prepared  for  the 
detection  and  management  of  diseases  affecting  the 
mental  functions,  by  u  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  constitution  of  a  healthy  mind.  Among 
the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  studies  of  20ology 
and  human  physiology,  this  has  seldom  attracted  a 
due,  because  a  useful,  siiare  of  attention ;  although 
the  phenomena  and  the  order  of  phenomena  pre- 
sent no  greater  dithculttea  in  the.  way  of  obser%'a- 
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tktn  than  those  which  ho  is  accustomed  to  in  his 
study  of  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
dtgitttion,  or  reproduction  ;  itnd  are  in  no  degree 
more  Itiddcn  and  mysterious  even  in  their  natures 
though  certainly  not  less  so.  I  pass  orei'  all  con- 
siderations of  the  peculiar  interest  of  a  study  ^vhich 
relates  to  the  most  elevated  portion  of  our  consti- 
tution. I  might  say  with  Locke,  that  "  since  it  is 
tlie  understanding  that  sets  man  above  the  rest  of 
sensible  beings,  and  gives  hiro  all  the  advantage 
and  dominion  which  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  subject,  even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  oiu- 
laljour  to  inquii^e  into."  Medical  men  have  anxious 
practical  duties,  more  pressing  than  any  chiims  of 
mere  mental  gratification,  and  must  make  their 
■tudies  subservient  to  them :  but  this  may  vsith 
truth  be  said,  that  the  study  of  man's  understanding 
requires  to  be  pursued  to  a  certain  extent,  to  enable 
medical  practitioners  to  pcrfonu  an  important  pai-t 
of  tbcir  practical  duties  nnth  credit.  Even  expe- 
rience, supposing  that  they  had  opportunities  of 
acquiring  it,  which  they  have  not,  would  merely 
impart  to  them  a  little  practical  dexterity,  very 
limited,  and  very  likely  to  fail  them  in  the  greatest 
need :  it  is  the  acquisition  of  principles  of  practice 
which  can  alone  prepare  them  for  the  various,  the 
Hidden,  and  the  alarming  phenomena  which  de- 
mand their  attention  in  this  department  of  medicine. 
Without  such  principles,  the  cure  of  lunatics  may 
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indeed  be  professed  as  a  trade,  and  a  profitable 
trade ;  but  whoever  aspires  to  &i\y  thing  like  cer- 
tainty of  diaf^nosis,  or  to  an  enlightened  treatment 
of  insanity,  must  at  least  make  it  no  less  the 
subject  of  careful  study  than  disorder  of  any  other 
part  of  the  human  economy. 

Let  us  proceed  then,  first,  to  consider,  very 
briefly,  what  meaning  we  attach  to  the  idea  of  the 
mind.  Id  adventuring  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  and 
so  wrapt  in  real  or  artificial  obscurity,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  those  parts  of  it  which  have  a  close 
connexion  with  professional  study  and  professional 
duty.  Endeavouring  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand^ 
disqmsitions  on  the  various  modes  of  exercising  the 
same  faculty ;  or,  on  the  other,  resolving  all  the 
modes  of  mental  action  into  varieties  of  one ;  I 
shall  restrict  my  remarks  to  such  mental  actions  as 
are  the  most  sejiarate  and  plain,  those  which  all 
men  may  perceive  in  themselves,  and  wliich,  in 
morbid  states  of  mind,  are  nsibly  affected  in  de- 
grees which  indicate  their  distinctness.  To  refer 
medical  practitioners,  generally,  to  the  mctaphysi- 
cians,  is  to  refer  them  to  authors  whose  elaborate 
and  valuable  works  they  have  no  leisure  to  peruse 
with  the  attention  rcfjuircd  for  undei-standing  them ; 
and  although  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  might  vcr>'  advantageously  bo  added  to 
the  general  studies  of  those  destined  for  our  profes- 
sion, I  should  have  no  reason  in  the  present  day  to 
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ciipect  that  my  views  of  the  iIcpartureR  from  sound 
minil  would  attract  any  attention  fi-om  those  who 
■re  most  interested  in  their  study,  if  an  attempt 
imre  not  made  to  place  before  them,  in  a  few  pa^es, 
■n  itrtc'lltgiblc  statement  of  its  healthy  functions 
aod  natural  modes  of  action.     The  necessity  of 
the   attempt    will,    1    trust,    tliercfore,   excuse    its 
apparent  presumptinn  with  those  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject is  familiar,  and  by  whom  it  will  be  seen  that 
my  chief  anxiety  has  been  to  avoid  whatever  could 
throw  obscurity  on  facts  requiring  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  and,  as  one  consequence,  to  make  use  of 
the  simplest  terms,  and  those  least  open  to  dispute. 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  of  all  Ruhjects,  this  is  one 
which  most  "  branches  out  into  infinity,"  and  that 
here,  if  in  any  pursnit,  "  it  is  the  nature  of  our  parti- 
caita  scheme,  and  the  single  point  of  view  in  which 
we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  our 
researches."*      Yet    thoso   who    would    really   be 
master  of  the  whole  subject  of  mental  impairment 
aid  error,  must  take  a  wider  sur\'ey  of  the  func- 
tioiMi  of  the  mind,  must  study  both  its  peculiar 
philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  morals,  or  that 
of  human  action,  subjects  of  {^at  interest,  and 
closely  connected,  but  both  of  which  have  hitherto 
attracted  an  inadequate  share  of  attention  in  tlie 
schools  of  EngUmd. 


•  TIutVu. 
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Observation  of  what  passes  in  ourselves  and  in 
others,  shows  us  that  man  derives  his  principal 
knowledge  of  the  things  around  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  senses,  by  means  of  which  his  mind 
becomes  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  certain  pro- 
perties, existing,  or  deemed  to  exist,  in  suiTounding 
objects.  These  senses  are  so  ordered  as  not  merely 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation,  but  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  individual :  and  so  long  as  they  are  in 
a  healthy  state,  he  receives  such  impressions  of 
form,  colour,  number,  distance,  consistence,  dry- 
ness or  moisture,  temjieratiire,  soimd,  odour,  fla- 
vour, &c.,  through  the  medium  of  what  are  called 
the  Five  Senses,  as  agree  with  the  common  expe- 
rience of  tlicse  impressions  in  the  generality  (^ 
mankind  ;  and  accompanied  with  such  emotions  of 
pleasure,  or  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  as  the  generality 
of  mankind  derive  through  them. 

Each  of  the  sensations  excites  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  called  Attention ;  that  is,  each  ex- 
cites a  momentary  attention  ;  but  if  we  continue 
to  attend  to  the  sensation,  the  act  of  so  doing  is 
voluntary,  either  arising  from  a  wish  to  prolong  a 
semiation  winch  is  agreeable,  or  to  understand  it, 
in  consequence  of  a.  desire,  which  seems  to  be  very 
early  developed  in  the  hiunan  mind,  of  learning  (he 
nature  of  the  things  which  affect  it.  We  can  direct 
our  attention  to  a  sensation,  or  withdraw  it ;  wc  can 
direct  it  to  one  of  many  sensations  arising  at  the 
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same  time  from  one  object,  to  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or 
to  its  colnitr,  or  to  the  arrangement  of  the  petals;  to 
the  smell  of  a  cyst  of  musk,  or  to  its  globular  form, 
or  the  nature  of  its  strong  and  bristly  covering ;  to 
the  spires  of  a  distant  cityj  or  to  the  variegated 
beauty  of  the  intermediate  plain  ;  to  the  lowing  of 
cattle  in  the  i>astures,  or  the  tinkling  of  a  shccp-bell, 
ortlic  sound  of  carriage  wheels  advancing  or  dying 
upon  the  car.  We  can  attend  to  each  of  these 
separately,  and  to  each  alternately,  according  to 
our  inclination. 

A\^en  the  impressions  of  any  sense  have  been 
experienced,  we  find  that  wc  have  the  wonderful 
porrer  of  recalling  both  the  impression  niudu  by  the 
sensation,  and  by  the  object  which  excited  it,  in 
the  absence  of  such  object.  The  rose,  the  musk, 
the  landscape,  are  recalled  with  all  the  sensations 
belonging  to  them,  allbough  no  rose,  no  musk,  no 
landscape,  is  before  us. 

When,  instead  of  merely  recalling  past  objects 
and  sensations,  we  receive  new  impressions  from 
other  objcctfi,  and  sensations  cither  resembling  those 
exjierienced  before^  or  differing  from  them  ;  we  can 
pay  au  alternate  attention  to  the  new  sensations, 
and  to  those  which  we  can  recall  to  our  minds, 
ju5t  as  we  could  to  tho^e  presented  at  one  time  to  us. 
This  alternate  attention  constitutes  Comparison. 

By  means  of  this  alternate  attention  to  objects 
and  sensations  present  at  the  same  time,  or  to 
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objects  and  sensations  some  of  which  arc  present 
and  others  recalled,  wc  perceive,  first,  the  parti- 
culars in  which  the  present  objects  and  sensations 
resemble  the  former  objects  and  sensations ;  and, 
by  a  ftirther  alternate  attention,  or  comparison, 
the  particulars  in  which  they  difi'cr  from  each  oilier. 
The  same  alternate  attention  leaves  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  distinctness  of  the  objects  and 
sensations  which  are  present,  from  the  objects  and 
sensations  which  are  recalled. 

Tliis  alternate  attention,  or  comparison,  conse- 
quently produces  a  decision,  or  an  opinion,  or 
judgment,  concerning  the  relative  nature  or  degree 
of  all  objects  and  all  sensations,  present  or  recalled. 
This  decision,  or  opinion,  or  judgment,  when 
exercised,  as  it  commonly  is,  concerning  the  rela^ 
tive  power  of  objects  or  impressions  to  produce 
pleasure  or  pain,  is  productive  of  choice,  or  pre- 
ference, or  desire.  If  we  compare  a  building  which 
is  before  us  with  one  formerly  seen,  the  form  and 
size  of  which  are  recalled,  we  are  led  to  perceive 
that  one  is  larger,  or  finer,  or  more  convenient  than 
the  other,  and  decide,  or  judge,  or  form  an  opinion 
to  t}mt  effect ;  and  if  we  have  to  choose  between 
them,  we  choose  that  which  our  opinion  or  judg- 
ment, founded  on  the  comparison,  has  decided  to 
be  the  most  convenient,  or  the  most  likely  to  be 
agreeable  or  pleasurable  to  us.  Both  the  subjects 
of  comparison  may  be  absent.     When  we  are  asked 
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whether  a  piece  of  metal  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  heated 
to  the  same  temperatHre,  would  convey  the  gi-eatest 
lensation  of  heat  to  the  hand,  we  recall  the  «en- 
■tioiis  we  have  experienced  from  each  of  the»e 
stthstances  in  similar  circumstances  of  exposure 
(o  beat ;  and  compare  them  one  with  another, 
by  which  comparison  we  are  led  to  the  deci- 
oon  that  the  roetal  communicates  the  greatest 
beat  of  the  two,  although  we  have  never  made 
the  comparison  before.  Or  the  opinion,  deci- 
sion, or  judgment,  may  be  exercised  concerning 
the  truth  of  other  decisions,  opinions,  or  judgments. 
When  we  read  a  book,  we  attend  to  the  words  and 
ideas  in  the  page  before  us;  and  rapidly  recalling 
the  ideas  previously  acquired  on  the  subject  from 
otlier  books,  or  from  our  own  experience,  and 
ahemately  attending  to  each,  or  comparing  them, 
we  form,  as  we  read,  a  succession  of  decisions, 
opinions,  or  judgments ;  sometimes  deciding  that 
our  former  ideas  were  correct,  sometimes  discarding 
them  for  others  of  which  the  truth  seems  better 
established. 

In  these  operations,  we  observe,  then,  the  offices 
of  Sensation,  Attention,  Comparison,  and  Memory, 
with  a  limited  exercise  of  the  Imagination  ;  the  act 
of  recalling  impressions  with  the  objects  which  first 
excited  them  seeming  to  be  conjointly  performed 
by  this  fiiculty  and  the  memory. 

But,  if  w«  attend  to  what  passes  in  our  own 
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minds  in  almost  every  instant  of  our  lives,  we  shall 
perceive,  that  not  only  do  the  memory  and  inia- 
giuatiou,  in  conjunction,  revive  past  impre:iiiions  in 
connexion  mth  the  objects  with  which  they  were 
first  presentt'd  to  the  attention;  but  can  continue  to 
Tcvive,  and  are  continually  recalling  successive 
images  in  a  long  associated  series ;  and  that  this 
operation  is  performed  very  often  without  any 
evident  desire  of  our  own,  or  involuntarily.  One 
object,  or  image,  or  impression,  is  revived,  or  re- 
called, or  suggested,  after  another,  in  consequence 
of  the  slightest  bonds  of  resemblance,  contrast,  or 
other  connexion.  The  image  with  which  the  chain 
commences  may  be  an  external  object  acting  on  a 
sense,  or  an  internal  recollection,  or  the  memory  or 
imagination  of  any  object  formerly  the  subject  of 
sensation. 

Over  these  chams  of  thought  we  cau  still  exercise 
some  power :  we  can  direct  their  revival,  by  a 
voluntary  effort,  iiccording  to  the  order  in  which 
tlie  lirKt  impressions  were  made ;  we  can  retain 
some  links  of  the  chain,  dwell  upon  them,  al>andon 
them  at  will.  Or  we  cau  give  indulgence  to  the 
imagination,  which  then  exerts  unlimited  power 
over  them,  disconnecting  and  uniting  the  several 
Unks  in  an  tuHnite  number  of  series. 

In  these  processes  we  see,  then,  what  appears  to 
be  a  conjoint  office  of  the  memor)'  and  imagination, 
which  has  been  sometimes  callcnt  the  .-Vssoctutiou  of 
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Ideas.  Wc  sec  also  another  operation,  in  which, 
if  the  Sleniory  has  still  some  part,  the  Imagiaation 
ttkes  a  very  preponderating  share. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  Imagination,  which,  being  to 
to  great  nn  extent  independent  of  the  will,  (and, 
ahhotigh  truly  relying  on  the  memory  for  the 
materials  with  which  it  works,  hardly  acknowledging 
the  obligation,)  is  so  peculiarly  exerted,  ailer  the 
maimer,  we  might  ahnost  say,  of  other  involuntary 
fiinctions,  though  less  usefully  and  less  necessarily, 
aod  therefore  less  constantly,  during  the  state  of 
deep.  Sleep,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  more  or 
less  profound  :  sometimes  the  mcmor}''  Is  partially 
awake,  and  sometimes  the  senses  are  not  wholly  in 
baction;  but  it  most  commonly  is  observed  that 
when  the  external  senses  are  closed  to  all  common 
impressions,  and  all  the  forms  of  attention  are  in 
tqwee,  and  the  power  of  the  memor)-  is  at  least 
questionable,  the  Imagination  still  revives  the  thou- 
sands of  buried  but  indestructible  chains  of  ideas 
which  arc  mysteriously  treasured  in  the  brain,  and 
weaves  them  into  endless  combinations.  The 
events  of  childhood,  the  scenery  of  other  lands,  the 
&ees  of  friends  distant,  or  dead,  or  estranged,  come 
i^n  before  us :  aiid  representations  of  circum- 
stances of  which  wc  have  had  no  living  expe- 
rience arc  mingled  nith  these  images  in  inex- 
haustible variety.  But  as  during  this  state  ^\■c 
cannot  command  our  attention,  we  can  therefore 
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exercise  no  comparison  ;  we  cannot  reflect,  we  caii 
fonu  no  correct  judgment,  caii  exercise  no  self- 
control  ;  and  we  act  inconsistently  vritli  the  ima* 
ginary  scene  into  which  the  unsleeping  itnu^natioii 
has  transported  us,  or  evince  no  sur|}risc  at  tlie 
most  unlikely  combiiiatiuns  of  places  and  per- 
sons, or  experience  undue  impressions,  immoderate 
anger,  unreasonable  fear,  or  pleasure  as  excessive 
ns  it  is  transient  and  nnsubstantiaJ. — "  I  had  once 
in  a  dream,"  Johnson  remarked  to  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Boswell,  "  a  contest  of  wit  with  some 
other  person,  and  was  vcr)*  much  niortiiied  by 
imagijiinj^  that  my  opponent  had  the  better  of  me. 
Now,"  said  he,  "  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of 
sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection  ;  for  had 
not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen 
that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose 
superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much 
hirnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  1  had 
been  uttering  in  my  own  person."  What  Johnson 
called  reflection  in  this  observation,  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  attention :  it  is  close  and  continuuil 
attention,  and  when  alternately  occupied  on  two 
particulars,  leads  to  a  judgment,  as  we  have  seen, 
concerning  them.  In  Johnson's  mind  duiing  sleep, 
there  were  no  sensations  of  himself  and  his  exists 
encc  to  be  compared  with  the  ima^nary  sugges- 
tions, and  consequently  there  was  no  comparison, 
and  no  correct  judgment. 
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I  atn  anxious  to  avoid  any  observation  not  inti- 
mately connected  wiUi  tlic*  siU>sequcnt  parts  of  this 
iQ<|mry ;  but  it  may  be  bcrc  remarked,  that  other 
modes  of  attention  have  received  other  appellations 
aad  produce  other  ejTect!).  When  simple  ideas 
have  been  received,  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  received,  by  the  senses,  we  can  combine 
two  or  more  of  them  into  one,  which  is  then  a 
eompiej:  idea :  and  we  may  combine  complex  ideas 
in  the  same  muonur  to  fonn  other  complex  ideas. 
Tbe  whiteness,  the  fragrmice,  the  elegant  fonn  of 
a  lily,  are  each  in  the  mind  simple  ideas,  received 
by  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  their  union  forms 
the  idea  of  a  lily,  a  complex  idea.  The  complex 
idea  of  a  lily,  with  the  ideas  of  roses,  jessamines, 
jonquilB,  and  other  flowers,  all  complex  ideas,  fonns 
tbe  complex  idea  of  a  flower-garden.  To  attend  to 
the  separate  ideas  of  which  a  complex  idea  is 
liwined,  is  to  perform  the  process  of  atialifxh.  To 
attend  to  one  property  separately,  as  fragrance,  is 
to  abstract  it  from  the  rest,  and  the  grouping  of 
abstractions  is  generalisation.  I -can  consider  the 
fragrance  of  each  flower  separately,  and  the  idea  of 
fragrance,  which  results  from  that  operation,  is  a 
gm^rai  idea. 

These  processes  are  evcrj-  hour  performed  by 
every  inind :  it  is  only  the  terms  which  arc  unfa- 
miliar even  to  those  who  have  never  thought  of 
this  subject  before.  We  attend  to  one  particular 
property  or  quality  of  a  thing,  and  we  class  not 
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only  external  objects,  but  impressions  and  emo- 
tions together,  in  this  way,  continually,  whether 
these  are  observed,  or  recalled  by  the  memory,  and 
according  to  their  resemblances  in  some  one  qua- 
lity or  property :  we  do  this  simply  by  exercising 
that  alternate  attention,  which  lias  been  spoken  of 
as  constituting  comparison,  and  the  residts  are 
abstractions,  which  we  aitenvards  collect  together,  ■ 
or  generalise.  Snow  is  white,  a  lily  is  wliite, 
writing  |>aper  is  white,  the  siUphate  of  quinine  is 
white,  magnesia  is  white;  and  when  we  attend  to 
the  whiteness  of  these  objects,  separately  from  , 
their  other  properties,  we  abstract  the  idea  of  f 
whiteness  fix>m  the  rest:  and  by  considering  this 
property  as  belonging  to  all  these  objects,  we  form 
the  general  idea  of  whiteness.  Thus  are  formed 
also,  from  the  idea  of  what  is  gooil,  or  uscftd,  or 
beaiititiil  in  many  objects,  abstractedly  regarded 
from  other  properties,  the  general  ideas  of  good- 
ness, and  of  utility,  and  of  beauty.  The  student 
of  medicine  is  continually  collecting  simple  ideas 
into  one,  thus  forming  complex  Ideas ;  and  again 
resolving  complex  ideas  into  those  which  com- 
pose them,  or  analysing  them.  In  his  chemical 
studies  he  is  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  gold, 
of  sih'er,  of  lead,  each  a  complex  idea.  He 
applies  the  term  gold  to  express  the  complex 
idea  of  a  hcavj',  yellow,  ductile  and  malleablo 
metal ;  the  tei-m  silver  to  a  white  metal,  also 
malleable  and  ductile,  and  heavy,  but  iu  proper- 
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tkms  (liffering  from  those  of  gold;  the  tcrni  lead, 
to  a  blucibh  grey  metal,  also  ductile,  and  malleable, 
and  heavy,  but  in  proportions  differing  from  the 
ductility,  malleability,  and  weight,  of  silver,  and  of 
gold,     'riie  ideas,  then,  of  a  certain  colour  and 
weight,  and  certain  degrees  of  ductility,  malleabi- 
lity, &c.,  are  the  ideas  collectively  expressed  by 
the  temis  gold,  silver,  and  lead.     The  idea  of  a 
metal  is  of  course  itself  a  complex  idea,  and  con- 
veys to  the  chemist,  who  has  analysed  the  simple 
ideas   which  compose  it,  the  complex  idea  of  a 
body  generally  remarkable  for  its  specific  gravity, 
histrc,  oi>acity.  the  property  of  reflecting  light,  &c. 
ftc. : — the  knowledge  of  all  these  separate  proper- 
ties having  been  separately  acquired.     It  will  at 
once  be  seen  by  any  one,  however  unused  to  this 
kind   of  examination   of  his   thoughts,  that  our 
complex   ideas   are    exceedingly   numerous;    and 
that  the  convenience  of  them, — as  Ihcy  can  bo  used 
with  as  much  readiness  and  rapidity  as  a  simple 
idea,  and  involve  so  many  simple  ideas, — must  be 
extremely  great.     By  the  consideration  of  certain 
properties,   considered  separately   or  abstractedly 
from  other  properties,  the  naturalist  forms  his  ge- 
neralizations ;    divides  the    multitudinous  produc- 
tions of  nature  mto  a  few  kingdoms,  and  each  of 
these  kingdoms  into  classes,  and  each  class  into 
genera  and  s[>ccie«.     Similar  attempts  have  been 
made,  but  with  less  success,  to  effect  an  exact  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  endless  inteinniiiglings  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases.  InHamination  is  a  complex 
idea;  consisting,  according  to  accepted  definitions, 
of  a  few  general  ideas  ;  as  of  pain,  heat,  redness, 
nreUing ;  eacli  of  these  again  bein;^  formed  l>y  the 
consideration  of  the  quidities  of  pain,  or  of  heat, 
or  of  redness,  or  of  swolliiig,  separately  ov  ab- 
stractedly from  the  various  situations  and  cireum- 
stances  in  which  they  niay  sepiirately  occur,  and 
without  any  connexion  with  each  other. 

These  processes  are  endently  promoted  or  faci- 
litated by  the  use  of  various  artificial  signs, 
including  the  use  of  words,  or  language.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  stir  a  step  mthout  such  signs.  The 
examples  which  liave  just  been  given  may  be 
referred  to,  as  showing  that  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
use  of  a  term  applied  to  a  collection  of  ideas,  to 
refer  to  the  collection  with  as  much  readiness  and 
exactness  of  meaning,  as  to  any  one  of  the  simjilo 
ideas  which  compose  it.  The  sign,  or  term,  or  word, 
affixed  to  the  complex  idea,  is  the  means,  and  the 
only  means,  of  holding  its  elements  together.  A 
correct  and  hdl  u.se  of  terms  is  best  acquired  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  ^vith  the  ideas  they 
are  capable  of  expressing  :  but  the  employment  of 
these  terms  or  signs,  reflects,  as  it  were,  the 
greatest  facilities  for  studying  the  ideas  of  which 
they  are  the  signs.  In  order  fidly  to  avail  our- 
selves of  their  help,  it    Is  necessary   to   be  more 
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precise  in  their  use  and  application  than  men 
commonly  are  ;  for  we  continually  employ  terms, 
familiar  to  us  irom  childhood,  of  which  we  have 
never  examined  the  meaning.  \Micn  wo  begin 
to  6tudy  any  science,  we  immediately  feel  the 
OBCessity  for  being  more  exact  in  Uie  use  of  words 
or  t«mis,  and  perceive  the  advantage  that  is 
derived  from  them.  So  indispenBal>le  are  they, 
that  it  is  difhcult,  as  has  been  remarked,*  to  ima- 
gine any  exercise  of  mind,  except  that  of  the  mere 
reception  of  a.  sensation,  mthout  the  use  of  some 
Eume,  or  word,  or  sign. 

There  are  also  natiiml  signs  in  tJie  voice,  indi- 
cative of  different  emotions ;  and  there  is  the 
Dataral  action  or  gesticulation,  which  is  always 
ffoy  expressive.  Of  these  it  is  not  required  that 
I  should  speak  further  than  to  observe,  that  the 
oae  of  the  artificial  signs  is  always,  and  of  the 
natural  signs  often,  a  result  of  our  will  to  use 
them  ; — that  each  character  of  mind  bus  its  pecu- 
lur  signs,  from  the  natural  ones  in  the  countenance, 
ta  the  artilicial  signs  existing  in  the  style  or  manner 
of  conversation,  or  expression  of  thought  in  wiiting ; 
— ^thal  when  the  mind  is  in  any  way  impaired,  the 
impainnent  is  accompanied,  and  often  much  indi- 
ted,   by  a  modification   or   imi>aim)ent   of    the 
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natural,  or  of  the  artificial  signs,  or  of  both ; — 
&nd,  as  the  use  of  signs,  natural  and  artificial, 
besides  the  advantage  already  mentioned,  confers  I 
on  men  all  the  distinction  and  all  the  advantages 
of  communicating  their  ideas  to  other  men  ;  and 
of  recording  them,  and  leaving  them  as  memorials 
to  guide  others  to  other  ideas;  this  modification  or 
impainnent  is  felt  as  a  direct  disadvantage,  und  re- 
flects further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  right  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding. 

The  power  of  effecting  all  the  operations 
or  processes  which  have  been  mentioned,  is  an 
essential  part  of  sound  and  liealthy  mind;  and 
those  which  have  been  spoken  of  last  in  order 
plainly  depend  upon  the  exerdse  of  those  which 
were  pre\"ious!y  mentioned ;  upon  the  exercise  of 
attention,  and  particularly  of  alteniate  atten- 
tion, or  comparison,  on  things  present  to  the 
senses;  or  on  things  absent  and  recalled  by  the 
memory  and  ima^nation;  or  on  things,  some  of 
which  are  present,  and  others  absent.  The  facul- 
ties, if  we  may  so  call  them  without  becoming 
involved  in  dispute,  of  attention,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, and  comparison,  are  the  great  attributes  of 
the  human  understanding ;  of  which,  existiitg  i» 
perfection,  the  results  are,  various  acquircnienta, 
correct  opinions,  sound  judgments,  wise  determina- 
tions, and  reasonable  actions.     Reasoning  is  no- 
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thing  more  than  their  successive  or  continued 
exercise ;  and  what  we  call  reason  is  but  the 
product  of  this  exercise. 

Ail  the  sensations  which  have  yet  been  men- 
tioned are  received  by  the  fine  extremities  of  the 
ocn'cs,  distriJ>uted  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose, 
the  tongue  and  palate,  the  external  surface,  and 
thence  conveyed  along  the  nervous  chords  to  the 
brain.  The  sensations  received  by  the  nerves  of 
the  external  surface  are  commonly,  although  in- 
correctly, spoken  of  as  oue  sense,  the  sense  of 
touch.  There  are  also  various  sensations  arising 
from  internal  surfaces,  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c.,  and 
others  which  are  chiefly  combined  in  health  into  a 
general  feeling  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
system ;  but  which  suffer  marked  interruption  in 
states  of  privation  or  fatigue,  or  in  disease,  when 
commonly  new  sensations  are  developed,  as  of 
Weariness,  sadness,  numbness,  or  bodily  pain, 
ffhich  are  not  referrible  to  any  of  the  five  senses 
conmionly  so  called.  When  the  body  and  mind 
are  in  health,  no  uneasy  sensations  arc  conveyed, 
or  |>crceived  to  arise  either  from  the  intei-na)  or 
external  senses. 

1  have  said  that  the  sensations  arising  from 
present  objects,  and  also  our  recollections  of  them* 
give  us  pleasure  or  pain.  The  pleasure  or  the  pain 
thence  arising  are  evidently  distinct  from  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  equally  distinct  from  eonunon 
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corporeal  i)ain  or  pleasure.  We  may  call  the  plea- 
sure and  pain,  sensations,  or  emotions,  or  modifi- 
cations of  sensfttion :  they  are  effected  by  certain 
influences  operating  on  the  nervous  system  in  a 
manner  wc  cannot  explain,  any  more  than  we  can 
explain  the  manner  in  wliich  external  objects  pro- 
duce on  one  set  of  ner\'es  impressions  of  colour,  and 
on  another  set  of  ncr\'cs  impressions  of  sound. — But 
tho  association  which  is  formed  between  certain 
objects  and  certain  ideas  of  pleasiu-e  and  pain 
becomes  the  source  of  all  the  vast  play  of  the 
affections ;  each  affection  being  in  reality  in  the 
first  instance  founded  tipon  emotions  of  pleasure 
or  emotions  of  piun,  and  ever  aftenvards  guided  by 
a  judgment  or  opinion  effected  by  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  a  ])art  of  our  nature 
to  desire  pleasure  and  to  shun  pain.  If  we  desire 
life,  action  mental  and  corporeal,  social  intercourse, 
knowledge,  power,  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
those  around  us,  all  these  are  so  many  thiugs 
which  we  consider  productive  of  pleasure :  whereas 
death,  inaction,  solitude,  ignorance,  insignificance, 
are  so  many  privations  of  pleasure,  and  approaches 
to  what  is  painful. 

As  Emotion  may  be  called  a  raodificatiun  of 
sensation,  and  as  every  emotion  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  pU-asure  or  pain,  so  Affection,  in  its 
full  sense,  is  the  attachment  felt  to  those  objects  of 
sensation  or  emotion  which  we  either  know  or 
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believe  to  bo  capable  of  ^vinp  pleasure,  or  the 
arrrsion  ffU  for  objects  which  we  know  or  believe 
to  be  capable  of  giving  [muik  Passion  is  merely 
Ae  vehemence  with  which  wc  feci  sensations  or 
emotions,  or  with  which  we  conceive  desire  and 
ofiiKnion  in  the  stnse  in  which  they  have  been 
jnst  described.  The  Will  to  act  springs  imme- 
diately from  the  sensations,  the  emotions,  and  the 
alTectians  ;  Irom  one  only,  or  from  more  than  one. 
It  is  a  property  or  faculty  of  our  being,  distinct 
from  the  understanding,  but  evidently  not  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  in  a  well-regulated  constitution 
it  is  governed  by  it. 

The  judgment  or  opinion  which  governs  our  af- 
lectioiis  being  sometimes  fonned  early,  we  forget  the 
prooesg  of  its  formation,  and  mark  only  the  asso- 
ciation which  is  the  result :  as  wc  walk  or  dnnce 
without  remembering  the  successive  efforts  which 
■lotMi  enabled  ns  to  do  so  in  the  fu'st  inntancc ;  or 
«  WC  employ  appropriate  words  when  we  tvish  to 
express  our  thoughts,  without  recollecting  the  long 
proceits  by  which  the  as,snciation  of  words  with 
thought*!  was  first  formed.  A  child  is  sensible  of 
the  care  and  attention  l»estowed  upon  it  by  its 
nurse,  or  b}'  its  parents ;  and  as  the  care  and 
<ttentiou  are  sources  of  pleasure,  the  child  con- 
cones  attachment  to  the  nurse  or  parent ;  hut  the 
affection,  when  once  created,  often  survives  its 
causes.     The  cares  and  attentions  of  others  pro- 
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duce  similar  effects,  and  we  feel  a  degree  ol 
aflection  for,  or  alienation  from,  various  individuals, 
according  to  the  judgment  we  form  of  their  wish 
to  benefit  or  injure  us ;  exercising  that  judgment, 
or  in  other  words,  exorcising  our  attention,  upon 
certain  of  their  words,  looks,  and  actions ;  and 
comparing  tlicm  with  other  words,  looks,  and 
actions,  which  we  have  fonnerly  found  to  attend 
certain  good  or  evil  dispositions  towards  us.  The 
judgment  is  often  erroneous,  but  tlie  result  is 
always  the  same.  The  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain  become  connected  with  the  ap|>earances  of 
the  objects  which  have  once  been  experienced  by 
us  to  produce  them  :  fire  with  the  sensation  of  the 
pain  of  a  burn ;  tlie  sight  of  a  well  prepared  repast 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  convivial  feast ;  a  labelled 
phial  with  the  nauseous  taste  of  incdicine;  or  a 
smiling  tacc  with  the  pleasures  arising  from  friend- 
ship. Our  judgment  of  these  things  still  depends 
on  our  sensations,  our  attention,  and  our  compa- 
rison :  a  painted  fire,  the  mere  representation  of  a 
repast,  or  the  appearance  and  label  of  a  phial,  con- 
taining what  is  not  nauseous,  or  the  smiling  face  of 
an  insincere  person,  may  deceive  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  appearances  suificiently  to  per- 
ceive and  know  that  they  are  dehislvc.  But  in 
either  case,  the  decision,  and  the  consequent 
actions,  are  determined  by  the  judgment  we  have 
formed ;    and  are  correct  or  incorrect,  wise  ox 
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Ibotish,  just  as  the  judgments  are  correct  or  in- 
correct, or  wise  or  foolish,  on  which  they  depend. 

A  man  whose  organs  of  sense  invariably  con- 
reycd  to  him  just  and  equal  impressions  ;  who 
It  all  times  possessed  the  power  of  commanding 
his  attention,  of  directing  it  to  any  object,  or 
withholding  it ;  and  was  gifted  with  active  and 
unerring  senses,  to  provide  that  attention  with 
objects  ;  a  man  whose  memor>'  was  tenacious  and 
iaithful ; — whose  imagination  was  active,  and  to  a 
great  degree  controllable  by  his  will,  nnder  the 
direction  of  his  understanding,  or  by  his  deter- 
mination of  what  was  its  useful  exercise ;  who 
could  at  the  same  time  exert  an  accurate  alternate 
attention  to  tilings  present  and  past,  to  objects 
before  him,  and  the  impressions  left  in  his  mind  by 
foimcr  objects,  so  as  to  note  every  true  resemblance, 
and  detect  every  difference ; — such  a  man  could 
not  fail  to  possess  a  correct  judgment :  and  if 
these  faculties  were  exerted  no  less  on  the  objects 
uf  affection  or  jiassion  than  on  physical  objects 
and  their  impressions,  and  hv  had  the  power  to 
rc^bte    each    affection    and    conseiiucnt    action 

ccordin";  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
expression  of  every  thought  as  his  wisdom  would 
dictate  to  be  done  ;  he  would  possess  a  perfect  mind. 
He  would  be  able  to  attend  in  succession  to 
every  branch  of  learning,  and  to  every  art  and 
science,  and  to  actjuirc  in  all  a  proficiency.     There 
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would  be  no  limit  to  his  power  except  the  limit  of 
life.  Whatever  he  attended  to  would  be  remem- 
bered :  his  memory  and  imagination  would  furnish 
materials  for  accurate  comparison  with  the  subjects 
upon  which  his  no  less  accurate  senses  were 
occupied,  and  his  conclusions  would  he  unfaihngly 
just.  Reasoning  correctly  concerning  the  tendency 
of  every  emotion  and  action,  he  would  regulate 
every  emotion  and  every  action.  His  understanding 
would  always  speak  more  authoritatively  to  his  will 
than  his  passions  would  speak.  The  real  end 
and  result  of  every  mode  of  action  being  distinctly 
seen  by  him,  he  would  never  fall  into  modes 
of  action  of  which  the  end  or  result  would  be 
painful  or  inconvenient.  In  the  management 
of  all  hi»  faculties,  and  of  all  the  worldly  aflairs 
ui  which  birth,  accident,  or  his  intellectual  power 
and  exertion  might  place  him.  his  i)rudcncc  would 
be  at  all  times  -vigilant,  and  his  success  certain. 
Reading  the  revealed  intentions  of  his  Creator  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  he  would  have 
strength  and  self-command  sutticient  to  confonn  to 
their  evident  direction  towards  the  happiness  of  all; 
and  in  his  duty  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbours,  to 
his  country,  to  mankind,  and  to  his  God,  he  would 
be  at  all  times  exact  and  without  fault: — he  would 
be  i>erfectly  wise,  and  therefore  perfectly  virtuous. 

But  ill  the  wisest  and  best  of  human  beings  we 
behold  but  a  shadow  of  perfection  :  and  the  affairs 
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of  the  world  arc  necessarily  carried  on  by  men  few 
of  whom  make  a  near  advance  to  the  reality ; 
whilst  the  degrees  in  which  either  all  or  some  of 
ibe  intellectual  faculties  approach  to  the  highest 
which  seems  to  be  compatible  mth  our  present 
state  of  existence  are  wry  numerous ;  and  arc 
shown  conspicuously  enough  by  the  grvui  diversity 
of  attaitunents  and  self-control  possessed  by  dif- 
jcrent  individuals;  the  best  bdn^  yet  subject  to 
much  inconsistency  and  weakness,  to  recover  or 
eicape  from  the  effects  of  which  forms  a  large  part 
of  what  we  orduiarily  call  human  wisdom. 

Wc  observe  these  degrees  of  excellence  no  less  in 
the  moral  than  in  the  mental  varieties:  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  individual  in 
either^  it  is  ncfcesbary  to  consider  the  age  to  which 
be  has  attained  ;  and  in  attributing  superiority  to 
any  one  in  a  mora)  point  of  view,  it  is  further 
necessary  not  only  to  regard  the  upi>arcntly  equal 
tenor  of  hia  hfe,  but  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
d^ee  in  which  he  is  capable  of  those  modilications 
of  sensation  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  emotions, 
passions,  or  aflcctions ;  and  with  the  oppott\mitics 
he  has  enjoyed  of  acquiring  mental  cultivation ;  aa 
it  b  evident  that  a  man  can  have  no  merit  for  con- 
trolling, or  for  not  yielding  to  emotions,  passions, 
or  affections,  which  he  never  felt;  or  whicli  he  has 
never  learnt  to  look  upon  »s  things  \Yhich  ought  to 
controlled.     It  is  possible  that  a  man  whose 
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conduct  is  less  equal  and  less  externally  correct  may 
in  reality  be  exercising  a  greater  control  over  him- 
self, or  engaged  in  a  more  conscientious  stru^e, 
than  one  whose  life  as  to  external  acts  is  blameless : 
and  strict  justice  requires  that  the  praise  of  self- 
command  should  not  be  awarded  to  what  may  be 
the  mere  result  of  apathy,  of  feelings  undeveloped, 
or  of  feelings  deadened  by  physical  infirmity  or  age. 
The  perfect  man  we  have  imagined,  is  one  whose 
emotions,  passions,  and  uflections  are  unimpaired, 
but  who  governs  them  and  directs  them  to  good 
ends.  He  sees  what  is  best,  and  he  piu^ues  it 
HisWrtue  is  Wisdom  in  Action. 

This  self-government  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and 
although  those  also  are  liable  to  disorder  and 
defect  by  disease  or  age,  it  is  happily  ordained  that 
habit  often  maintains  in  those  of  virtuous  lives  a 
blameless  conduct  even  when  the  vigour  of  the 
understanding  has  suffered  natural  impairment. 
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TSE  VAftlOlTS  BCGREEit  Or  PBRPKCTIOlt  IK  Wmcn  TRC 
r&Ctn.TrS9  of  TKV  UKnKttSTAKDtKS  ARR  l>OKSEe£I>.D  BT 
mmRBKT   IKIITtlnUALB. 

We  are  taught  by  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
man  and  of  the  lower  animals,  that  the  superior 
endowments  of  different  orders  of  the  animal 
creation  arc  connected  with  ccrtjun  peculiarities 
or  additions  of  nervous  structure.  Certain  endow- 
ments being  imparted  to  each  species  of  animal, 
the  manifestation  of  the  endowment,  in  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  depends  on  the  development 
of  certain  portions  of  nervous  substance  in  the 
individual.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  independent 
of  other  differences,  the  brain  acquires  more  and 
more  development  and  complication ;  and  it  is  sO 
hi  from  necessar}'  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  it 
vTOuld  be  most  unphilosophical  to  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  organ  of  the  manifestation  of  thought.  That 
it  is  the  central  seat  of  sensation  and  of  Uie  wiB, 
both  of  which  are  transmitted  by  nervous  pro- 
longations, seems  to  be  equally  well  established. 
That  it  is  also  the  temple  of  the  emotions,  passions, 
and  affections,  is  highly  probable,  though  not  very 
easily  proved. 

Supposing  every  individual,  at  the  first  moment 
of  existence,  to  be  endowed  by  the  Deity  with  an 
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equal  gift  of  mind,  which  is  not,  1  think,  a  matter 
admitting  of  dispute ;  the  manifestation  of  tlic  mind 
must  depend  upon,  and  be  modified  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  in  each  individual.     The  same 
intellectual  light  may  be  ^ven  to  all ;  but  m  somo 
obscured  by  a  {irross  oi^anization,  and  in  others, 
more  happily  or;ganized,  sliiiiing  forth  more  brightly. 
Itself  out  of  the  reach  of  physical  injiu^',  it  woriss 
by  physical  instruments ;  and  the  exactness  of  ita 
operations  de]>end8  on  the  growth,  maturity,  int0> 
grity,  and  \'igour  of  its  intitruments,  wliich  are  tin 
brain  and  nervous  system.     If  tlie  nervous  agents 
of  sensation  are  mifaithful,  the  mind  receives  falso  « 
intcUigcncc,  or  transmits  its  orders  by  imbecile' 
messengers :  if  the  seat  of  thought,  the  centre  of  , 
intellectual  and  moral  government,  is  faultily  ar-fl 
ranged,  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are 
impeded  and  incomplete.  M 

Nay,  so  dependent  is  the  immaterial  soul  upon 
the  material  organs,  both  for  what  it  receives  and 
what  it  transmits,  that  a  slight  disorder  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  different  portions  of 
nervous  substance,  can  disturb  all  sensation,  all 
emotion,  all  relation  with  the  external  and  the 
living  world ;  can  obstruct  attention  and  comparison, 
can  injure  aiid  confomid  tlic  accumulations  in  the 
memory,  or  modify  the  suggestions  of  imagination. 

When  the  brain  is  not  originally  defective,  and 
has  suffered  no  injury  from  disease  or  othervriae. 
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we  obsen-e  an  adaptation  of  the  manifestations  of 
nind  of  wliicli  it  is  capuble  to  the  age  of  the  iiidi- 
nduaL  Infancy  and  our  declining  yeant  are  meant 
(0  be  equally  exempt  from  struggle  and  exertion ; 
md  the  activity,  the  business,  and  the  cares  of  life, 
are  allotted  to  adult  and  middle  age.  The  brain 
ilovlr  acquires  its  proper  development ;  for  although 
its  rudiments  are  early  formed,  its  structure  is  not 
completed  in  general  before  the  age  of  seven,  and 
ID  many  cases  not  tor  some  years  afterwards.  The 
rnteDectual  existence  of  a  child  is  al  furst  limited  to 
Kosatlons,  which  arc  followed  by  those  actions 
which  appear,  even  in  the  human  species,  to  be  what 
ire  termed  instinctive.  The  power  of  attention, 
ihhough  in  a  ven*  limited  degree,  is  soon  super- 
■dded :  when  this  acquires  more  strength,  we  ob- 
HTTc  unquestionable  proofs  of  memory  ;  and  during 
this  progress,  the  child  is  evidently  learning  to  use 
ita  senses,  as  plainly  as  it  is  Icariking  to  use  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  The  curly  efforts  of 
in  infant  tu  direct  the  movements  of  its  hands,  are 
not  more  imperfect  than  its  elforts  to  feel,  and  hear, 
md  see  accurately  ;  and  sensation,  which  is  at  first 
general,  slowly  becomes  particular  and  distinct. 
The  information  acijiured  by  one  sense,  aids,  or 
enlarges,  or  corrects  the  information  given  by  ano- 
ther sense.  The  sense  of  touch  corrects  many  pri- 
mary errors  of  the  sense  of  sight ;  and  the  sense 
of  ta^  gives  accuracy  to  the  conclusions  founded 
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apparently  on  sensations  conveyed  to  the  ear  alone. 
The  child  leama  to  recognise  vesoniblances,  and  to 
detect  diflercnces  ;  particular  objects  become  asso- 
ciated with  remembered  sensations;  it  expresses 
pleasure  when  those  to  whose  faces  it  is  accus- 
tomed approach  it,  and  aversion  to  unknown  fea- 
tures: the  sensations  of  toucl),  and  of  sight,  and  of 
hearing,  mateiially  assist  each  other,  and  day  by 
day  the  child's  knowledge  of  external  objects  be- 
comes more  exact ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  can  move, 
this  knowledge  has  become  a  source  of  protection, 
which  is  what  nature  intends  it  to  be  at  this  early 
Hgc.  Beyond  this  tirst  use,  a  far  wider  is  gradually 
opened :  the  sure  exercise  of  the  senses  produces 
pleasurable  sensation  ;  their  consequent  activity  of 
exercise,  makes  the  child  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  all  the  objects  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  :  it  delights  in  recognising  resem- 
blances, it  cannot  avoid  remarking  differences,  and 
the  memorj'  and  imagination  becoming  active,  its 
constant  comiKirisons  begin  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  opinions  and  judgment 

If  these  circumstances  hiul  not  been  overlooked, 
many  a  chihl  would  have  l>cen  preserved  from 
attempts  to  e.\cite  intellectuul  actions  of  wliicli 
it  was  physically  incapable;  attempts  as  irra- 
tional as  would  be  attempts  to  excite  a  child  to 
the  labours  of  a  man,  and  no  less  unfortunate  in 
their  effects.     Deprived  of  proper  bodily  exercise, 
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confined  to  an  uninvigoratiiig  atmosphere,  and 
excited  to  great  exertion  of  the  brain,  the  frequent 
consequences  have  been  not  only  an  impairment  of 
bodily  strength,  a  loss  of  physical  enci^,  but  a 
weakened  and  irritated  nervous  system,  irregular 
exertkomt,  and  subsequent  di»turbance  of  mind. 

If  d»  gradual  growth  and  order  of  development 
of  the  (acuities  of  the  mind  had  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  we  should  not  have  remarkedi 
in  90  many  countries,  but  more  than  all  in  our  own, 
the  perpetuation  of  systems  of  education,  shutting 
out  from  the  youthful  student  all  the  objects  on 
which  it  is  in  early  life  happiness  for  the  souses  and 
lUention  to  be  exercised,  and  calling  upon  him  for 
tadcs  and  performances  which  are  as  irksome  a.s 
they  are  injudicious ;  for  exertions  of  memory 
(rhich  dn  not  add  to  the  stores  of  wisdom ;  and 
acts  of  comparison,  which  neither  infoi-m  the  un- 
dcntsnding  nor  improve  the  heart.  Hut  it  has 
noit  unaccountably  happened,  that  the  mind  has 
feldom  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  two 
ftvai  objects  of  aiding  its  development,  (or  rather 
of  availing  ourselves  of  it,)  by  a  properly  ordered 
education ;  and  of  prvventing  or  relieving  the  dis- 
orders to  which  it  is  stibji^t. 

When  adult  age  is  attained,  and  the  muid  of  the 
individual  has  acquired  all  the  power  it  will  ever 
acquire,  except  what  results  from  continued  cxcr- 
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cise,  the  power  in  different  indiWduals,  compatible 
^th  sound  mind,  is  yet  extremely  various. 

And  first,  of  the  senses;  the  delicacy  and  accu- 
racy of  which  miist  always  greatly  modify  the 
information  received,  and  the  performances  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  tlie  otherwise  best 
constructed  mind.  The  diversity  in  this  particular 
b  partly  natural,  and  partly  acquired.  Without 
some  degree  of  natural  perfection,  the  sense  of 
what  is  graceful  and  beautiful  would  be  shut  out 
from  any  man,  and  no  rules  of  art  could  compen- 
sate for  the  defect.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  the  liabi- 
timl  occupations  of  the  artist  greatly  improve  and 
refine  his  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  He  scck  what 
common  eyes  do  not  see,  and  he  describes  with  his 
pencil  what  common  hands  cannot  describe.  With- 
out an  accurate  sense  of  hearing,  no  one  ciiu  be  a 
good  musician :  but  the  practised  nmsician  has  aii 
appreciation  of  delicate  sounds  verj'  different  frooi 
that  which  Ls  made  by  common  cars.  He  acquires 
also,  no  less  than  the  artificer  or  the  Ju^ler,  ft 
degree  of  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  particular 
muscles,  which  strikes  tlic  obsen-er  as  more  remark- 
able, because  not  so  common  as  the  dexterity  ex- 
hibited in  dancing  or  in  the  common  exercise  of 
walking.  Unless  the  muscles  are  as  obedient  as 
the  senses  are  exact,  any  d^ree  of  perfection  in 
these  performances  is  unattainable  :  but  if  there  is 
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a  natural  acuteness  of  sense,  combined  with  flexi- 
hility  and  obedience  of  muscular  fibre,  practice  or 
ducation  does  the  rest  Tite  acuteness;  of  the 
■senses  may  be  thus  exceedingly  increased  ;  aiid  we 
bsre  many  examples  of  the  increase  of  one  sense 
m  persons  whose  mode  of  Ufe  has  required  such  an 
iocrcui:  fur  purfioscs  of  protuctiuu.  An  CKpcricnced 
aamma  readily  distinguishes  ships  from  each  other. 
ibe  size  of  which  to  the  eyes  of  a  hindHnuin  apiteai's 
the  same  :  many  sailors  distinguish  with  the  great* 
at  ease  ever}-  ship  in  the  navy,  between  which  the 
ludsman  only  sees  any  very  obvious  differences  of 
we  or  uf  rigging.  The  explanation  is,  tliaL  the 
soouui's  sense  of  sight  is  practised,  his  attention  is 
9ntD  to  its  objects,  and  he  detects  minute  varia- 
tiau  of  the  form  or  in  the  settuig  of  the  sails,  which 
ffve  a  character  to  every  ship ;  and  which  character 
bt  reads  with  its  mnch  facihty  as  men  read  the 
features  of  the  face.  Among  the  common  people 
of  an  agricultural  countr)*,  we  continually  meet 
vith  persons  in  whose  opinion  on  general  subjects 
wc  should  be  very  little  inclined  to  confide ;  but 
who  arv  t}ie  most  accurate  judges  of  those  circum- 
Mances  of  figure  and  extcnial  appearance  which 
b^cate  the  excellence  of  a  hurse,  or  au  ox,  or  a 
dog,  subjects  upon  which  their  senses  and  attention 
tavc  been  carefully  exerted  under  the  stimulus  of 
expected  profit.  In  situations  to  which  the  people 
of  highly  civilized  countries  are  seldom  exposed, 
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the  senses  acquire  an  extraordinary  acuteness. 
The  Indians  of  North  America,  with  whom, 
with  mart  everywhere  in  liis  savage  state,  the  chi 
business  of  hfe  is  to  preserve  it,  can  follow  their 
friends,  or  track  their  flying  enemies  or  their  prey, 
over  deserts,  and  through  vast  and  pathless  forests, 
where  to  an  European  eye  no  trace  appears  of  the  , 
foot  of  man  or  beast ;  and  they  effect  this  by  a^ 
perception  of  certain  marks,  which  only  senses  and 
attention  the  most  highly  exercised  could  appre- 
ciate. The  wandering  Arab  sees  the  distant  cara^ 
van  of  the  sandy  desert  many  liours  before  hts 
European  companion  can  perceive  it,  and  long 
before  it  is  actually  met  The  Hottentot  tllstin- 
guishcH  the  print  of  his  neighbour's  foot  amongst) 
the  traces  of  countless  steps ;  and  follows  the  bee 
through  the  air  with  a  sight  so  piercing,  as  to  track 
the  insect  to  its  very  nest,  as  easily  as  the  sports- 
niHU  marks  his  game.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  n<i 
less  acute  in  many  savage  nations ;  as  among  thi! 
New  Hollanders,  and  the  ferocious  people  of  New 
Zealand.  The  sense  of  smell,  also,  acquires  among 
some  tribes  a  singular  perfection  :  it  is  by  this  sense 
that  the  Calmuck  turns  his  steps  towards  the 
distant  tires  of  an  encampment,  where  booty  may 
be  obtained,  or  rest  for  the  night.  The  Peitivians 
detect  by  the  smell  the  countiy  or  race  of  several 
of  the  South  American  nations,  ]>erceiving  a  certain 
odour  from  the  skin,  which  the  European  cannot 
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detect,  but  which  the  Peruvian  discovers  with  as 
much    readiness  as   the   European   perceives  the 
ofarious  impression  made  on  hLs  sense  of  smell  by 
the  skin  of  a  negro.    In  these  instances  we  see 
nodes,  of  life  which  are  in  many  things  analogous 
to  ^e  modes  of  life  of  the  lieasts  of  the  forest, 
assisted  by  acuteness  of  senses  analogous  to  what 
the  lower  animals  possess^   and  i-vidently  arising 
from   increased   exercise  and  attention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wants  and  the  dangers  to  which  men 
are  in  such  a  state  exposed.    The  varieties  in  the 
jcoteness  of  the  senses  observed  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, are  also  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
exercise  and  attention.   Without  a  natural  capacity 
far  exercise,  no  cKercise  can  be  efficient ;  but  with 
il,  the  diifercncc  between  the  exercised  and  the 
UBexercised  sense  almost  amounts  to  that  which 
exists  between  a  sense  and  the  deprivation  of  that 
seoie.    A  sportsman  detects  a  hare,  where  a  noS'ice 
in  the  field  8«;es  nothing  btit  clods  and  stones :  a 
botanist  espies  the  modest  beauties  of  the  smallest 
Bower  among  "all  the  common  weeds  that  grow." 
The  experienced  naturalist  sees  differences  which 
the  learner  cannot  see ;  and  the  physician  detects 
the  characters  of  disease  amidst  the  vivacity  and 
deceptious  bloom  o(  apparent  health. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  that  which  is  least  em- 
pto}'cd  in  ci\it)zed  nations ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  in  whom  it  is  so  obtuse  as  hardly  to  have 
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any  existence.  Others  are  naturaUy  possessed 
great  aiid  even  inconvenient  acuteness  of  this  se 
and  almost  "  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain."  Thi 
peculiar  acutencss  is  in  our  coimtry  commool; 
seen  in  particular  families,  and  is  generally  coi 
nected  mth  a  high  d^ree  of  susoeptihility  in  thi 
whole  of  Ihc  nervoits  system.  The  modem 
mans  appear  to  be  angularly  affected  in  this  way 
so  that  even  a  perfumed  pocket  handkerchief  is 
afSiction  to  them.  We  may  sec  instances  of  t 
acttteness  of  smell  arising  from  practice  and  atten- 
tion in  those  Vr'ho  deal  in  drugs,  spices,  tea,  an 
various  articles  of  grocery,  of  which  a  certain 
fume  is  indicative  of  certain  qualities. 

Another,  and  very  common  example  of  sen; 
becoming  more  acute  from  greater  attention  be' 
paid  to  them,  may  be  observed  in  the  accural 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing  of  many  blind  persons; 
who,  hy  this  merciful  compensation  of  nature, 
detect  places  and  persons  with  great  facility,  and! 
pursue  a  great  variety  of  useful  occupations.  I: 
some  instances,  the  blind  have  also  possessed 
nicrcased  acuteness  of  smell,  and  it  has  proved  a 
ground  of  attachment  or  aversion  to  those  with 
whom  tliey  mixed. 

If  the  emotions  may,  as  has  already  been  said, 
be  considered  as  modifications  of  sensation,  it  should 
in  this  place  be  observed  that  they  are  more  forcible 
in  some  individuals  than  in  others;  some  being 
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more  susceptible  of  jojf  aonuw,  i 
(ore,  hatred,  thu  others  are  s«m  to  be:  and  m 
the  will  spnngs  from  ccrUin  desires  aod  iftdiaM 
'*iB™»""C  in  ft  tensbihtT  to  tmotionB  and  ka- 
Htianc.  but  regulated  by  the  nndaittB^g,  k  is 
afidnt  that  the  chancter  of  the  iofividna]  mmt 
depend  upon  the  de^;ree  in  which  the  natural  or 
lectured  streogth  of  his  mental  faculties  is  able  to 
coalrol  his  natural  sensibility  to  embbons  and  to 
dte  impressions  o(  sense.  Those  lowest  in  the 
scale  are  H-boUy  ffven  up  to  the  psfsioRS 
appetites ;  many,  iar  above  these,  are  yet  the 
ifort  of  ever)'  emotion  and  affection ;  others  man 
favtunately  constructed,  or  who  have  been  guided 
lad  discipUned  to  better  ends,  acquite  vaiioua 
decrees  of  command  o^'er  these  impulses ;  and  the 
Irast  &ulty  of  our  sjMxtes  attain  the  bluest  degree 
mental  control  over  the   suggestions  of  their 

and  moral  nature. 
The  instances  which  have  been  mentloited  uf 
nciedes  in  the  acutcness  and  power  of  the  senses, 
nd  of  the  frequent  dependence  of  these  varieties 
on  the  employment  of  a  more  diligent  attention  to 
ihe  objects  of  tlie  particular  sense,  arc  sufficiently 
obvious;  and  ure  in  themselves  enough  to  show 
the  important  nature  of  that  faculty  of  attention  of 
which  the  degrees  of  perfection  form  the  basis  of 
memory,  of  compariiion,  of  reflection,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  imaginative  power,  of  every  inlel- 
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lectual  excellence.  Tlic  power  of  exercising  it,  as 
of  exercising  the  senses,  adniits  of  &ome  natural 
varieties  in  different  individuals  ;  or  of  a  facility  of 
applying  it  to  tlificrent  objects  of  external  or  in- 
ternal sense,  productive  in  different  individuals  of 
different  Icinds  of  attainment,  and  different  kinds  of 
mental  production.  The  varieties  of  attainment 
which  result  from  its  exercise  take,  in  many  in- 
xtanccs,  their  character  from  the  accuracy  or 
acuteness  of  some  sense  possessed  by  the  same 
individual;  and  thus  in  various  arts  and  sciences, 
each  acquires  some  peculiar  tUstiuction.  The 
painter  attend.s  to  form  and  colour,  the  geometri- 
cian to  figure  and  number,  the  chemist  to  the 
composition  of  bodies,  the  naturalist  to  the  habits  of 
animals  or  characters  of  plants,  the  astronomer  to 
the  arrangement  and  movements  of  the  stare,  the 
moralist  to  the  still  more  intricate  movements  of 
human  feelmgs,  as  indicated  by  human  actions; 
and  eacli  thus  exercising  attention  on  the  objects 
of  sense,  institutes  those  comi>arisons  between  the 
several  objects  present,  or  present  and  {>ast,  seen 
at  once,  or  seen  alternately,  or  seen  and  remem- 
bered, or  remembered  only,  and  performs  those 
abstractions  and  acts  of  reflection  which  lead  to 
learning  and  to  knowledge. 

The  power  of  attending  to  objects  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  voluntary  efforts.  \\'hen  wc 
determine  to  study  a  subject,  we  determine  to 
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attend  to  it,  and  wc  find  that  wliat  we  considered 
beyiHid    our    understanding   becomes  inteUigible. 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  education  should  be  to 
accmtom  the  attention  as  well  as  the  senses  to 
cserdiie.       The  p-eat  difference  between  man  and 
nun,  the     suiJerior    actjiiirement,    inflTicnce,    and 
power  of  the  most  envied  individuals,  arises  almost 
wliaOjr  from  the  superior  degree  in  which   they 
fOBiess,  as  a  gifl  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  effort, 
Un  single  faculty.    A  man  who  cannot  command 
tn  attention  must  always  be  inferior  to  him  who 
en:  and    to  whatever  line  of  human  pursuit  the 
^tentjon    is   steadily    directed,   in   that    line    the 
ftaon  who  makes  the  effort  l>econies,  to  a  certain 
dtcnt.  and  iti  proportion  to  the  natural  vigour  of 
tbe  &culty,  eminent.     Labour,  which  alone  im- 
futs  value  to  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  ia 
ao  less  essential  tu  the  value  of  any  man's  intellec- 
tad  power ;   and  no  one  knows  of  what  he  is 
dipable  until  he  resolutely  tries.     When  accident 
compebt  particular  attention  to  any  subject,  it  is 
ahrays  experieitced  that  more  is  seen  in  connec- 
6on  with  it  than  had  been  previously  supposed  to 
be  within  its  sphere :  the  subject  acquires  a  new  cha- 
racler;  is  seen  in  a  new  light     Original  thoughts, 
previously  unconceived,  arise  in  the  mind,  and 
truths,  not  perceived  before,  now  and  then  reward 
the  laborious  investigator   with  unexpected  plea- 
sures.    The  noblest  (vorks  of  antiquity  were  con- 
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structed  without  models;  the  brightest  actions 
which  have  ever  ma<le  man  illustrious,  were  pep- 
formed  without  pre-existing  examples ;  the  highest 
discoveries  achieved  by  man  were  made  without 
the  learning  of  hooks.  Wlien  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  asked  by  what  means  he  had  arrived  at  his 
discoveries,  he  replied,  "  By  always  tlunking  unto 
them."  On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  1  keep  tin 
subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first 
dawiiings  open  slowly,  by  little  and  Uttle,  into  a 
fiill  light."  And  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beiitley,  he 
says,  "  If  I  have  done  the  public  any  service  in 
this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  hut  industry  and 
patient  thought."  This  extraordinary  man  was  in 
many  things  an  exception  to  tlie  ordinary  intelU* 
gences  among  whom  he  was  thrown — one  might 
almost  say  by  mistake — if  the  Great  Power  which 
governs  all  things  could  mistake,  and  if  we  did  not 
rather  observe  and  admire,  how,  from  time  to  time, 
such  intellectual  organizations  are  permitted  to 
a|^ar,  for  the  advancement  of  the  wisdom  and 
the  'virtue  of  human  beings.  But  many  examples 
by  which  individuals  would  be  shown  to  have  raised 
themselves  from  obscurity  to  distinction,  bv  ori- 
ginal invcntiou,  might  be  quoted  among  less  distin- 
guished men,  in  whose  habits  of  life  are  to  be 
found  the  clearest  traces  of  severe  and  uninter- 
rupted and  voluntary  thought:  and  whoever  will 
determine  to  employ  the  faculties  of  his  mind  dili- 
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genHf,  and  especially  liis  attention,  will  discover 
that  he  can  understand  more,  and  efTect  more  than 
Ik  at  one  time  believed  it  possible  to  do.  Whatever 
tdcats  are  possessed,  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  ex- 
ercnc  tlicm  ;  and  above  all  it  should  be  remem- 
hvnAt  by  those  who  are  hap]iy  enough  to  po&sess 
talniU superior  to  othcni,  that  "great  partjt  arc  a 
gnaHruat-"  • 

In  endeavouring  to  speak  of  the  separate  facul- 
ties,  their  mutual  dependence,  or  tJie  mutual 
mitance  afforded  by  them,  meets  us  at  every 
dip.  Wo  have  secu  how  necessary,  even  to  the 
peHcction  of  the  best  oi^aiiized  sense,  is  the 
faculty  of  attention.  The  faculty  of  attention 
iorU.  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  would  have 
a  most  limited  ran^*.  'We  mi|i;ht  be  constantly 
obavrving,  and  cnmtantly  comparing  things  present 
whh  one  anotiier ;  but  having  no  power  of  recall- 
ing things,  when  once  past,  wc  should  not  remember 
the  result  of  the  comparison ;  wc  should  acquire 
no  experience,  and  no  wisdom.  But  attention  is 
the  parent  of  memor)',  and  where  the  first  is 
gieateat,  the  last  is  most  indelible.  If,  in  the 
education  of  a  child,  wc  mix  our  cncoureigcmcnt  of 
its  natural  desire  to  exercise  its  senses,  with  at- 
tempts to  command  that  attention  which  it  is  so 
euy  to  excite,  we  shall  find  wc  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  memory  far  more  securely,  than  by 
*  Hurke. 
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efforts  to  chain  its  attention  on  things  wMch  can 
with  difliculty  be  made  the  object  of  sense.  The 
memory  is  doubtless  of  various  power  in  various 
individuals.  Whilst  there  are  some,  in  whom  the 
characters  engraven  by  a  certain  sliare  of  atten- 
tion are  effaced  by  succeeding  impressions,  Uke 
the  figures  drawn  for  amusement  on  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  which  the  next  tide  destroys  ;  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  individuals  in  whom  the 
memory  seems  to  retain  every  impression  for  ever. 
In  examples  of  the  latter  kind,  however,  wc  may 
sometimes  observe,  that  the  memory,  though 
retentive,  is  not  capacious;  and  that  the  atten- 
tion, though  acute,  is  not  so  comprehensive  as  to 
combine  with  unusual  force,  as  regards  one  set  of 
impressions,  even  the  common  degree  of  power  as 
r^ards  others.  The  man  who  counted  the  words 
which  Garriek  spolie  in  a  tragedy,  attended  merely 
•to  the  words.  The  sense,  the  expression,  the 
power  and  genius  of  the  actor,  were  not  attended 
to  by  him,  and  he  received  and  retained  no  impres- 
sion of  them.  There  are  few  so  singularly  gifted 
as  Pascal  is  said  to  have  been :  not  only  with  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  excelling  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  with  a  memory  so  retentive,  as  that 
he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or 
thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age."* 

Thus  far  wc  sec  that,  notwithstanding  the  various 

•  tocke. 
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power  of  the  senses,  of  the  attention,  and  the  me- 
worj,  in  difTercnt  persons,  care  and  study  alone  may 
ifect  a  great  diversity ;  and  particularly  that  much 
ittention  may  improve  the  senses  and  strengthen  the 
rntOMry,  But  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
Dcxl  Acuity  to  be  sjwkcu  of— that  of  Imagination ; 
a  faculty  all  the  varieties  and  all  the  hilluences  of 
■faicb  the  pathologist,  but  mure  especially  the 
■Rital  pathologist,  ought  to  make  liis  study. 

The  objects  upon  which  the  Imagination  is 
exenised,  may  be  iucreiised  in  number  by,  as  they 
■raO  oripinaily  derived  from,  the  use  of  the  senses ; 
■d  by  a  certain  power  of  attention.  The  more 
■Uerials  there  are  stored  in  the  memory,  the  more 
Arenified  will  Ik  the  shapes  and  forms  into  which 
the  hnagination  compels  them.  Still,  there  is  a 
linnity  in  the  power  of  imagination  of  different 
■m,to  which  no  care  can  add.  It  is  perhaps  in- 
nriably  and  necessarily  connected  with  a  great 
maceptibiUty  to  sensations  and  emotions  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  superiority  which  it  confers,  is  that  to 
which  most  intellects  most  agree  to  bow,  as  being 
u  admirable  in  its  effects,  as  in  itself  it  is  uuat- 
tjunable  by  study  and  by  art. 

A  dull  man  may  by  a  diUgcnt  use  of  his  senses, 
and  by  plodding  attention  to  their  impressions, 
acquire  an  exact,  although  it  be  a  limited  know- 
let^  ;  he  may  store  his  menu)ry,  and  acquire  suf- 
ficient wisdom    for  all    the  purposes    of  life  :  but 
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to  the  limited  powers  of  his  inia^nation  he  can  add 
nothing.  If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  believe 
that  tliis  great  gift  is  to  be  acquired  by  attention  to 
rules,  or  to  be  accumulated  by  industry,  he  finds 
too  late  that  he  is  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  exhi- 
bits himself  in  the  ill-arranged  finery  of  wealtliter 
minds,  witlioiit  attracting  the  lea.tt  degree  of  admi- 
ration. No  less  in  ^'uin  is  the  attempt  of  the  dull 
to  depreciate  that  which  they  are  totally  unable  to 
comprehend ;  for  the  faculty  of  imagination^  though 
often  fatal  by  its  excess,  is  never  possessed  in  a 
remarkal)le  degree  by  men  in  whom  the  other  facul- 
ties are  greatly  limited ;  and  it  is  seldom  absent  in, 
though  it  may  be  cautiously  restrained  by,  those 
whose  sensations  and  emotions,  and  whose  atten- 
tion and  meiuor)',  are  powerful  and  comprehensive. 
It  may  have  a  little  vagrant  exercise  In  the  weak 
and  foolish,  and  its  limited  power  may  dominate 
over  the  general  imbecility  of  the  other  tacnities,  but 
its  higher  aspirations  are  only  accorded  to  those. 
who,  in  all  the  other  faculties  of  mind,  are  equal  to 
men  of  no  common  scale  of  intellect.  If  it  exist  in 
great  strengtli,  and  the  other  faculties  so  balance  it 
as  to  make  it  subserWent  to  tlicir  purposes,  the 
offices  for  which  it  was  imparted  to  men,  either 
exclusively,  or  at  least  as  a  distinction  from  the  in- 
ferior animals,  nre  then  justly  performed :  it  attracts 
the  other  faculties  to  more  frequent  exercise ;  it 
proposes  wliat  could  not  possibly  have  been  pre- 
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viously  proved ;  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  thought 
in  all  who  think,  and  it  aids  even  the  most  dcH- 
berate  operations  of  the  philosopher,  whom  it 
proui|>ts  to  various  investigations,  and  lights  on  his 
way  to  great  discovcrietr.  Other  men  may  Ic^am 
what  others  know,  but  a  man  so  gilled  can  learn 
that  of  which  all  other  men  are  ignorant.  The 
fleeting  su^estions  of  this  faculty  may  be  made  to 
many ;  but  in  bitu  aloue,  by  proposing  some  grand 
and  attainable  object,  they  lead  to  such  an  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  to  such  attention  and  compa- 
rison, and  abstraction,  and  reflection,  as  produce 
trutliK  unknown  before.  Of  thuse  effects  it  is  snf- 
Bcient  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  splendid  illus- 
tration afforded  by  the  works  and  biography  of 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Davy. 

Even  in  minds  less  happily  balanced,  but  yet  not 
defident  in  the  other  facidtics, — minds  in  which 
imagiuation  gains  the  ascendency,  will  not  be  com- 
manded, but  yet  does  not  rule  despotically, — it  leads 
to  combinations  of  thought,  and  to  decorations  of 
wisdom,  which  attract  many  to  both ;  and  throws  a 
charm  round  all  objects,  even  of  mere  human  in* 
tcrest,  wliich  few  do  not  feel  and  acknowledge. 
The  government  of  the  imagination  is,  doubtless, 
no  less  trssential  to  happiness  than  to  wisdom :  like 
all  other  advantages  of  nature,  it  is  the  most  to  be 
valued  when  not  in  excess ;  and  it  is  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  possessor,  when  acconipaiii(?d  and 
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balanced  by  a  liberal  proportion  of  the  other  gifta 
of  mind,  and  by  a  disposition  to  attend  to  what  is 
useful,  rather  than  to  what  in  merely  pleasurable. 
But  under  proper  regulation,  it  is  to  its  possessor  a 
gift  of  exceeding  and  incalculable  value ;  so  aug- 
menting ever)'  external  sense  as  to  he  like  the 
addition  of  one  more  than  is  possessed  by  his 
fullow-crcatures  ;  and  giving  to  his  recollected  sen- 
sations and  feelings  a  vividness  of  which  lower 
organizations  are  quite  incapable.  It  imparts 
energ}'  to  everj'  faculty,  and,  strictly  guarded  by 
their  action,  ministers  to  them  even  in  all  the  busi- 
ness of  life :  it  inspires  the  thoughts  of  the  poet ; 
it  dictates  to  tlie  oratory  it  breathes  on  the  ear  of 
the  com[>oser  Immiunics  never  heard  on  earth 
before  ;  it  directs  the  sculptor  to  the  beauty  which 
lies  burled  in  the  shapeless  block,  unseen  by  any 
eye  but  his ;  it  cheers  and  supports  through  excite- 
ment, through  anxiety,  in  watchings  and  labours 
impossible  but  for  the  help  which  flows  from  this 
eternal  source :  and  it  leads  each  in  his  own  lan- 
gu^e  to  the  e\pression  of  that  ideal  beauty  which 
fills  hiK  mind,  ajid  wliich  none  else  can  feel  or 
represent  In  the  absence  of  all  other  revelations 
of  the  Creatoi-'s  will,  this  faculty  it  is  which  leads 
man,  in  sage  or  simple  or  savage  state,  to  some 
conception,  some  adumbration  and  foreknowledge, 
of  a  state  beyond  this  life,  where  what  can  only  be 
felt  here;  may  be  a  blest  reality.     \\'hilst  to   the 
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man  who  possesses  no  iinagiiiatioii,  a  flower  is  a 
mere  flower,  and  night  and  day  are  but  a  siiccessian 
of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  landscape  is  but  so 
nany  acres  of  various  coloured  earth ;  he  knows 
only  that  the   flowers   apixrar  because  it  is  the 
Hi-xson  of  spring,  and  the  leaves  fall  because  it  is 
uitumn,  and  the  stomi  i-agcs  because  it  is  ^vinter. 
But  the  man  of  glowing  imagination  i.s  penc-trated 
iritb  all  the  undefinable  influences  of  external  na- 
lure,— of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  the  deep 
iiighl,  and  of  every  changing  season  ;  and  associates 
all  these  with  those  images  of  greatness  fuid  that  unat- 
tainable moral  beauty  which,  all  inconsistent  and 
wayward  as  he  may  be,  for  ever  exist  within  his  soul. 
He  finds,  in  the  simplest  flower  that  blows,  a  volume 
of  contemplation:  the  scattered  leaves  present  hiin 
witli  lessons  of  mortality :  he  hears  the  voice  of  God 
in  the  wind.    He  [>enetrates  to  the  mysterious  mean- 
tngfi  of  all  that  meets  the  mortal  sense,  and  has 
$]inpathics  of  thought  which  never  yet  were  uttered 
inwords.    Without  losing  his  consciousness,  as  men 
in  sleep,  he  can  exercise  the  boundless  power  of 
bncy  in  his  ittudy,  or  in  Ins  w»lks,  or  in  tlu>  crowd; 
create  imnginar^'  characters,  invest  them  with  life, 
animate  them  uitli  feelings,  infbnn  tlicm  nith  elo- 
<(ueiicc;   or.  exhausting  all  the  materials  of  litis 
•orW,  he  can  wander  into  regions  to  all  else  for- 
liiiWi'n  :  the  i>onals  of  hell  admit  him  to  the  dreadful 
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secrets  within  ;  or  he  travels  in  the  immcasiireable 
spaces  between  the  everlasting  stars,  and  the  gates 
of  heaven  turn  on  their  "goldtn  hinges"  to  receive 
him. 

Thoso  who  have  dwelt  with  deUght  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  Shakspeare  and  our  own 
Milton,  will  need  no  other  illustrations  of  this  cha- 
racter, nor  any  assurance  that  this  account  of  it  is 
not  exaggerated.  Of  the  personal  liistory  of  Shak- 
speare wc  unfortunately  know  but  little  ;  but  what 
we  do  know  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  he  was 
formed  in  nature's  happiest  mould ;  that  his  feelings, 
temper,  judgment,  "  all  the  elements"  were  so 
mixed  in  him,  that,  xvhilst  the  realities  of  the  world 
could  not  chill  his  fancy,  his  mighty  imagination 
never  ovennastered  his  understanding.  Of  that 
other  glorious  person  we  know,  from  his  writings, 
from  his  immortal  poems  and  his  majestic  prose, 
and  from  all  the  biographical  details  of  his  life, 
enough  to  convince  us  that  he  was  all  and  mori^ 
than  all  that  has  been  described ;  and  therefore 
enabled  at  once  to  take  n  great  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life  hi  times  of  national  calamity  ;  and. 
although  exposed  to  the  fretting  influences  of  un- 
happy domestic  arrangements,  and,  in  his  old  age 
and  blindness,  to  poverty  and  n^lect,  still  to  main- 
tain thoughts  and  perform  actions  worthy  of  the 
heroic  cast  of  his  mind ; — and  still,  as  has  been 
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truly  and  beautifully  observed  b?  a  living  poet 
worthy  to  praise  him, "  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart."* 

The  lot  of  man  would  indeed  be  unequally  cast, 
if  the  privileges  of  imagination  were  ever  enjoyed 
without  alloy.      This  wonderful  faculty  has  tlic 
power  of  adding  to  the  pains  and  griefs  of  life,  no 
tecs  than  to  its  most  exalted  pleasures.     The  very 
■Qsccptibility  with  which  it  is  commonly  conjoined, 
makes  this  inevitable.     Both  by  its  power  of  exag- 
gerating hope  and  fear,  and  joy  and  sorrow,  it 
hurries  men  towards  errors  from  which  uotliing  but 
ibe  greatest  vigtlanee  of  their  attention  and  com- 
parison can  preserve  them.     If  it  can  assist  our 
senses,  and  make  every  impression  more  intense,  it 
can  also  personate  real  objects  and  create  delusive 
iropressaons :  in  doing  this,  it  can  array  itself  in  the 
colours  of  confidence  and  hope,  but  it  can  also  ex- 
change them  for  the  darker  hues  of  suspicion  and 
despair.     Capable   of  every  variety  of  garb  and 
character,  or  it  can  hallow  industry  and  thought, 
and  lend  dignity  to  common  pursuits,  so  also  can 
it  lend  Illusion  and  charm  to  dissipation,  and  con- 
ceal the  pernicious  grossness  of  vice.     If,  in  happily 
constructed  minds,  or  in  those  whom  accident  has 
lUrtctcd  into  [Kiths  not  abounding  with  temptation, 
it  flcvatCH  their  aspii'ations   and   embellishes    the 
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character  ;  so,  in  less  fortunate  persons,  its  luxuries 
are  associated  with  all  that  misleads  and  all  that  be- 
trays ;  and  its  false  light  plays  around  their  sinking 
virtue  like  those  vaporous  churchyard  gleams,  which 
flicker  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  when  every 
other  light  has  passed  away. — When  we  come  to 
examine  departures  from  sound  mind,  it  will  bo 
found  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  of 
mental  e\'ils  connected  with  the  imagination,  when, 
from  some  natural  or  acquired  defect  in  those  facul- 
ties which  ought  to  restrain  it,  it  is  allowed  an 
unbridled  license. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the  faculty 
of  attention,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  ■ 
on  the  exceeding  importance  of  that  alternate 
attention  which  is  called  Comparison.  Yet  some 
[jossess  great  power  of  attention  with  little  rea- 
dine«4s  of  that  alternate  attention  which  constitutes 
comparison ;  and  consequently  acquire  better  than 
they  judge.  It  is  the  exertion  of  comparison 
which  leads  to  all  exact  knowledge,  and  it  is  cei- 
tainly  the  most  important  of  all  the  modes  of 
montnl  action.  Simple  attention,  without  the 
power  of  alternate  attention,  would  place  man  in 
the  scale  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  superior 
accuracy  of  the  alteniate  attention  exercised  by 
him  on  things  present,  or  on  things  absent,  or  on 
things  present  and  absent,  or  on  things  real  and 
imagined,  gives  him  whatever  rank  he  attains  in 
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the  opinion  of  his  fellow-mcn.  Without  it,  little 
could  he  acquired,  and  the  judgment  could  have 
no  exercise ;  the  actions  would  generally  be  ill 
regulated,  and,  when  the  wisest,  hardly  more  than 
instinctive.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  this  faculty 
mil  be  found,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  lunatics,  to  merit  particular  regard.  A  pow- 
erful exercise  of  it  may  be  also  a  limited  exer- 
cise. The  man  of  wit  in  conversation,  the  poet 
who  is  profuse  in  the  employment  of  similes,  the 
teacher  who  teaches  every  thing  by  examples, 
the  orator  whose  figures  are  even  wearisome,  all 
possess  this  faculty  in  great  power,  but  limited  to 
the  obsen'ation  of  resemblances.  So  does  the 
sanguine  man,  who  is  always  in  the  present  enjoy- 
ment of  some  hypothesis  of  his  own  or  of  others. 
But  that  further  comparison  which  detects  differ 
ences  distinguishes  the  more  accurate  rcasoner, 
&nd  gi^'cs  a  higher  character  to  his  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  his  n-ritings.  Those  who  possess  it  in 
the  highest  degree  can  seldom  be  imposed  upon ; 
and  they  exercise  a  correct  and  severe  judgment 
upon  every  subject  that  comes  before  them. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  diversity 
of  different  natures,  with  respect  to  the  internal 
sensations  or  emotions  which  give  origin  to  the 
affections  and  {Ntssions.  It  is  evident  that  some 
we  more  sxisceptible  than  others  of  love,  or  fear, 
or  shame,  or  anger:  but  the  degree  in  which  these 
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feelings  liave  been  checked  by  the  exertion  of  the 
montal  faculties  has  so  much  to  do  with  their 
habitual  indulgence,  or  vnth  the  habitual  command  I 
of  them,  that  any  further  consideration  of  them 
may  be  deferred  until  we  speak  of  the  terrible  dis- 
orders of  mind  which  they  accompany,  or  to  which 
they  lead. 

The  strength  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  if 
originating  in  the  primary  strength  of  mere  sen- 
sation, re-arts  upon  the  senses  and  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  ;  suggests,  or  directs,  or  eren  creates, 
what  we  call  Attention,  and  gives  vivacity  to  the 
Memory  and  Tmuglnation.  Instigated  by  the 
desire  of  distinction,  by  indignation,  or  by  mere 
animal  passion,  the  intellect  is  put  to  unusual 
exertions,  and  can  perform  them.  Invention,  con- 
trivance, and  discovery,  have  commonly  arisen 
from  a  desire  for  some  convenience  or  luxur^' ;  and 
the  most  poignant  efforts  of  wit,  though  often  pro- 
duced under  the  inftuence  of  a  love  of  praise, 
have  not  unfrequently  S[>rung  from  the  feeling  of 
anger.  The  intensity  with  which  every  sensation 
or  emotion  is  felt  naluially  becomes,  therefore,  in 
many  cases,  a  kind  of  mcasuix-  of  the  imaginative 
factdty. 

Veiy  little  observatiou  will  convince  any  one 
who  attends  to  the  words,  actions,  ex|>resslon,  and 
general  character  of  those  whom  he  meets  in  his  M 
daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  that  the  faculties 
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of  mind,  enumerated  in  the  second  chapter,  are 
possessed  in  various  decrees  and  combinations,  by 
different  individuals,  without  iictual  impainnent  of 
mind.     Whatever  may  be   the    original   situation 
of   individuals^  supposing   each   to   have   cnjovcd 
some  advantages  of   education.  It  will   be  found 
that  men  take  their  places  in  the-  scale  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  consequently,  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  in   which  those   mental 
bculdes  are  possessed  by  them.     Some  are  ad- 
mired for  the  singular  perfection  of  one  or  two ; 
others  elevated  by   the  excellence  of  nil ;  and  a 
few  lifted  far  above  the  rest  by  the  combination  of 
general  strength  of  the  mental  ftLculttes  with  tran- 
scendant   power  of  one   faculty  in   particular,   a 
combination  to  which  we  give  the  distinctive  name 
of  Genius,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  there 
have  been  so  many  dis])utes ;  the  very  existence 
of  which  has  sometimes  been,  doubtless  by  those 
who   were  very   ignorant  of  its   nature,   wholly 
denied  ;  and  which,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  is  the 
conjunction  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  mind,  with 
all  that  is  excellent  and  perfect  in  the  objt'cts  of 
its  exercise.     This  meaning  of  Genius  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  in  which  It  is  oflen  very 
erroneously   used,  with  reference    to    men  who 
acquire  without  difficulty  a  certain  degree  of  proB- 
ciency  in  every  thing  they  attempt,  but  who  never 
apply  to  any  one  thing  so  entirely  as  to  do  any 
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good     In  these  men  the  continued  application  of 
the  attention  is  diffiailt,  and  so  far  the  faculty  itself 
is  inii)erfect :  they  appear  very  truly  to  be  what  | 
a  writer  in  the  Spectator  calls  "so  many  unfinished 
pieces  of  nature  ^vrought  off  in  haste."* 

The  definition  vhich  I  have  given  of  Genius,  is 
borne  out  by  the  history  of  such  individuals  as  the 
two  who  were  mentioned  a  few  pages  hack,  and 
whose  claims  to  tlie  appellation  of  men  of  genius,   j| 
will  not,  I  imagine,  be  disputed.    All  contemporary 
accomits  of  Mr.  Burke,  whether  proceeding  from 
his  friends  or  from  his  enemies,  concur  in  repre- 
lenting  him  as  a  manof  this  description :  as  one 
who  seemed  to  possess  that  power  of  universal 
acquirement  which    men   who  delight  in  mental 
exercises  often  desire,  but  for  which  human  life  is 
too  short,  and  hviman  talents,  except  in  these  rare 
instances,  arc  too  limited.     His  character  as  a  pro- 
found politician,  not^vithstaiiding  several  en'ors  into 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  physical  temperament,  is  sulUciently 
established  by  the  frequent  references  which  men 
of  Jill  parties  make  to  his  authority  r  but  we  are 
told  that  he  had  also  so  wonderful  a  capacity  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  that  on  whatever  subject  ho  s|K>ke,  the 
hearer  was  led  to  suppose  that  subject  had  been 
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the  study  of  his  whole  life.  This  was  rciieatedly 
'Observed  as  being  the  character  of  his  public  ora- 
tions, which  necessarily  comprehended  at  different 
tiiDes  subjecU  widely  Tarious,  and,  to  common 
apfirchensions,  incom|)atiI)lc.  In  private  coiivursa- 
tion  also,  which,  though  demanding  less  mental 
power,  yet,  as  it  descends  more  into  particulars,  is 
perhaps  a  more  severe  trial  of  the  exact  depth  of  a 
man's  infonnation,  the  effect  he  produced  was  even 
greater.  Dr:  Johnson  said  of  hiin,  "if  a  man  were 
to  go  by  chance,  at  the  same  lime  with  Burke,  under 
ashed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say,—*  this  is 
an  extraordinary-  man.'  If  Burke  should  go  into  a 
stabli!  to  see  his  horse  drest,  the  ostler  would  say, 
'we  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.'"  And 
OD  another  occasion,  he  remarked,  "  Burke  in  the 
only  man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds 
with  the  genend  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world. 
Take*  up  whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to 
meet  you."  It  is  curious  also,  that  Burke  had  his 
great  admirers  in  the  only  particular  concerning 
tt'hich  Johnson  wasunnnllingto  acknowledge  he  had 
any  merit,  that  is,  with  respect  to  his  wit."  Such 
was  hia  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  places 
connertcd  with  America  and  .\merican  history, 
thai  Benjamin  West,  himself  an  American,  seems 


*  BoKelt's   Life  of  JoltiiBOii.     Vol.    III.  p.  S»6  ;  uid    the 
Iwunul  o(  a  Tour  l«  lli<-  Hcbridrti,  3d  edition,  |i.  30. 
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to  have  half  suspected  him  of  being  his  coun- 
tryman, and  fiiinly  to  have  believed  that  he 
must  liave  visited  America.  Kno>vledgc  so  exten- 
sive, Eo  various!,  and  so  accurate,  could  not  have 
been  acquired  mthout  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
being  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been 
precise  and  powerful ;  memoiy  highly  faithful  and 
retentive ;  imagination  vivid ;  the  power  of  com- 
paring  vigorous  ;  the  great  result,  when  the  mental 
exercise  was  not  obstructed  by  passion,  was  a 
judgment  in  the  utmost  degree  correct  M'hatcver 
he  had  attempted  he  would  probably  have  mas- 
tered, and  in  different  circumstances  would  have 
excited  no  less  admiration  as  a  poet,  a  painter,  or 
a  lawyer,  than  he  did  as  an  orator,  an  author,  and 
a  statesman.  Viewing  his  character  altogether,  I 
should  say,  that  possessing  every  faculty  in  perfec- 
tion, his  superiority  arose  from  the  sui-passing 
comprehensiveness  and  power  of  his  attention. 

The  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  do  not,  how- 
ever, require  the  possession  of  genius ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  essential  to  wisdom  or  to  \irtue.  The  most 
enviable  condition  of  mind  is  that  by  which  an 
individual  is  enabled  to  judge  well  and  to  act  well  in 
all  ordinaiy  emergencies.  This  is  health  and  sound- 
ness of  mind;  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of 
all  the  mental  faculties.  It  h  compatibU  with  great 
and  useful  nctguisitions  ;  but  it  docs  not  invent  or 
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add.  It  constitutes  a  man  of  tulcnt,  not  a  man  of 
genius.  It  docs  not  prompt  its  possessor  to  chal- 
lenge the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world ; 
but  its  utility  is  constant,  its  operations  are  seldom 
disturbed,  and  the  happiness  it  produces  is  com- 
monly even  and  uninterrupted.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter of  mind  of  those  whom  we  meet  with  in 
common  life,  who  ore  not  remarkable  for  any  formal 
or  any  brilliant  indications  or  proofs  of  intellect, 
but  whose  opinion  on  any  given  subject  is  com- 
monly 80  correct,  that  by  the  consent  of  all  their 
neighbours  they  are  the  constituted  advisers  in  all 
matters  of  individual  importance.  It  may  be  said 
of  such  useful  ]iersoiis,  that  although  they  cast  no 
broad  intellectual  light  over  human  affairs,  the 
serene  rays  of  their  understanding  cheer  and  ilhi- 
mtne  the  humble  valleys  of  life ;  each  shedding 
around  a  Utile  circle  of  human  society  consola- 
tion and  direction  in  the  unavoidable  trials  of  all 
who  compose  it.  Men's  opinion  of  them  is  ordt- 
narily  expressed  by  saying  that  they  possess  "  a 
sound  judgment;" — hut  judgment  is  the  result  of 
accurate  comparison,  and  this  again  is  alternate 
attention  to  objects  of  sense  or  memory,  aided  by 
a  docile  imagination  :  they  therefore  possess  all  the 
nuntal  faculties  in  a  certain  degree  of  perfection, 
and  ill  just  proportion  to  eacli  other. 

I  am  anxious  to  impress,  on  such  of  my  readers 
as  may  be  called  upon  by  their  professional  duties 
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to  give  an  opinion  in  cases  of  impairment  of  miiid 
and  of  iosanity,  the  importance  of  attending  to 
these  characters  of  the  mind  in  health.  I  would 
beg  them  to  exercise  a  continual  observation  on 
the  examples,  which  every  day  will  present  to 
them,  of  the  varioty  which  those  characters  may 
assume,  without  the  mental  health  being  either 
impab'ed  or  suspected  of  impairment.  They  will 
not  find  it  useless  to  acquaint  themselves  even 
with  tlic  indications  afforded,  by  external  expres- 
sion and  by  language,  of  ail  the  peculiarities  of 
mental  influences  hi  different  circumstances.  The 
subject  is  ftiU  of  interest  and  of  instrtiction. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  beg  their  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  instances  of  inequality,  weak- 
ness, or  other  peculiarity  of  mind ;  and  of  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  mind  suffers  actual  impairment, 
Avithout  wholly  excluding  the  individual  from  all 
approach  to  that  happy  state  of  nnsdom  and  virtue 
which  is  the  result  of  perfect  mental  health,  and 
without  insanity.  It  is  a  study  which  no  one,  who 
values  the  possession  of  mind,  can  feel  indifferent 
to :  but  one  which  the  medical  practitioner  cannot 
neglect  without  neglecting  Ids  duty.  The  greater 
the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  which  he  has 
contemplated  and  reflected  upon,  the  better  will  he 
understand  all  that  relates  to  disorder  of  the  mind, 
and  the  less  will  be  his  difficult)'  in  any  case  in 
which  his  opinion  or  his  advice  may  be  required. 
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INIQt;Al.lTtE!<,  WEAKNESSES,  AND  PCCULIARITieS  OF  THE 
HVMAN  UNDERSTAXDISG,  WHICH  DO  HOT  AMOUNT  TO 
INSANITY. 

Is  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  considered 
the  faculties  of  a  healthy  miiid,  and  tiie  order  of 
their  development :  in  the  last  chapter  certain 
varieties  obsenable  ivithoiit  any  impairment  were 
spoken  of  and  illustrated.  I  now  proceed  tn  notice 
some  of  those  inequalities,  weaknesses,  and  pecu- 
liarities, the  consideration  of  which  1  have  asserted 
lo  be  essential  to  the  present  inquiry ;  inequalities, 
veaknesses,  and  peculiarities  affecting  the  power  or 
the  activity  of  some  or  of  all  the  mental  faculties, 
and  yet  not  producing  insanity.  I  design,  by  tliis 
kind  of  survey,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  distin- 
guishing all  these  varieties  from  true  insanity,  and 
tbo  for  appreciating  the  difference  between  one 
d^iree  and  form  of  insanity  and  another.  Without 
asserting  that  these  distinctions  have  been  wholly 
overlooked,  it  may  assuredly  be  said,  that  they 
have  been  greatly  disregarded  ;  and,  perhaps,  that 
aU  the  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  insanity, 
and  all  the  most  serious  o(  the  errors  which  have 
been  committed  in  the  management  of  the  insane, 
have    had   inattention    to   these   distinctions,    or 
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ignorance  of  tlicm,  for  their  source.  I  shall  pursue 
my  inquiry  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
mental  faculties  have  already  been  noticed;  and  if 
I  am  now  and  then  tempted  into  sonic  minuteness 
of  detail,  I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  that  many  of 
the  cases  comprehended  in  this  chapter  are  the 
cases  which  give  rise  to  doubt,  uncertainty,  and,  as 
I  apprehend,  to  frequent  practical  mistakes. 

It  is  by  the  senses  alone  that  we  hold  any  com- 
munication with  external  nature;  or  with  living 
objects.  It  is  by  the  senses  of  others  and  by  our 
own  that  we  communicate  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  otliers.  Without  the  senses  we  could  have  no 
consciousness  of  existence.  Their  loss  breaks  our 
connexion  with  our  fellow-creatures  ;  is  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  our  life.  If  we  are  with  a  deaf  person, 
we  seem  separated  from  him  by  an  almost  impas- 
sable partition;  if  with  one  who  is  blind,  an 
impemous  ciutain  seems  interposed  between  us;  if 
with  those  whose  exclusion  from  sense  is  greater, 
as  with  those  both  blind  and  deaf,  m'c  can  but 
faintly  discern  the  mind  which  is  so  helpless  and 
unprovided  :  its  identity  with  our  own  is  obscured  ; 
so  different  are  its  thoughts  and  feelings  Irom  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  or  so  difficult  is  the  mutual 
communication  of  them.  The  loss  of  a  single 
sensei—a  common  calamity,  and  one  which  men 
commonly  bear  with  patience, — alters  our  mode  of 
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^existence,  aud  ^catly  excludes  a  man  &om  the 
ciety  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Deprived  of  sight, 
the  world  of  touch  to  which  he  becomes  so  much 
confined  is  found  to  differ  wholly  from  the  world  of 
colour  in  which  the  use  of  the  eyes  had  placed 
bim,  and  in  which  he  lived  before.  The  loss  of 
two  senses  which  have  formerly  been  enjoyed  yet 
further  limits  our  consciousness  of  what  is  around 
us  in  the  world,  and  is  a  large  approach  to  the 
insensibility  of  death.  If  we  were  to  be  deprived 
of  one  more,  our  state  would  be  no  longer  a  state  of 
feeUng  and  enjoyment,  but  a  mode  of  existence  so 
limited  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  voluntary  exertion 
or  any  happiness. 

But  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  one  sense,  the 
impressions  formerly  received  by  that  sense,  the 
emotions  which  arose  from  it,  the  ideas  which 
sprung  from  it,  may  remain,  and  the  mind  be  no 
further  impaired  than  simply  by  the  loss  of  the 
sense  for  immediate  or  futu]"e  purposes.  For  tliese 
purposes  it  is  impaired ;  it  cannot  institute  a  com* 
parison  between  any  present  objects  on  which  that 
particular  senM  should  be  exerted,  or  between 
them  and  the  recollections  of  the  former  impres- 
sions of  the  sense  now  lost.  If,  therefore,  the 
sense  has  never  been  possessed,  the  individual  is  a 
defective  man  to  that  extent,  and  is  incapacitated 
Ui  auch  an  extent  from  tlie  fonnation  of  comparison 
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and  a  correct  judgment.  And  that  his  mind  is  nol 
further  impaired  by  the  privation  of  such  sense  or 
scnseSf  arises  only  from  \us  not  endeavouring  to 
reason  about  things  concerning  which  that  sonst*  or 
tliose  senses  could  alone  give  hiin  information.  He 
compares  only  what  lie  percei\  t>s,  and  he  therefore 
continues  to  make  comparisons  which,  however 
limited^  are  still  correct. 

There  are  individuals  whose  sensations  of  colourdo 
not  accord  with  those  of  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
who  do  not  know  blue  from  gieeu :  others  who  can- 
not distinctly  see  near  or  distant  objects  ;  or  distin- 
guish different  tiistes;  or  hear  minute  sounds  jwrcep- 
tible  to  the  ears  of  others,  or  derive  any  greater  plea- 
sure from  a  musical  composition  of  the  first  merit, 
than  from  the  strains  of  a  street  fiddle,  or  the  scream 
of  a  peacock.  In  these  persons  there  is  an  im- 
pairment or  defect  in  the  nerves  which  coninnmicate 
sensation;  commonly  a  natural  defect;  sometimes  an 
accidental  impairment,  as  in  a  man  whom  I  knew, 
who  lost  the  sense  of  smell  after  a  severe  fall  from 
his  horse,  by  which  has  head,  behind  one  ear,  was 
severely  injured.  Such  imi»airmenls  or  defects  are 
commoidy  discovered  and  avowed  by  the  persons  af- 
fected ;  and  they  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others,  con- 
cerning those  things  of  which  they  have  themselves 
no  accurate  sense.  \  man  does  not  assert  that  blue 
is  green,  or  green  is  blue  ;  or  that  there  are  no  such 
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things  as  liarmony  or  odour.     If  he  did  assert  such 
things,  and   from  a  fixed  belief,  his  mind  would 
I   on  that  point  be  diseased,  and  his  judgment  incor- 
rect. 
K      A  constitutional  pccnliarity  is  observed  in  certain 
individuals,  sometimes  referrible  to  depravement  of 
an  external  sense,  the  sense  of  smell,  and  sometimes 
not  verj-  explicalile ;   as  in  the  instances  of  an- 
tipathies excited  by  particular  objects.    The  most 
I  common  case  is  that  of  an  aversion  to  cats ;  by 
which,  among  others,  Henrj-  III.  of  France    and 
the  Duke    of  Schombcrg  were   afflicted :    persons 
cherishing  this  aversion  are,  it  would  seem,  actually 
affecttnl,  in  some  unexplained  way,  by  the  presence 
I  of  a  cat  in  the  same  room  vni\i  them,  even  when 
not  aware  that  the  animal  is  really  there.     The 
fact  may  depend  on  high  susceptibility  of  the  nerves 
I  of  smell ;  or  it  may  be  connected  with  some  uneasy 
fc. condition  of  the  nervous  system,  or  some  electric 
Vi^ncy,  about  which  it  would  not  be  very  profitable 
here  to  dispute.     In  some  instances,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  disa^ccabty  affected  by  such  impressions 
u  are  either  indifferent  or  agreeable  to  others,  as 
the  touch  of  velvet,  or  silk,  or  of  the  skin  of  a  hare 
or  rabbit.    An  aversion  to  particular  sounds,  and  a 
peculiar  affection  for  others,  is  very  common,  even 
when  no  circumstance  of  association  accounts  for  the 
peculiarity'.     Dr.  Reid  had  a  patient,  who  liad  a 
great  dislike  to  light  colours,  and  used  to  beg  him, 
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before  he  paid  his  ^isit,  to  cover  his  white  stockings 
with  a  black  apron.  A  famous  Russian  general 
entertained  a  singular  antipathy  to  mirrors,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  alwayg  took  care  to  give  him 
audience  in  a  room  without  any.  I  have  known 
patients,  in  whom  there  was  a  tendency  to  mania, 
complain  of  the  difliculty  they  found  in  guarding 
against  dislike,  not  oidy  of  particular  bidividuals, 
but  of  particular  parts  of  a  room,  or  of  the  house, 
or  of  particular  articles  of  furniture  or  dress  ;  those 
momentary  feelings  of  imeasiness  or  antipathy  to 
which  all  are  subject,  becoming  in  them  aggravated 
and  prolonged.  It  is  recorded  of  one  of  our 
English  poets,  that  his  chief  delight  was  to  sit 
still  all  day  and  have  his  h»r  combed  by  an 
attendant.  Sunt  qui  nuUam  voluptatcm  in  mu* 
lieribus  capiant,  nisi  ex  basiis,  vcl  ex  fonnam  pe- 
dum contemptando.  Cuidam  nihil  gratius  full 
quam  ut  mulier  ei  cutcm  abdominis  scalpello  leviter 
titillaret  Other  illustrations  will  probably  occur 
to  the  reader  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 
In  any  general  excitement  of  the  nen'ous  system, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  irritation  referred  to 
the  extremities  of  ner\-ous  ramifications.  The  sus- 
ceptible child  when  interested  with  its  books,  bites 
the  ends  of  its  lingers :  the  nen'ons  man  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  or  emotion  does  the  same.  Lord  Byron 
describes  the  "  silent  rage"  of  passionate  boyhood, 
seeking  relief  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  a  cup.     The 
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appronch  of  maniacal  disorder  is  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  a  disposition  to  bite,  cut,  and  tear  the 
ftngcrs.  Strong  tea  or  spirits  will  produce  a  tein- 
poraiy  effect  of  tliis  kind.  In  all  tliesi?  cases  there 
is  some  irritation  of  the  sentient  ner\'es  productive 
of  uneasy  or  unusual  sensations.  Thu  injuries  and 
woundj)  inflicted  on  themselves  by  lunatics,  are 
4fteti  to  be  similarly  accnimted  for.  These  pecu- 
Karities  are  sometimes  the  efl'ect,  but  never  alone 
the  cuuties  of  impaired  mind. 

The  faculties  of  uneducated  people,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  lower  order,  who  are  neither  instnicted 
by  precept  nor  observation,  are  so  little  used,  as  to 
be  incapalile  of  many  kinds  of  mental  exercise. 
They  suffer  daily  the  same  inconveniences,  for  want 
of  power  to  connect  causes  and  effucLs.  Even 
their  senses  are  so  unskilfully  employed  and  unim- 
provodt  that  we  cannot  always  depend  on  what  they 
bdjere  tliey  have  seen  with  their  eyes,  or  heard 
with  their  ears.  It  was  erroneously  said  by  the 
advocates  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  that  in  matters 
tHJact  or  of  sense,  the  ^idgar  were  equal  to  the  wise, 
though  inferior  in  matters  of  theory  or  reason. 
The  truth  is,  that  tliey  are  inferior  in  both,  and  the 
inferiority  arises  in  botli  cases  from  the  same 
cause: — 

*'  Our  T«Ty  eyes 
Arc  uHnetimes,  like  our  judginenu,  blind." 

False  opinions  in  all  matters  retreat,  as  to  their 
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last  hold,  to  the  common  people,  who  are  of  course 
peculiarly  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  those  of 
which  they  imagine  they  have  sometime  or  other 
had  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  But  we  learn  to 
use  our  senses,  no  less  than  we  learn  to  compare 
and  to  reason  on  what  they  present  to  u.s ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  first  kuid  of  learning,  simple 
and  easy  as  it  may  seem,  is  never  perfectly  acquired 
by  those  who  arc  utterly  miacquainted  with  the 
second,  so  that  the  senses  are  really,  in  such  per- 
sons, as  fallacious  as  the  judgment  itself.  Those 
who  have  nut  liad  the  advantages  of  instructiou 
generally  defer,  in  matters  requiring  judgment,  to 
those  better  able  to  judge,  and  the  deJiciency  pro- 
duces no  remarkable  disorder  of  conduct ;  but 
when,  supported  by  some  supposed  evidence  of 
their  senses,  ({uite  as  much  as  when  from  an  obsti- 
nate opinion  of  their  own  judgment,  they  disregard 
their  usual  guides,  and  act  for  themselves,  they  act 
with  all  the  indiscretion,  and  ollen  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  madmen.  The  erroneous  comparisons  and 
judgment  Lead  to  iiTational  actions,  and  the  madness 
of  the  people,  arising  from  superstitious  fears  or 
popular  prejudice,  has  been  as  leal  as  any  other 
kind  of  madness. 

There  are  certain  states  of  the  nerves  of  sensation, 
or  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  impression  of  objects 
is  made  upon  or  suggested  to  the  senses,  without 
the  objects  themselves  being  present ;  and  these 
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States,  though  generally  accompanied  witli  evident 
lymptomR  of  corporeal  disease,  are  sometimes 
Ihemselvcs  the  only  departures  from  a  perfect  state 
of  bodily  as  well  as  of  mental  health.  Many  extra- 
ordinary appearances,  related  by  persons  of  credit, 
arc  probably  thus  to  be  explained.  An  instance 
in  which  the  eyes  were  the  subject  of  the  delusion, 
and  the  effect  apparently  induced  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  posture  favouring  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  head,  occurred  in  a  family  of  my  own 
K  acquaintance:  a  woman  was  engaged  to  clean  a 
house  which  had  for  some  time  been  uninhabited  ; 
and  when  she  was  employed  in  washing  the  stairs 
she  saw,  on  accidentally  lifting  up  her  head,  the 
feet  and  legs  of  a  gigantic  woman;  and,  greatly 
alarmed  at  such  an  apparition,  fiod  from  the  house 
without  waiting  for  the  further  development  of  the 
figure.  In  another  in<;tance,  a  yoimg  lady  was 
accustomed  to  sit  up  at  night  long  afler  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  to  devote  the 
silent  hours  to  the  perusal  of  works  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  imagination ;  of^en  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hands  for  some  time,  in  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  one  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  what  is 
highly  interesting :  but  on  closing  the  volume,  and 
raising  her  head,  it  would  sometimes  happen  tliat 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  deceased  relative  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  looking  intently 
upon  her:    the  very  natural  suggestion  on  these 
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occasions  was  to  snatch  u|>  her  candle  and  endea- 
vour to  inakc  tlie  best  of  her  way  out  of  tlie 
room ;  but  the  figure  stUl  interposed  itself,  and, 
overcome  with  fear,  the  young  lady  commonly 
fainted.  The  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  will 
presently  be  seen,  connect  it  closely  with  others  in 
which  such  appearances  precede  violent  convulsive 
paroxysms,  and  ai'e  a  p«i't  of  the  disease. 

A  slight  degree  of  fever  is  suilicient  to  induce 
annoyances  of  this  nature.  They  sometimes  ac- 
company a  severe  cold;  and  in  the  month  in  which 
I  am  writing  (December,  1829,)  several  instances 
have  been  presented  to  my  notice,  during  a  very 
moist  and  fo^ty  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  cold 
winds,  of  febrile  attacks  Listing  only  a  few  days, 
coming  on  with  shivering,  and  attended  with  severe 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  the  particular  fonn  of  cere- 
bral disturbance  which  lias  just  been  nKintioned. 
The  progress  of  my  work  natiu-ally  increased  the 
interest  with  wluch  I  listened  to  the  details  of  the 
succession  of  objects  by  which  the  patients  were 
distressed,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  them. 
—By  an  eflbrt  of  the  attention,  any  one  may 
perceive  in  himself,  that  whenever  he  is  not  wholly 
engruKiied  by  any  subject, — not  only  when  he  is 
walking  or  sitting  alone,  but  when  he  is  conversing 
with  others, — there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  imagery 
passuig  tlirough  liis  mind ;  that  instantaneous 
transitions  are  making  of  thoughts  apparently  the 
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most  distant ;  that  whilst  the  general  tenor  ol'  the 
conversation  in  which  he  may  be  engaged  directs 
liim  chiefly  to  one  subject,  every  sentence  uttered 
by  others  may  raise  up  a  tnrni  uf  collateral  thoughts 
uid  images,  which  do  not  divert  him  from  the  sub- 

tjcct  of  conversation,  but  could  not  be  mingled  with, 
it  without  unfolding  a  variety  and  wildness  of 
thought  that  would  but  ill  consort  with  the  habitual 
Older  in  which  thoughts  are  expressed.  To  him 
whose  affections  axe  fixed  on  some  distant  scene  or 
object,  the  image  of  such  scene  or  object  is  still 
before  him,  however  he  may  be  engaged.  The 
poet  has  a  vivid  sense  of  tilings  not  present :  and 
every  one  has  lus  own  train  of  tlioughts  arising  out 
P  of  the  associations  which  have  at  previous  times 
been  accidentally  formed.  In  the  febrile  attacks 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  character  and  the 
njccession  of  images,  presented  to  the  closed  eye, 
Mem  to  me  to  be  verj'  much  like  the  ordinary 
succession,  only  in  a  greater  degree  of  intensity 
and  duttinctness.  The  bruin  is  irritated ;  this  part 
of  its  functions  is  morbidly  performed ;  and,  the 
attention  being  withdrawn  from  those  external  im- 
jwesaions  which  commonly  lead  us  on  in  one  train 
of  thought,  wliilst  other  trains  do  but  hover  round 
OS  like  the  unheeded  insects  of  a  summer  evening, 
tbeso  minor  or  collateral  trains  assume  an  undue 
Astiuctness.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  eyes  are 
closed,  the  world  of  thoughts,  at  other  times  birt 
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ilinily  seen,  becomes  distinctly  visible,  and  its 
images  have  all  the  variety  of  a  dream,  but  a  dream 
in  which  objects  succeed  each  other  in  quicker  and  I 
more  fatiguing  variety  than  the  state  of  sleep  gene- 
rally permits.  Landscapes,  seas,  rivers,  the  scenery 
of  every  region,  pass  before  the  excited  organ  of 
sight: — vast  cities;  endless  foliage;  patterns  infi- 
nitely varied ;  costumes  the  most  fanciful ;  incon- 
gruous architectural  designs;  people  of  various 
classes,  variously  occupied ;  faces  or  ^gures  gro- 
tesque, deformed,  threatening,  grimacing :  or  music 
conies  upon  the  ear  in  singular  combinations  of 
harmony  ;  not  unknown  or  unjierceivcd  on  some 
occasions,  as  mere  matters  of  thought  or  imagi- 
nation, in  tlie  midst  of  the  occupations  of  the  day ; 
hut  now  seeming  more  distinct,  as  if  the  bed-room 
contained  an  orchestra.  Or  voices  are  heard, 
whispering,  shouting,  hurrying,  repeating  the 
thoughts,  and  producing  great  distress  to  the 
feverish  and  watchful  invalid. 

This  kind  of  disorder  commonly  lasts  hut  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days.  If  it  becomes  increased,  the 
same  objects  are  a])parently  presented  to  the  eyes 
or  ears  when  wide  open ;  and  some  delirium  may 
ensue.  A  poor  woman  wliosc  health  was  much 
disturbed  used  to  complain  at  the  Dispensary  at 
Stratford  that  she  was  continually  seeing  faces  and 
half  figures.  Sometimes  the  faces  were  presented 
in  great  numbers  together,   resembhng  so  many 


eager  heads,  ail  striWng  to  look  in  at  the  door  or 
Hrindows.  The  common  complaint  of  nervous 
{wrsons.  that  they  hear  *'  noises  in  the  head,"  the 
ringing  «f  bells,  or  tht*  firing  of  guns,  or  the  noise 
of  a  water-jiiill  or  a  spinning-wheel,  or  a  sutldc-n 
and  loud  shout,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon :  but, 
sUght  and  common  as  they  are*  they  are  not 
always  obviously  explained,  like  the  images  just 
aiicnh«d  to  an  intense  perception  of  mere  thoughts ; 
and  they  belong  rather  to  a  chiKs  cuiitauiing  some 
curious  varieticjj  which  deserve  more  particular 
attention. 

I  A  striking  instance  is  on  record,  which  docs  not 
at  first  sight  seem  to  admit  of  explanation ;  and 
which,  as  it  is  authentic,  may  here  be  mentioned. 
It  is  that  of  Nicolai,  of  Berlin,  related  by  himself 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  that  city,  in  171»a.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  imagination  and  great  in- 
dustry :  during  the  year  1790,  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  causes  of  great  anxiety  and  sorrow  ;  and 

ft  it  would  seem  that  he  had  that  year  also  neglected 
to  lose  blood  by  venesection  or  leeches  so  fre- 
quently as  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of 
vertigo  and  other  complaints,  residting  from  stu- 
dious and  sedentary  habits  of  life,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Early  in  February,  several  incidents 
of  a  disagreeable  nature  occtu*red  to  him  ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month  he  relates :— "  At  ten 
tfdock  in  the  forenoon  mv    wife    and    another 
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person  came  to  console  me ;  I  was  in  a  violent 
perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of  inci- 
dents  which  had  altogether  wounded  my  moral 
fet;tiiigs,  and  from  winch  1  saw  no  possibility  of 
relief;  when  suddenly  I  observed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  paces  from  me  a  figure,  the  figure  of 
a  deceased  person.  I  pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my 
wife  whether  she  did  not  see  it.  She  saw  nothing, 
but  being  much  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  compose 
me,  and  sent  for  the  physician.  The  figure  re- 
mained some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  at  length 
I  became  a  little  more  calm  :" — "  In  the  afternoon, 
a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the  figure  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  morning  again  appeared.  I  was  alon« 
when  this  happened;  a  circumstance,  which,  bb 
may  be  easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very  agree- 
able. I  went,  therefore,  to  the  apartment  of  my 
wife,  to  whom  I  related  it  But  thither  also  the 
figure  pursued  me.  Sometimes  it  was  present, 
sometimes  it  was  absent,  but  it  was  always  the 
same  standing  figure.  A  little  after  six  o'clock 
several  stalking  figm-cs  also  appeared;  but  they 
had  no  connexion  with  the  standing  tigure."— 
"  After  1  had  recovered  from  niy  first  impression 
of  terror,  1  never  felt  myself  particularly  agitated 
by  those  apparitions,  as  I  con^dered  them  to  be 
what  they  really  were,  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences of  indisposition ;  on  the  contrary',  I 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  my 
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composure  of  mind,  Uiat  I  might  reinaiQ  ftisdncUy 
ctHisdoiK  of  what  passed  within  me.     I  obsored 
these  phantoms  with  great  accnrucy,  and  very 
oAen  r^ected  on  my  previous  thoughts,  with  a 
view  to  dtsoover  some  law  in   the  association  of 
ideas,    by    which  exactly  these  or  other   figures 
migbt    present    themselves    to    the    imaginatiou, 
Sonetiines  I  thought   I  had  made  a    discovery^ 
eqtedBUy  in  the  latter  period  uf  my  visions ;  but  on 
the  whole,  1  could  trace  no  connexion  which  the 
various  figures,  tliat  thus  appeared  and  disappeared 
to  my  sight,  h^d.  either  with  my  state  of  mind,  or 
with    my   employment,   and   the   other   thoughts 
which    engaged   my   attention." — *'  The   figure  of 
the  deceased  person  never  appeared  to  mc  after 
the  first  dreadful  day,  but   several  other  figures 
fhowett    themselves   aftcmards,    very    distinctly ; 
aometimes  such  as  1   knew,  mostly,  however,  of 
perMiiis  1  did  not  know;  and  amongst  those  known 
to  mc,  were  the  semblances  of  both  living  and 
deceased  persons,   but  mostly  the  former :  and  I 
made    the    observation,    that    ac<|uaintance    tvith 
whom  1  daily  conversed  never  api)eared  to  me  as 
phantasms ;  it  was  always  surh  as  were  at  a  dis- 
tance.    VVhtn  these  apparitions  had  continued  for 
some  weeks,  and  1  could  regard  them  with  the 
greatest  composure,  1  afterwards  endeavoiu'cd  at 
my  own  pleasure  to  call  forth  phantoms  of  several 
Kqoaintance,  whom  I  for  that  reason  represented 
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to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively  manner,  but 
in  vain.  Por  however  accurately  I  pictured  to  my 
mind  the  figures  of  such  persons,  I  never  once 
could  succeed  in  my  desire  of  seeing  them  extef' 
naUy ;  though  1  had  some  short  time  before  seen 
them  as  phantoms,  and  they  had  perhaps  al^er- 
wards  unexpectedly  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
the  same  manner.  The  phantasms  appeared  to 
me  in  every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they  had  been 
presented  externally,  like  the  phenomena  in  nature, 
though  they  certainly  had  their  origin  internally; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  WiUi  ahvnys  able  to  distin- 
gni.sh,  with  the  greatest  precision,  phantasms  from 
phenomena.  Indeed  I  never  once  erred  in  this,  as 
I  was  in  generally  perfectly  calm  and  self-collected 
on  the  occasion.  I  knew  extremely  well,  when  it 
only  appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  phantom  entered,  and  when  the  door  really 
was  opened,  and  any  person  came  in."  These 
figures  appeared  to  Nicola!  when  alone,  or  when 
in  company,  or  even  in  the  street,  and  continued 
to  haunt  him  for  about  two  months.  They  were 
most  common  when  he  was  at  home ;  and  wore 
seen  whether  his  eyes  were  open  or  shut,  though 
sometimes  disHp{>earing  when  he  shut  them.  They 
were  occasionally  numerous,  like  people  in  a  fair ; 
and  all  were  coloured,  though  a  little  more  faintly 
than  nature.  At  length  they  began  to  speak, 
cither  to  one  another  or  to  him :   their  speeches 
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nerer  disa^eeable.  His  friends 
Kd  appear,  and  address  consoling  dis- 
m.  At  last  they  disappeared ;  sonie- 
for  a  time,  and  lastly,  during  the 
he  was  writing  the  account  of  them.* 
oUkt  instances  might  he  recorded,  in 
wbkii  the  objects  which  haVe  apt>cured  have  not 
heen  mch  as  had  been  before  seen  ;  and  in  which 
the  directs  that  were  recalled  to  the  memoiy,  did 
not  nmne  Uie  same  kind  of  distinctness,  or  sem- 
Unoe  of  reahty,  but  were  merely  recalled  In  the 
manner.  But  it  would  yet  seem,  that  the 
are,  in  reality,  associated,  though  often 
afi^tly  and  remotely,  with  some  of  the  innumerable 
which,  at  all  times  passing  rapidly  through 
ic  mind,  pass  more  rapidly  through  it  in  certain 
morbid  stales  of  the  body.  Many  parts  of  Nicolii's 
relation  go  to  prove  this.  A  correspondent  in  t}ie 
Jounrnl  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  case  of  Ni- 
colai,  describes  himself  as  having  been  the  subject 
of  such  hallucinations  during  an  attack  of  fever : 
he  saw  innumerable  faces,  all  very  agreeable,  and 
expre»i»ing  "  great  and  amiable  emotions  of  the 
human  mind ;"  but,  fancying  that  these  appearances 
indicated  a  breaking  up  of  the  system,  and  that 

*  Nlcholxtn'*  Junnul  of  Nnlural  Philosophy,  Cht-mUtry,  ui<] 
iheArts;   Vol.  Vi.,  p.  161.     The  whole  narrative  u  full  of  in- 
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the  coiifiisioii  of  his  senses  was  but  the  precursor 
of  (lis  speedy  destruction,  the  spectra  assumed  a 
character  associated  with  this  uncheering  belief: 
and  instead  of  the  very  prepossessing  faces  which 
had  before  visited  him,  he  hchcUl  a  visage  of  an 
enraged  expression,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
figure  which  presented  a  gun  at  him.  The  patient 
began  to  perceive  the  influence  which  his  thoughts 
had  upon  his  waking  visions;  and  vohuttarily  di- 
rected them  towards  architectural  recollections,  and 
natural  sccner)' ;  and,  after  some  time,  a  correspond- 
ing chaJige  came  over  the  appearances  wliich  were 
presented  to  liini :  he  then  thought  of  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts, and  presently  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  libraiy, 
whero  all  the  books  and  manuscripts  were  inverted. 
He  then  turned  his  thoughts  towards  music,  and 
dreamt,  during  a  short  sleep,  that  a  cat  leaped 
upon  his  Imck,  and  awoke  him  with  shrill  and 
piercing  screams.  The  sleeping  and  the  waking 
dreams  were  thus  plainly  enough  proved  to  be 
formed  very  much  in  the  same  maimer. 

A  distinguished  physiological  writer  of  our  ovni 
country  has  related  something  similar,  althougii  the 
accompaniment  of  a  febrile  state,  which  occurred 
in  bis  own  person.  "  I  was  labouring,"  he  says, 
"  under  a  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  of  general 
debility,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  and  witli 
a  severe  pain  of  the  head,  which  was  confined  to  a 
small  spot  situate  J  above  the  right  temple.     After 
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having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  being  reduced 
to  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion,  I  6rst  per- 
ceived figures  presenting  themselves  before  rae, 
which  1  immediately  recognised  as  similar  to  those 
described  by  Nicolal,  and  upon  which,  as  I  was  free 
from  delirium,  and  as  they  were  \'isible  for  about 
three  days  and  nights  with  little  intennission,  I  was 
able  to  make  my  ol>ser\'ations.  Then:  were  two 
circumstBnces  which  appeared  to  me  very  remark- 
able ;  first,  that  the  spectral  appearances  always 
followed  the  motion  of  the  eyes :  and  secondly, 
that  the  objects  which  were  the  best  defined,  and 
remained  the  longest  visible,  were  such  as  I  had  no 
recollection  of  ever  having  previously  seen.  For 
about  twenty-four  hours,  I  had  constantly  before 
mc  a  human  ligure,  the  features  and  dress  of  which 
were  as  distinctly  visible  as  that  of  any  real  exist- 
ence, and  of  which  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 
]  still  retain  the  most  lively  impression  ;  yet  neither 
at  the  time,  nor  since,  have  I  l>een  able  to  discover 
any  person  whom  I  had  previously  seen  who  re- 
sembled it. 

"  During  one  part  of  this  disease,  after  the  disaji- 
pearancc  of  this  staliunar)-  phantom.  I  had  a  very 
fdngular  and  amusing  imagery  presented  to  me.  It 
appeared  as  if  a  number  of  objects,  principally 
human  faces  or  figures,  on  a  small  scale,  were  placed 
before  me,  and  gradually  removed,  hke  a  succession 
of  medallions.     They  were  all  of  the  same  sixe. 
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ami  appeared  to  b«  all  situated  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  tlie  face.  After  one  had  been  seen  for 
a  few  minutes,  it  became  fainter,  and  then  another, 
which  was  more  vind,  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  it,  or 
substituted  in  its  place,  which  in  its  turn,  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  appearance.  During  all  this  suc- 
cession of  scenery,  I  do  not  recollect  that,  in  a 
single  instance,  1  saw  any  object  with  which  I  bad 
been  previously  acquainted,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  were  the  representations  of  any  of  those 
objects,  with  which  my  mind  was  the  most  occupied 
at  oilier  times,  presented  to  me ;  tliey  appeared  to 
be  invariably  new  creations,  or  at  least  new  combi- 
nations, of  which  I  could  not  trace  the  ori^al 
materials."* 

I  take  these  authentic  recitals,  disregarding;  the 
accumulation  that  might  be  made  of  like  examples, 
for  tlie  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us,  for 
which  they  are  admirably  fitted. 

Let  any  one  reflect  within  himself  how  Nicolai 
preserved  his  reason  under  such  visionary  and 
auditory  delusions,  for  so  many  months  :  and  why 
the  English  physiologist,  though  visited  wiUi  the 
images  which  are  so  well  known  to  be  familiar  with 
mad  people,  never  lost  the  use  of  his  excellent  un- 
derstanding. The  ready  answer  will  be,  "they 
never  believed  in  their  real  existence."      But  why 
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did  they  not  ?    And  why  does  the  madman  believe 
in  their  real  existence !    The  evidence  to  both  is 
the  same ; — the  plain  evidence  of  sense.     No  evi- 
dence, one  would  think,  could  be  better.     Were 
not  Nicolai  and  Dr.  Bostock  rather  to  be  cnllod 
mad  for  not  U-'Iicving  their  souses,  than  others  who 
do  ?     The  explanation  must  he  this.     The  printer 
of  Berlin,  and  the  physician  in  London,  retained 
the   power    of   comjiarison  :  they  compared   cer- 
tain objects  represented  to  their  sight  with  other 
objects  represented  to  the  sinne  sense,    and  con- 
eluded  that  so  many  persons  as  were  represented 
lu  them,  could  not  pass  through  their  chamber : 
they  compared  them  with  those  actually  present, 
■  uid  whose  inattention  to  the  spectres,  they  con- 
cluded   to   be  a  proof  of  their  non-existence   to 
ihcir   eyes :    they  compared  the  visual  objects  of 
delu^ou  wth  the  impressions  of  other  senses,  of 
hearing,  and  of  touch,  and  acquired   ftnlhcr  eri- 
dcnce,  that    the  whole   was  deception.     This  is 
exactly  what  madmen  cannot  do.      One  form  of 
madness   consists   of  this    very  illusion  of  sense : 
but  it  is  coH/ohtfff  with  the    loss    or  defect  of  the 
comparing   power :    and  the   madman   roncludeit 
that  what  is  only  an  illusion  is  a  reality.      But 
the  illusion  is  not  the  madness.      I  used  frequently 
to  9oe  A  poor  maniacal  creature,  in  whose  malady 
there  were  many  intenaU  nf  sjuiity ;  and  during 
these  intervals  she  would  fcricvously  complain    of 
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the  annoyance  she  exjierienccfl  trom  simulta- 
neous illusions  of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  ge- 
neral sensation :  all  kinds  of  animals  seemed 
to  be  scampering  before  her ;  the  smell  of  brim- 
stone and  the  continual  sound  of  singing;  voices 
conspired  to  trouble  her  :  and  with  all  this,  her  ex- 
pression used  to  be,  that  she  felt  "  tliif,  and  as  if 
she  could  die  at  any  moment ;"  yet  she  was  at  such 
times  quite  conscious  that  her  sensations  were 
diseased;  and  was  of  sane  mind  :  she  could  exercise 
her  observation  on  others,  and  by  comparison  of 
their  unconcern  with  the  false  images  which  her 
senses  figured  to  be  around  them,  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  images  were  unreal.  If  Nicolai, 
or  if  Dr.  Bostock,  had  for  one  moment  lost  the 
power  of  comparing,  they  must  have  believed  the 
illusions  to  be  real ;  and  from  ihc  moment  of  such 
belief  they  must  have  been  mad,  and  the  same 
80  long  ns  the  belief  remained. 

These  examples,  therefore,  lead  us  to  suspect, 
what  many  other  examples  will  be  brought  to  show, 
that  madness  consists  of  a  loss  or  impairment  of 
one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties,  accompanied 
by  the  loss  of  comparison. 

Ben  Jonson,  whose  memory  was  remarkably 
tenacious,  and  whose  ima<;ination  was  sufUcicntly 
lively,  appears  now  and  then  to  have  experienced 
these  morbid  or  false  sensations.  He  told  Drimi- 
moiid,  that  he  hud  spent  a  whole  night  in  lying 
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jking  at  his  great  toe,  about  which  he  had  seen 
irs  and  Turks,  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
riding  and  fighting  :  but  he  knew  that  these  were 
the  effect  of  liis  healed  fancy.  The  vision  which 
he  had  whilst  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house  in  the 
country,  of  his  son  who  was  dying  of  the  plague 
ID  London,  had  probably  a  similar  origin. 

Numerous  impaiitnents  of  sensation  accompany 
diseases,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  proper  place.     But  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
by  way  of  example,  that  in  a  fever,  the  patient's 
l)cd  will  ticcm  in  flames;  or  voices  will  whisper  in 
his  ear  ;  or  the  smell  of  a  banquet  assail  him ;  or 
his  sense  of  touch  seem  opposed  by  moving  and 
bulky  bodies ;  or  the  sense  of  sight  will  be  harassed 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  imaginar)-  faces,  already 
spoken  of,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  endless 
trains  and  variety.       Here,  also,  we  may  sec  a 
clear  illustration  of  oiu:  subject.     If  we  talk  with 
patients  thus  affected,  some  will  tell  us,  in  a  very 
quiet  way,  that  they  are  thus  tormented.    Others 
win  seem  confused,  and  make  a  visible  effort  of 
light  and  hearing  before  they  tell  tis  how  they  arc 
troubled :  and  others  will  tell  us  what  they  see  and 
what  they  hear,  viith  an  expressed  belief,  on  their 
part,  of  the  reality  of  what  wc  know  to  be  dclu- 
rions.     Of  these  three  classes  of  patients,  the  last 
tre  in  a  state  of  delirium,  the  second  are  approach- 
iag  to  it,  the  first  are  in  a  state  of  sound  mind. 

I  2 
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What  constitutes  these  shades  of  difference?  Tlie 
first  patient  attends  to  the  sensations  received  from 
surrounding  objects  by  senses  not  partaking  of  the  I 
morbid  state.  He  recognises  liis  own  chamber,  his 
own  family,  his  medical  attendant,  Iiis  nurse :  the 
other  faces  that  flit  before  him  he  knows  could  not 
be  in  that  chojnber,  and  are  not  presented  with  the 
reality  of  those  of  the  persons  who  are  actually  about 
him.  He  remembers  that  he  became  ill  some  days 
before,  that  he  is  feverish,  that  he  took  to  his  bed. 
Comparing  the  objects  Iwfore  him,  and  the  things 
remembered,  with  the  succession  of  features  which 
have  been  displayed  to  him,  or  with  the  sounds 
he  has  seemed  to  bear,  he  is  coiivmced  that  the 
latter  are  inconsistent  with  the  former,  and  are 
the  mere  creations  of  lus  malady.  The  next 
patient  is  nearer  to  delirium :  on  awaking,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  sight  of  his  bed-curtains  appa- 
rently on  five  alarms  him ;  he  seizes  the  curtains,  he 
looks  anxiously  about  him  ;  but  his  sense  of  touch, 
his  observation  of  the  tranquillit}'  of  those  near 
him,  being  soon  compared  with  the  dehision  of  his 
vision,  leads  him  to  determine  that  his  bed  is  not 
on  fire,  and  that  the  appearance  of  flames  is  a  part 
of  Ilia  disea.se.  When  you  speak  to  such  a.  patient 
as  he  is  a^vakiug  from  his  troubled  sleep,  your 
voice  is  at  first  associated  with  the  iniajjces  of  his 
dream ;  but  he  opens  his  eyes,  gazes  upon  you, 
takes  hold  of  your  baud,  and  by  comparing  seusa- 
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i  dcnved  from  things  pretwnt,  witli  what  has 
appeared  to  hun  in  his  reverie,  becomes  in  a  sliort 
time  quite  collected.  The  tliird  patient  Is  mastered 
by  the  false  sensations :  he  cannot  command  his 
attentioD  to  sensations  actually  arising  from  things 
present,  or  the  sensations  he  has  of  things  present 
are  not  accurate  ;  he  continues  to  talk  to  persons 
supposed  to  be  present,  and  does  not  recognise  tlie 
vmccs   of  his   friends :    his   eyes  arc  directed   to 

I  them,  but  the  impression  he  receives  is  of  other 
figures  and  laces  ;  lie  looks  about  his  chamber,  and 
ytt  thinks  himself  in  a  strange  apartment.  This 
man  cannot,  then,  compare  true  sensations,  which 
lit  docs  not  receive,  with  the  false  sen&ations  which 
he  does  receive :  he  cannot  compare  what  he  sees 
villi  what,  in  his  febrile  state,  he  cannot  remember, 
and  the  immediate  consequence  is  delirium,  or  an 
wtive  madness.  He  is  dehrious,  he  is  mad,  because 
one  or  more  of  his  mental  faculties  are  impaired, 
and  he  is  at  the  same  time  unable  to  exercise  his 

P  comparing  powers.  Id  cases  of  fever  I  have 
Ruiny  times  watclicd  these  three  states  sliding  into 

>ooe  another,  as  the  patient,  in  the  increase  of  his 
malatly,  lost  the  power  of  receiving  correct  sensa- 
tion ;  and  again,  as  the  malady  receded,  regained 
it:  and  in  the  retardation  of  the  progress  towards 
delirium,  or  the  promotion  of  recovery  from  it,  by 
Httle  efforts  to  engage  the  attention  to  true  sensa- 
tions, and  to  excite  comjMtrisons  which  would  dispel 
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the  belief  in  the  illusions,  I  have  certainly  derived 
additional  hope  of  the  possible  success  of  efforts,  as 
well  timed  and  assiduous,  in  cases  often  considered 
more  hopeless.  That  interesting  part  of  my  sub- 
ject must,  however,  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

My  object  is  not  to  record  innumerable  examples 
illustrative  of  each  impaired  faculty,  but  to  produce 
conviction  by  selecting  a  few  :  and  I  proceed 
therefore  to  consider  the  modes  in  which  the 
(acuity  of  attention  is  occasionally  impaired,  with- 
out producing  insanity. 


The  remarlvs  which  have  already  been  made 
concerning  the  faculty  of  attention,  prepare  us  to 
find  tliat  there  can  uevcr  be  any  remarkable  iinpatr- 
ment  of  this  faculty  with  a  perfect  state  of  the 
rest.  Being  the  foundation  of  mcmorj-,  and  of 
comparison,  which  is  but  its  alternate  exercise, 
whenever  the  attention  is  defecti\'e,  comparison 
and  memory  must  become  very  limite<1,  and  the 
judgment  weakened  or  confined.  But  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  is  capable  of  some  varieties  which  do  i 
not  produce  those  effects  in  such  a  degree  as  to  con- 
stitute insanity.  Its  activity  differs  in  difiercnt  indi- 
viduals ;  and  its  sphere  or  range  of  exercise  varies 
very  greatly.  If  much  engrossed  by  one  object,  it  b  ) 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  others ;  and  although 
readily  transferred,  in  general,  from  one  set  of 
objects  and  ideas  to  another  set  of  objects  and 
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ideas,  it  is  sometimes  so  tenacious  of  one  set  as  to 
refuse,  as  tt  were,  to  turn  to  a  succession.  We 
read  that  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  being 
many  hours  occu])it-(l  in  painting,  walked  out  into 
the  street,  the  lamp-posts  seemed  to  liira  to  be  trees, 
and  the  men  and  women  moving  shrubs.  His 
tttention  had  been  so  long  fixed  and  enchained  to 
the  picture  before  him,  that  he  could  not  direct  it 
to  other  objects  of  sensation.  The  attention  is 
rouKcd  by  whatever  is  new,  and  strange,  and  sur- 
prising, and  conunonly  by  what  is  pleasing  and 
Agreeable ;  and  it  is  weakened  by  every  ea\isc  of 
fotigue  and  exhaustion  :  a  long  journey  impairs  it; 
a  monotonous  stoiy  wears  it  out,  and  tlie  hearer 
ceases  to  hear,  and  falls  asleep :  but  in  the  state  of 
heavmess  and  inattention  produced  by  an  endless 
talker,  the  crj*  of  fire,  or  the  alarm  of  an  approaching 
memy,  would  instantly  awaken  the  faculty  into  the 
utmost  activity.  In  all  these  cases  the  attention  is 
loactiTe,  torpid,  or  exhausted,  but  not  lost ;  it  is 
capable  of  being  roused,  and  therefore  its  inactivity 
produces  no  further  mental  consequence.  A  medi- 
cal gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  much  respect, 
Dscd  often,  when  a  student,  to  exercise  his  mental 
bcultics  to  extreme  fatigue  ;  and  ni  such  states  of 
exhaustion  lost  the  power  of  perfectly  commanding 
his  attention,  which  was  not  only  perceived  by 
htm&clf  in  tbe  want  of  power  to  continue  his 
studies,  but  sometimes  amusingly  exhibited  to  his 
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companions.  On  one  occasion,  when  about  to 
describe  the  situation  of  ijome  town  which  he  had 
visited,  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  situated  in  the 
Deltoid  muscle  ;  immediately,  however,  perceiving 
bis  absurd  niistake.  His  attention  wits  sluggishly 
exerted  on  the  words  he  wished  to  employ,  but  not 
so  far  impaired  as  to  induce  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
comparison,  consequently  he  was  not  irrational* 
not  insane. 

The  indications  of  mental  constitution  afforded 
by   our   daily   iiitercoui-se   with   society   are   very 
various,  and  very  well  worth  attending  to.     There 
are  persons  of  great  learning  and  great  observation 
whose  discourse  is  but  an  expression  of  a  long  train    I 
of  thought,  which  the  common  ceremonies  of  a  visit 
cannot  cut   short.     They  pursue   a  su)>ject  in  a 
crowded  company  with  as  nmch  determination  as 
if  they  were  in  their  o%vn  study,  and  when  it  is 
broken  in   upon  by  the   numerous  interruptions 
incidental  to  the  occasion,  return  to  it  again  and    i 
again,    in  {Krsons  of  this  habit,  there  is  no  want  of 
power  in  the  faculty  of  attention ;  there  is,  rather,    ■ 
great  strength  ;  but  they  cannot  readily  transfer  it    ■ 
from  one  subject  to  another.     It  is  strong,  but  not 
active.    They  cannot  exercise  those  continiuil  acts 
of  comparison  and  judgment  which  are  required 
even  at  a  dinner  table  or  a  ball,  and  their  conver- 
sation and  conduct  arc  consequently  inconsistent 
with  the  scene  in  which  they  are  engaged.     They 
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require,  for  the  exercise  of  comparison,  more  time 
and  leisure ;  and  the  coinparisoiis  made  in  their 
own  study  are  commonly  distinguished  by  correct- 
ness, insomuch  that  their  con\*6rsation,  incongruous 
as  it  may  be  with  tights,  and  nuisic,  and  dancing, 
or  any  social  festivHties,  is  generally  very  instructive  ; 
abounding  with  all  iiifonnation  except  common 
infoTmation. 

These  persons  approach  nearly  to  that  amusing 
fiDrm  of  unpairment  in  the  faculty  of  attention. 
vhich  is  exhibited  in  ifte  afuenf  man.  Tlie  faculty 
is  capable  of  such  divei-siiied  and  simultaneous 
employment  that,  in  general,  men  can  pursue  a 
train  of  thought  as  they  walk  or  ride,  and  yet 
direct  their  ste]>s  or  direct  their  horses  ivith  safety 
lo  themselves  tind  otheis.  The  absent  man  cannot 
thus  spread  his  Jittention  over  many  things  at  once : 
it  is  concentrated  on  one  subject,  or  one  train  of 
thought;  and  the  most  trivial  thoughts  are  sullicient 
for  its  exclusive  occupation  :  he  therefore  commits 
a  thousand  extravagances, — puts  on  his  friend's  hat, 
loses  hiR  way  in  his  native  town,  goes  to  hod  in 
■he  middle  of  the  day  because  he  finds  himself  in 
his  bed-room,  or  forgets  his  own  name  when  he 
knocks  at  a  neighbour's  door.  From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  connexion  between  Atten- 
tion  and  Memory,  it  may  be  supposed  that  when 
the  former  faculty  is  much  limited,  or  long  im- 
paired, the  latter  suffers  injury :  and  many  cases  of 
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absence  of  mind  present  strong  examples  of  it. 
Yet,  the  absent  maji  is  not  mad.  His  attention  is 
not  lost,  but  only  sluggish  and  inert.  It  is  capable 
of  being  roused,  and  then  he  can  compare,  and 
judge,  and  act  judiciously,  wiiich  the  madman 
cannot  do. 

The  state  of  lethargy  is  but  an  excess  of  this 
disorder:   a  state  in  which  the  nervous  svstem  is 

■ 

so  insensible  to  ordinary  stimuh  that  none  of  the 
common  circumstances  of  existence  can  act  upon 
it :  neither  conversation,  nor  the  pleasures  of 
society,  nor  riding,  nor  drivhig,  can  keep  the 
lethargic  man  thoroughly  awake ;  and  he  sinks  into 
a  kind  of  mental  paralysis,  incapacitating  him  from 
every  thing  requiring  thought.  He  has  no  wishes 
or  desires,  but  for  repose,  and  nothing  excites  his 
attention  but  what  interrupts  repose.  He  is  as  if 
every  sense  was  lost,  and  every  natural  feeling, 
including  the  natural  pleasure  derived  fi'om  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  from  doing  good. 

M'ant  of  attention  may  produce  the  residts  which 
could  only  be  expected  from  want  of  sensation. 
When  a  man  goes  alone  Into  a  room  in  which  there 
is  a  clock,  he  cannot  at  first  avoid  listening  to  the 
ticking  of  the  clock :  but  if  he  passes  many  days, 
or  even  many  hours,  in  the  room,  he  docs  not 
continue  to  hear  it.  The  clock  continues  its  sound, 
but  he  ceases  to  attend  to  the  sound,  and,  there- 
fore, and  not  from  any  loss  of  sensation,  ceases  to 
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hear  it  When  he  attends  to  it,  he  hears  it  again. 
The  resident  of  tlie  country,  wlien  he  first  arrives 
ID  London,  is  wearied  at  the  close  of  cacli  day  by 
the  numerous  objects  which  have  exercised  his 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  by  the  noise  of 
caniages,  and  the  endless  crowds  of  people  :  but  in 
ft  few  weeks  he  has  become  more  &ugal  of  his 
attention,  and  many  objects  of  sight  and  hearing 
pass  by  unregarded.  Dr.  Fordyce  observes  that 
"  a  man  sitting  on  the  bench  of  a  playhouse,  had 
no  idea  of  the  hardness  of  the  bench  when  he  saw 
Garrick,  in  Lear,  bring  the  body  of  Cordelia  upon 
the  stage."  The  sensations  excited  by  the  actor 
in  tliis  instance  took  away  all  attention  to  the 
sensation  of  the  hardness  of  the  bench  which  the 
spectator  sat  upon,  and  which  would  imdoubtedly 
<oon  excite  attention,  and  be  felt  again,  when  the 
tetoT  was  gone.  These  effects  arise  from  the 
natural  in  comprehensiveness  of  the  power  of  atten- 
tion— for,  although  capable  of  that  diversified  and 
simultaneous  occupation  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, yet,  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
it  is  directed  to  any  one  object,  it  is  witlidrawn  from 
all  other  objects ;  but  this  leads  to  no  erroneous 
conclusions;  for  the  same  man  can  attend  to  one 
thing  at  a  time,  can  transfer  his  attention  from  one 
thing  to  another,  and  compare  the  two  things  with 
one  another.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  in 
the  case  of  the  insane  mau  whether  his  sensation  or 
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lus  attention  be  impaired  ;  but  the  effect  remarked, 
and  which  may  arise  from  either  impairment,  is  the 
want  of  the  power  of  comparing  one  object  Mith 
another,  and  this  produces  the  insanity  in  such  cases. 

Limited  or  peculiar  exercise  of  the  attention  in 
some  instances  arises  from,  and  In  others  is  deter- 
mined by,  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  individual. 
Hogarth,  we  are  told,  and  can  well  believe,  pos- 
sessed in  a  great  degree  of  perfection  the  power  of 
giving  minute  attention  to  circumstances  comicctcd 
with  personal  appeanuicc,  and  to  indications  of 
definite  traits  of  character,  and  to  the  expression 
of  the  human  countenance.  Of  all  these  things 
lie  retained  a  distinct  remembrance,  and  he  gave 
them  a  new  Hfe  in  his  productions.  But  we  also 
loam  that  his  memory  was  very  treacherous  of 
other  things,  and  that  lie  was  unable  to  repeat 
even  a  few  lines  with  correctness;  a  defect  pro- 
bably originating  in  the  want  of  power  to  direct  his 
whole  attention  to  the  task  of  learning  any  thing 
by  heart. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  a  part  of  the  coiuitry 
with  which  1  am  well  acquainted,  easy  in  his 
circumstances,  and  not  unhappy  in  his  family, 
conceived  an  aversion  to  interchanging  a  word 
with  anybody  whatever.  He  would  avoid  people 
whom  he  saw  approaching,  or  leave  the  room  when 
they  entered  it.  He  generally  had  his  hands 
clasped  before  him,  and  used  to  deal  much  in  short 
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exclamations,  such  an, — "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us," — "  What  a  wicked  world  this  is,"  and  so  forth. 
Yet  this  man,  when  circiunstaiices  compelled  him 
into  conversation,  wanted  none  of  the  powers, 
and  had  lost  none  of  the  information,  requisite  for 
pcrfontiing  his  part  in  it  with  credit.  His  aversion 
to  meeting  or  speaking  to  people,  was  a  mere 
ai^ravation  of  what  nervous  persons  are  very  sub- 
ject to :  but  there  appeared  also  to  be  in  him  an 
inaptitude  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  so  acted 
upon  by  ordinary  impressions  eis  to  attend  to  tliem ; 
thus  in  ordinary'  circumstances  he  seemed  to  be 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing,  and  took  no 
part  in  it ;  but  when  tiie  impression  was  increased, 
his  faculties  were  roused,  and  especially  his  atten- 
tion, into  healthy  action.  Attention  appeared  to 
be  the  faculty  which  particularly  suffered,  hut  as  it 
was  not  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it  could  not 
be  roused,  he  waa  not  insane. 

In  other  instances  its  torpidity  becomes  a  kind 
of  disease.  1  have  occasionally  been  consulted  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  »iid  they  are  probably  not  un- 
common. A  young  lady  is  obsen'od  to  discontinue 
her  usual  occupations ;  hooks  no  longer  amuse 
her ;  she  neglects  her  music,  her  drawing,  and 
every  kind  of  feminine  work  ;  neglects  her  corre- 
spondents ;  makes  excuses  when  visiting  is  pro- 
posed to  her ;  can  with  diificulty  be  jwrsuaded  to 
lake  anv  exercise  ;  and  seems  to  consider  it  the 
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summit  of  human  happiness  to  sit  by  the  fire,  or 
at  the  window,  motionless,  silent,  unoccupied,  and 
abandoned  to  indolence.  Of  course,  the  canses 
of  this  state  are  very  various  ;  some  misplaced  and 
disappointed  attachment ;  or  vanity,  or  pride,  may 
have  been  the  commencement;  but  the  mental 
state  consists  -at  first  of  a  shigg^shness  in  the  fa- 
culty of  attention,  which  accounts  for  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  that  class;  far  as  the  attention  ia 
not  exercised,  the  memory  is  not  exercised,  nor 
tlie  comparison,  nor  the  judgment.  It  is  yet  only 
an  impairment  of  mind.  Careful  and  well-timed 
efforts ;  a  visit  from  an  unexpected  friend ;  change 
of  place;  travelling;  a  varie^  of  new  objects; 
will  oHen  rouse  the  dormant  faculty  of  attention, 
and  mth  it  all  the  rest.  Too  often,  tliis  malady  of 
the  attention,  and  general  apathy,  is  combined 
with  languid  performance  of  various  functions,  as 
the  digestion,  the  functions  of  the  skin,  uterus,  &c., 
and  some  disease  exists,  or  is  induced,  in  the  ner- 
vous system  itself:  in  that  case,  after  nuiny 
attempts  to  revive  the  mind,  with  temporary 
success,  the  attempts  are  found  to  fail ;  the  atten- 
tion can  no  more  by  roused,  nor  the  memory  or 
comparison  exerted ;  the  judgment  is  impaired : 
and  then  we  have  a  form  of  true  insanity.  The 
brain.  In  such  instances,  is  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  the  ordinary  stimidus  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  of  the  circulating  blood,  fctils  to  excite 
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its  proper  actions ;  aiid  a  similar  cerebral  condition 
exists  in  some  cases  of  idiocy,  in  which  the  excite- 
ment of  a  fever,  that  would  have  amounted  in 
others  to  dcliriutn,  has  created  a  temporarj*  power, 
which  declined  as  the  fever  abated.*  There  arc 
lunatics  of  this  kind  who  will  pass  years  without 
uttering  a  word,  or  even,  if  they  can  avoid  it, 
I  without  moving  a  voluntary  muscle ;  the  body  is 
kept  motionless,  aiid  the  face  is  as  unchangeable  in 
its  expression  as  that  of  a  statue. 

Men  of  enthiLsiastic  character  frequently  devote 
their  attention  to  one  great  object,  pursuing  it, 
perhaps  with  indifferent  success,  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  long  life;  and  we  sometimes  say  of 
such  men  that  they  are  "  men  of  one  idea."  I 
suppose  it  was  fi*om  a  consideration  of  Howard's 
close  and  long  continued  attention  to  the  suhject 

r^  the  amelioration  of  prisons,  tliat  Dr.  Held  has 
pid  of  liiin,  "  If  he  had  not  been  a  philanthropist 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  madman."  Such 
great  men  are  far  removed  from  madness.  For 
first,  tlie  object  of  their  attention  is  delil>erately 
and  well  chosen ;  inuiginution  may  have  invested 
it  with  something  more  than  its  true  importance, 
P  but  they  exert  all  the  faculties  of  their  minds  upon 
it,  and  many  times  accomplish  that  which  all  but 

*  A  catt  of  this  description  ii  related  by  Mr.  Take,  in  hii 
tccDiutt  of  tlic  Ketteu  at  '^'ork. 
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themselves  despaired  of.  On  any  other  subject, 
they  could  have  exerted  the  same  mental  power. 
But  a  mail  is  not  mad,  until  he  has  lost  the  power 
of  transferring  his  attention  from  one  object  to 
another.  Then  he  ceases  to  compare,  and  then  he 
can  no  longer  judge.  Confinement  of  the  atten- 
tion to  one  subject  may  become  the  cause  of  an 
impairment  of  its  power;  and  if  the  subject  is  one 
of  a  kind  to  leave  deep  impressions,  the  memory 
and  imagination  may  also  incur  some  defect.  In 
the  prepuratory  exercises,  called  the  exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius,  to  which,  as  a  kind  of  probation,  the 
young  priests  are  subjected  in  the  Church  of 
Spain,  the  attention  is  rigorously  confined,  for  ten 
successive  days,  to  religious  and  to  fearful  subjects 
of  meditation,  and  the  result  has  often  been  the 
loss  of  all  cheerfulness  of  chantctcr,  for  the 
reniaindcr  of  life. 

In  some  cases  of  impaired  or  defective  attention, 
we  certainly  find  a  near  approach  to  insanity. 
The  "gi'cat  wits"  who  are  "  allied  to  madness" 
belong  to  this  class ;  and  show  how  a  defective 
attention  limits  the  comparison.  The  individuals 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  great  wits  have 
commonly  great  facility  in  the  discovery  of  resem- 
blances. What  they  have  attended  to  they  re- 
member, and  what  they  remember  they  quickly 
recognise.  They  commonly  go  no  ftirtlier :  they 
do  not   examine,  ur  carefully  compare ;   nor  are 
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they  at  all  heedful  of  differences :  and  their  judg- 
ment is  exercised  as  little  as  possible. 

I  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  much 
popular  error  entertained  concerning  the  connexion 
of  talent  with  madness.     Every  county  presents  one 
or  more  specimens  of  individuals  who  ure  reputed 
scientific  by  those  more  ignorant  of  science  than 
th<™selves ;   eccentric  men,  whose  wandering  at- 
tention bus  travelled  over  every  subject,  resting  no 
where  long  enough  to  gather  exact  information : 
but  who,  encouraged  by  the  applause  of  sounder, 
but  slower  minds,  indulge  in   bold   and   free   de- 
clamation conceniing   all  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  confound  the  ignorant,  amaze   the   vulgar, 
and  even  impose  upon  the  mere  scholar;  so  that 
b    the    opinion    of   their   neighbours,    they   be- 
come   accounted  "  wonderfully  clever   men,   but 
certainly  a  little  mad."     The  learned  and  bene- 
volent Dr.  Parr  used  to  say  of  such  men,  that  they 
were  certainly  crucked ;  but  that  the  crack  let  in 
Ughi : — and  even  then,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  esti- 
mated them  too  highly.     Such  men  adopt,  as  true, 
the  most  improbable  assertions,  and  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  achicvL'  impossibilities ;    they   are   full  of 
discoveries,  and  secrets,  and  novel  methods  in  art 
and  science,   in  mechanics,  in  medicine,  and  in 
government.    They  torment  the  \illage  apothecary 
ind  locksmith  with  specifics  and  perpetual  motion, 
aod  fatigue  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
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schemes  for  relieving  the  nation  from  debt.  The 
explanation  is,  that  they  can  attend,  but  not  con- 
tinuously ;  they  can  remember,  but  not  always 
accurately ;  and  they  can  compare,  but  resem- 
blances only ; — differences  escape  them  :  objections 
arc  hidden  from  them ;  and  their  conclusions  are 
almost  invariably  incorrect  They  follow  every 
loose  and  deceptlous  analog)',  mistake  the  oi-der  of 
phenomena,  and  apply  the  terais  of  one  series  to  a 
collection  differing  from  it,  except  in  one  or  two 
parts  alone.  Assuredly,  when  such  imsettled  niiuds 
become  altogether  crazy,  it  is  not  just  to  lay  the 
fault  upon  their  learning  or  their  genius. 

Let  us  look,  on  the  other  hand,  over  the  list  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  ail  the  countries  of  the 
world, — men  whose  material  organization  permitted 
the  most  extensive  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties; 
the  great  statesmen,  the  gieat  historians,  the  men 
of  science  and  literature ;  and  it  vriU  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  between  minds  of  this  rank,  and  the 
mad,  there  is  but  small  connexion.  Their  great- 
ness arose  from  the  excellence  of  every  faculty, 
conjoined  In  some  with  the  particular  vigour  of  one. 
The  mad  who  are  thought  to  resemble  them,  may 
often  l>e  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  one 
faculty,  but  that  faculty  is  generally  the  Imagi- 
nation, and  it  is  conjoined  with  an  imperfect  exer- 
cise of  attention  and  compuiisoii.  Even  among 
the  poets,  those  at  least  who  will  continue  to  rank 
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as  such  as  long  an  a  love  of  poetiy  remains  in  the 
world,  nothing  Ir  so  rare  as  to  Bnd  actual  inatlnefts. 
We  now  and  then  sec  the  daring  imagination 
almost  too  jwwt'rful  for  the  other  faculties^  or  tho 
intensity  of  emotion  impeding  or  perverting  the 
reasoning  faculty,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  such 
minds  a  mighty  struggle  may  take  place,  and  the 
mind  can  bear  it  and  survive.  The  life  of  Alfieri, 
and  that  of  our  own  Byron,  two  men  who  seem  in 
many  respects  to  have  had  a  singular  resemblance 
to  each  other,  present  ns  with  such  examples  of 
this  kind  of  struggle,  as  to  make  any  attempt  to 
prove  its  possibility  superfluous,  in  both,  the 
result  was  the  same ;  an  eventual  ascendancy  of 
the  judgment,  greatness  of  intellectual  ])errorm- 
ance,  and  wisdom  in  action ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  these  great  men  were  no  less  thus  dis- 
tinguished, than  by  the  greatness  of  their  poetical 
performances ;  and  that  the  greatest  poets,  in 
short,  of  ancient,  or  of  modern  times,  have  gene- 
rally been  men  who  would  have  been  distinguished 
in  any  walk  of  intellectual  exertion.  Those  who, 
after  signalising  themselves  us  poets,  have  lost  the 
use  of  reason,  have  generally  been  men  whose 
circumstances  and  situation  did  not  keep  the  facul- 
ties of  their  minds  in  healthful  exercise,  and,  in 
whom,  whilst  the  judgment  was  allowed  to  sleep, 
the  imagination  was  indulged  to  a  morbid  excess, 
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Defect  of  the  Comparing  power  is  obscnable  in  - 
the  pursuits  and  progress  of  many  men  in  all 
professions.  The  industt}'  of  such  men  is  great, 
but  often  ili-directed :  they  do  not  distinguish 
trifles  from  things  of  importance,  and  are  generally 
occupied  about  matters  of  little  worth.  In  my 
own  profession,  wc  see  such  minds  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  minute  observations;  nil  the 
larger  features  of  pathology*  all  generul  principles 
of  practice,  escape  them ;  but  a  symptom  uot 
heeded  or  not  valued  by  others,  or  any  denation 
from  common  anatomical  arrangement,  or  a  line 
in  the  face,  or  a  pimple  on  the  hand,  or  a  streak 
on  the  tongue,  or  a  pretended  specific,  fills  them 
with  the  anticipated  delight  of  a  discovery.  They 
do  not  compare  one  symptom  with  another  ;  they 
pronounce  diseases  to  exist,  which  are  realty  not 
present ;  they  do  not  contrast  the  reputation  of  a 
new  medicine  with  that  of  other  medicines*  once 
brought  forward  in  the  same  way,  and  then  aban- 
doned ;  they  do  not  compare  effects  with  causes, 
but  suppose  they  have  cured  diseases  which  were 
only  imaginarj',  with  specifics  of  which  the  virtue 
is  equally  imaginary ;  and  thus,  but  in  a  state  of 
continual  satisfaction,  they  grow  old  without  expe- 
rience. These  eiTors,  and  many  others,  to  which 
sometliing   analogous  may  doubtless  be  found  in 
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every  deputzneDt  of  ilarfy.  mm  fnm  defccti«e 
powers  of  compariag  ooe  tfasng  with  ■hAkt. 

Thoae  whom  we  consder  to  be  penoi*  of  jadg- 
ment,  are  penoos  cspafale  of  accurate  "w^nirfm, 
in  all  nrcoBBlanoes  ad  MfcmtioDs:  aad  crerj 
delect  of  ju^ment,  not  anMmicing  to  insanity, 
se«m&  to  luise  from  some  ofaatnictioD  existing  in  the 
way  of  this  Mcunte  omnwiwL  The  daUnen  </ 
the  senses,  the  inertness  of  the  memory,  the  want 
of  JmaginatioD,  or  any  other  impainnent  of  any  of 
theHe  faculties,  may  impede  or  obstruct  the  Acuity 
of  conipari&ou ;  and  to  whatever  extent  tliey  do 
impede  it,  to  that  extent  they  obscure  the  jud^ 
ment :  and  when  this  factilt)'  cannot  be  exerted,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depravement  or  impair- 
ment of  any  of  the  other  faculties,  the  mind  is  no 
longer  sane. 

There  is  an  exemplification  of  a  defect  in  the 
power  or  ex  rcise  of  the  comparison  which  is  so 
common,  as  perhaps  to  seem  hardly  worthy  of 
being  mentioned ;  and  which  is  furnished  by 
persons  who  are  continually  fmding  out  resem- 
blances. Ever)'  stranger  to  whom  they  are  intro- 
duced is  strikingly  hUe  some  friend  :  every  building 
is  exactly  like  some  other  building.  These  ob- 
servers see  only  resemblances,  in  consequence  of 
hasty  and  imperfect  comparison :  and  are  incapable, 
either  naturally  or  as  a  result  of  mental  indolence,  of 
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mukiiig  habitual  distinctions.  Thus  what  appears 
to  arise  from  a  quickness  of  the  comparing  power, 
is  produced  by  its  feebleness. 

Dr.  Rcid  relates  an  amusing  instance  of  inde- 
cision, which  I  should  account  for  by  saying,  that 
the  comparing  powers  were  defective;  that  of  a 
patient  who  remained  in  bed  all  day,  under  the 
embarrassment  of  being  unable  to  determine  wliat 
pair  of  pantaloons  ho  should  put  on.  As  soon  as  he 
had  invested  himself  in  any  one  pair,  he  began  to 
discover  reasons  for  preferring  another.  "  Every 
thing  he  did.  he  regretted  having  done,  and  of 
what  he  had  neglected  to  do,  he  regretted  the 
omission." — This  will  bo  recognised  as  nothing 
more  than  an  aggravation  of  wlxat  we  not  unfrc- 
quently  remark  in  persona  of  great  indecision,  a 
small  degree  of  talent,  and  an  ardent  temperament; 
every  day  brings  a  change  of  opinion,  and  every 
change  is  asserted  with  equal  vehemence  ;  so  that 
these  persons  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient in  all  matters  of  business ;  sometimes  useful  as 
allies  by  the  mere  force  they  present  to  the  enemy, 
but  not  unfretjuently,  like  elephants  employed  in 
war,  turning  roimd,  and  becoming  formidable  to 
tlieir  friends.  In  these  persons  the  perceptive  fa- 
culties are  active,  and  the  physical  energy  is  consi- 
derable, but  the  reflective  faculties  have  not  sufficient 
controlling  power ;    they   can   attend   enough    to 
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lean)  many  particulars,  but  they  do  not  compare 
llie  particutHTs  witli  sutHcient  mccxamey  to  fbmi 
correct  nnd  stable  judgments.* 

]t  is  here,  among  the  varieties  of  mind  in  which 
the  comparing  power  is  sluggish,  that  1  must  place 
most  of  tlie  cases  which  are  commonly  designated 
as  cases  of  Eccentricity,  and  the  distinguishing  of 
which  from  cases  of  actual  Insanit)-,  has  given  occo- 
sioii  for  so  much  dispute,  and  is  indeed  often  diffi- 
cult. Eccentricity  in  fact  is  connected  with  a 
diseased  state  of  the  comparing  faculty,  and  anj 
aflection  of  that  facult)'  brings  a  man  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  a  lunatic.  It  is  often  associated  with 
diseased  sensations,  and  we  shall  sec  that  Insanity 
consists  of  a  diseased  state  of  one  or  more  of  the 

*  Tttl»  ia  noUhe  onlj  variety  of  ckanctcf,  of  which  it  may 
occur  to  lOine  of  tny  readers,  ihat  ihe  I'hrenoli^Jcal  ity«ccin 
aflbnU  die  hm  spfwfent  exjilanalNH.  IIk  facta  aUudetl  to  in 
Uie  text,  uoaDy  o(  iitc  phrnomcnti  of  disrate,  aoil  tlic  okserration 
of  «U  DianlLind,  Mem  Ia  me  to  prove  tlmt  the  firit  priitciples  of 
PKrenolotEf  arc  founded  in  tuture.  On  Ui«sc  il  is  very  jiiobatilti 
(hat  nuiiy  raacica  and  iTTOrv  may  luivc  been  built;  but  now  that 
UtomT  and  jiliyiiology  Imvc  together  pctM-trntc^  to  far  Into  tlie 
•epsrMrticM  of  (inKtiircitnil  funeiions  of  the  nurru,  ofthe  spinnl 
nmreir,  and  oven  of  certain  portions  of  ibe  cerebral  laaaa,  1  can 
•ee  nothing  whidi  Ri«rit»  the  praise  of  being  pliilosophical  In  the 
real  or  affected  coiiCemj>t,  profeswd  hy  so  injiny  anatomists  and 
physiolc^^ts,  fur  a  science  which,  however  iiiipctfecl,  liaa  for  iia 
abject  iImi  demonstration  that  for  other  functions,  theexistenco  of 
which  none  can  deny,  there  arc  fiirtlier  sepuraliona  nnd  distinc- 
I  of  liilherto  uocxplaincd  portions  of  nervous  matter. 
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faculties  of  the  iniud,  involving  a  loss  of  the  power 
of  comparing.  A  very  eccentric  man,  therefore, 
is  always  a  near  neighbour  to  the  niadnKin. 

Eccentricity  may  be  divided  into  two  species: 
one,  in  which  the  departure  from  custom  is  plainly 
repugnant  to  reason ;  the  other,  in  which  it  is  ap- 
parently reasonable.  1  knew  a  man  who  spent  his 
days  in  bcd^  and  invariably  got  up  ut  night :  this 
was  eccentricity  repugnant  to  reason.  But  if  a 
man  wears  u  white  linen  coat  in  July,  or  a  very 
broad  brimmed  hat  of  light  manufacture,  it  may  be 
that  the  coat  and  hat  arc  cooler,  and  therefore 
better,  than  the  coats  and  hats  commonly  worn ; 
here  is  an  appearance  of  reason,  but  an  ap|K,'arance 
only  :  for  the  custom  of  wearing  a  warm  coat  and 
stronger  hat  has  really  arisen  from  long  experience 
of  tlie  short  continuance  and  great  uncertainty  of 
the  liot  weather,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
linen  coat  and  fi-ail  hat  are  on  the  whole  less 
convenient  an<l  less  suitable  than  a  hat  of  beaver 
and  a  coat  of  woollen  cloth.  The  general  atten- 
tion, memory,  and  comparison  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion ;  but  the 
eccentric  individual  has  not  come  to  the  conctusion. 
His  attention  has  been  unduly  attracted  by  the 
sensations  of  a  few  hot  days ;  he  has  not  paid  the 
same  attention  to  tlie  sudden,  but  common,  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  inclement  weather ;  his 
memory  and  imagination  revive  or  recall  the  first. 
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uid  not  the  last ;  he  decides  or  judges  therefore, 
that  he  should  accommodate  his  dress  to  Uie  first ; 
and  his  judgment  is  on  this  point  defective. 

All  eccentricity,  then,  is  a  departure  from  sound 
judgment ;  it  may  be  a  very  slight  departure,  but  still 
it  is  a  departure.  It  may  still  be  contended^  that 
the  man  whom  I  call  eccentric,  is  in  fact  acting 
n-asonably,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment.  The 
Arst  person  who  used  an  umbrella  in  London  was 
followed  about  the  streets  by  the  crowd:  he  de- 
parted from  the  custom  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
asked  if  ke  was  eccentric,  and  consequently  if  his 
carrying  an  umbrella  was  a  departure  from  reason  ? 
The  answer  is,  no.  The  practice  was  new,  and 
excited  surprise :  but  so  plainly  reasonable  that  every 
bodv  fell  into  it :  insomuch  that  if  a  man  were  now 
to  walk  ui  the  rain  wiihotd  an  umbrella,  we  should 
justly  consider  such  eccentricity,  if  voluntary,  a 
proof  of  a  departure  from  soimd  judgment.  In 
both  cases,  then*  the  general  custom  of  mankind  is 
the  rule,  the  departure  from  which  constitutes  ec- 
centricity. 

It  will  commonly  be  found,  that  eccentric  t>ersous 
have  defects  or  excess  of  one  or  more  of  the  sen- 
lationfi ;  or  tliat  the  memory  is  partial,  and,  as  it 
were,  holds  only  certiun  circumstances,  the  recalUng 
of  which  leudji  to  certain  peculiarities  of  conduct; 
or  that  the  imagination  has  been  unduly  impressed 
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by  certain  accidents,  the  colours  of  which  it  reflects 
on  certaiu  parts  of  lifl-,  which  arc  distinguished  by 
eccentric  actions :  and  in  so  many  cases  this  im- 
ixiirmcnt  of  one  of  the  uthcr  fiicultics,  together 
witli  a  total  loss  of  the  comparing  power,  produces 
actual  insanity,  that  we  shall  find  numerous  eccen- 
trics unavoidably  classed  with  lunatics,  and  be- 
longing, therefore,  to  another  cliapter. 

That  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  a  learned  profession, 
should  indulge  in  unusual  taciturnity  in  his  hours 
of  pleasure;  should  in  fact  not  speak  to  his  do- 
mestics above  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  be  obeyed 
by  a  system  of  domestic  signals ;  is  a  proof  of  sin- 
gular eccentricity,  and  arose  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  some  erroneous  train  of  n-asoning 
long  forgotten  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  mere  habit  of 
inattention  to  all  common  objects  :  but  the  person 
exhibiting  this  conduct  is  able  to  adopt  opposite 
babitSj  and  can  conform  in  these  particulars,  as  in 
others,  to  what  the  genemllty  of  maukiud  have 
agreed  upon  as  the  most  convenient. 

A  learned  clergyman  fails  into  slovenly  habits  of 
dress,  indulges  in  everj*  whim  that  arises  m  Uia 
mind,  and  becomes  remarkable  for  his  eccentricity; 
but  every  now  and  then  he  shows  that  he  can  act 
like  other  people;  and  if  placed  in  a  new  situation, 
removed,  for  example,  from  a  remote  Uving  to  the 
metropolis,  he  indulges  in  new  clothes,  is  seen  to 
be  more  particular  about  the  brushing  of  his  hat. 
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and  the  adjustment  of  his  vng ;  becomes  reconciled 
to  gloves,  and  to  shoes  without  noils ;  and,  in  short, 
conforms  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The 
man,  then,  who  is  merely  eccentric  c^in,  if  he  exerts 
himself,  act  rationally  and  leave  off  his  eccentricity. 
The  lunatic  cannot.  The  eccentric  man  also  com- 
monly justifies  his  eccentricity  more  speciously  and 
more  calmly;  or  perhaps  laughs  at  it  himself:  the 
madman  seldom  justifies  his  peculiarities  with  much 
slrill,  is  provoked  by  contx-adiction,  and  is  very 
seldom  capable  of  joining  in  a  laugh  which  is  raised 
against  himself. 

Cases  there  certainly  are,  on  the  hoxindary  line 
between  eccentricity  and  madness,  which  seem  to 
bid  defiance  to  definition;  but  they  are  generally 
resolvable  into  the  effects  of  habit  in  confirming 
trifling  actions,  at  first  performed  on  some  insiifH- 
dent  grounds  of  reasoning.  Any  anxiety  likely 
to  arise  from  these  cases  is,  however,  at  an  end, 
when  we  really  consider  what  circumstances  alone 
can  justify  interference.  It  is  repugnant  to  every 
idea  of  that  rational  freedom  which  all  ought  to 
enjoy,  that  :i  man  should  not  do  as  he  chooses 
with  his  time,  or  his  property,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  intiict  direct  injury  on  others;  although  when- 
ever he  does  inflict  such  injury,  the  law  must 
nirely  interpose  to  protect  the  persons  injured: 
but  tlic  law  discriminates  between  persons  really 
injured  and  those  who  only  imagine  themselves  to 
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be  SO-  An  old  Imclielor  mav  indulge  in  a  thousanu 
extravagances,  and  imprudences,  and  absurd  freaks, 
which  in  the  father  of  a  family  would  jusCifj- 
interfereiice  for  the  protection  of  his  children. 
The  old  bachelor's  conduct  may  be  very  foolish, 
and  very  wrong,  and  may  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  health  or  property ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  any  restraint  can  lie  put  upon  such 
a  man,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  every  one 
who  allows  himself  at  any  time  to  depart  from  formal 
rules  of  living.  If  the  inconsistL-ncies,  the  pecu- 
liarities, the  minute  acts  of  folly,  of  a  single  month, 
were  arrayed  in  evidence  against  some  very  sensible 
persona,  they  would  themselves  be  surimsed  to 
find  what  evidence  of  eccentricity  their  conduct  had 
furnislied :  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  individuals 
who  do  not  acknowledge  to  themselves,  that  some 
portion  of  their  habitual  conduct  is  not  consistent 
Willi  the  dictates  of  their  better  judgment ;  if  not 
in  their  morals,  at  least  in  some  of  the  trifling  but 
often  recurring  actions  of  life.  The  fault  of  the 
eccentric  man  is,  that  he  carries  this  to  excess  in 
things  which  are  conspicuous. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  no  very  ancient  date,  in 
a  northern  county,  of  which  a  very  eccentric  indi- 
vidual is  the  subject,  and  which  may  be  mentioned 
here.  A.  middle-aged  gentleman,  who  had  never 
married,  was  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  all  his 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the  rell|^ou8  punctu- 
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ality  with  wliich  he  obsened  his  dinner  hoiir.  The 
procecdittgs  of  all  his  household  were  conducted 
with  such  unfailing  precision,  that  the  eft'ect  seemed 
to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  machinery. 
This  excellent  gentleman  lefl  his  house  one  day  in 
hifi  pleasure  boat,  and  sailed  to  a  neighbouring  Rea- 
port,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before ;  ordering 
his  dinner  to  be  readv  at  tlu>  usual  hour  at  home, 
and  to  be  ready  eyery  day  at  the  same  hour  until 
his  return,  if  he  should  stay  away  a  day  ur  two. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  port,  a  vessel  was  about  to 
sail  for  tiamburgli,  and  he  embarked  in  it,  vtithout 
a  won)  of  explanation  spoken  or  written.  Day 
er  day  his  well  disciphned  ser\'ants  prejiared 
dinner  for  him,  and  he  returned  not.  From  Ham- 
bui^h  he  went  to  Frankfort,  and  from  Frankfort  to 
Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  many 
mouths  ela}>sed  before  he  directed  his  steps  home- 
ward- At  last,  however,  hiii  domestics  had  the 
atu&ction  to  see  him  make  his  ajipearance,  and 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  dinner ;  his  meal  being 
that  day,  as  every  day,  quite  ready  for  him.  He 
entered  his  house  with  Che  air  of  a  man  who  had 
only  quitted  it  the  day  before,  made  no  inquiries, 
snd  offered  no  explanations ;  and  as  he  had  no  near 
relations  or  very  intimate  associates,  this  piece  of 
oddity,  like  many  others  in  which  he  indulged, 
remained  unexplained  to  his  dying  day-  Yet  this 
it  related  of  a  person  who  never  did  a  foolish  thing 
in  the  common  affairs  of   life,  and  with  whoae 
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eccentricities   assuredly  no  one  had  the  smallest 
right  to  interfere. 

Another  iudindual  took  some  unpardonable 
ofiencc  ut  tlic  sun;  and  from  that  time  had  his 
windows  closed,  determining  to  live  and  die  by 
candle-light.  This  was  merely  eccentricity;  a  vo- 
luntary mode  of  action,  founded  on  disturbed 
sensation,  and  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
insanity ;  but  yet  not  requiring  or  justifying  re- 
straint or  compulsion. 

Except  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  it  is  not 
usual  to  meet  with  very  marked  iiupainnent  of  the 
faculty  of  Memory.  Of  its  decay  in  old  age, 
I  shall  presently  speak :  but  in  most  adults 
it  has  a  certain  exercise,  more  or  less  useful, 
and  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  things 
which  have  occupied  the  attention.  Its  slight 
impairments,  in  consequence  of  which  words  or 
names  escape  us,  or  are  withheld  from  the  speaker, 
are  very  common,  and  do  not  affect  the  judgment: 
its  greater  defects  constitute  sonic  of  the  forms 
of  absence  of  mind.  Partial  impairments  of 
memory,  of  a  very  curious  nature,  have  been 
observed  aflcr  diseases  atfccting  the  brain;  as  the 
loss  of  a  language  formerly  well-known.  Para- 
lysis, which  enfeebles  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
is  often  seen  to  affect  the  memorj' :  the  patient 
wishes  to  ask  his  servant  for  sometliing  which  is 
within  hi;:  sight,  and  cannot  remember  its  name ; 
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or  he  tries  to  join  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
and  forgets  the  words  which  would  express  his 
ideas.  As  this  impairment  is  easily  observed,  it  is 
often  thoujiht  to  be  tlie  only  mental  impairment, 
although  all  the  mental  faculties  have  suffered 
some  JDJiiry  from  the  disease;  the  attention  and 
comparison  being  weakened,  and  the  imagination 
oppressed. 

Long  before  old  age  approaches,  many  indi- 
viduals are  sensible  of  an  im)»iinncnt  of  memory  ; 
and  if  any  one  t-uusc  can  be  pointed  out  with 
more  certiiinty  than  another,  I  should  say,  that 
the  must  frL-quent  caiisc  of  this  defect  was  mental 
anxiety  or  disturbance.  A  man  thus  affected  is 
rery  sensible  of  the  aflection ;  perhaps  he  uses 
artilicia]  means  to  lessen  it,  but  often  finds  that 
he  forgets  even  what  he  has  taken  pains  to  ro- 
nieml)cr,  or  what  he  has  determi/tetl  that  he  will 
not  forget. 

A  gentleman  of  considerable  attainments,  after 
long  continued  attention  to  various  subjects,  foimd 
himself  incapable  of  writing  what  he  sat  down  to 
write ;  and  wisliing  to  write  a  cheque,  could  get  no 
&rther  than  the  first  two  words;  he  found  that  he 
wrote  what  he  did  not  mean  to  write,  but  by  no 
effort  could  write  what  ho  intended.  This  impair- 
loent  of  his  memor)'  and  attention  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  his  external  senses 
were  not  impaired,  but  the  only  ideas  which  he 
had  were  such  as  the  imagination  dictated,  without 
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order  aiid  without  object.  He  knew  also,  during 
this  time,  that  when  he  spoke,  the  words  he  uttered 
were  not  the  words  he  wished  to  utter.  When  he 
recovered,  he  found  that  in  his  attempt  to  write  the 
cheque,  he  had,  instead  of  the  words  "  fifty  dollars, 
being  one  half-year's  rate,"  put  doft-n  "  fifty  dollars 
through  the  salvation  of  Bra — "  but  could  not 
recollect  what  train  of  ideas  had  suggested  the 
tatter  words,  or  what  their  meaning  had  been.  * 
Sir  Everard  Home  relates  an  instance  in  which 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  affected  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  with  a  loss  of  memory,  and  could  not 
recognize  the  house  or  the  street  in  wliich  he  was, 
nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him.  But  the  subjects  of  both  these 
cases  were  conscious  of  the  temporary  loss ;  it 
was  not  so  considerable  as  to  induce,  nor  was  it 
accompanied  by,  a  loss  of  the  comparing  power, 
and  the  understanding  remained  sound. 

Dullness,  or  want  of  activity  in  the  memory,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  man  does  not  recollect 
what  be  has  formerly  learnt,  until  it  is  too  late  to 
siH-iik  or  too  late  to  act,  is  coimnonly  united  with 
equal  sluggishness  of  all  the  facultiesi.  The  judg- 
ment of  such  a  man  is  correct,  but  he  requires  time 
to  perform  the  preliminary  actions  of  attention  and 


*  This  cAsc  is  roeniionrd  by  Dr.  Crichlon,  in  his  Ifiqtiiry  inio 
M«nul  Derangein«ai  i  and  by  Dr.  Mnmlord,  in  bis  Study  of 
Mediciiw.  VuL  IV.,  p.  170. 
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comparison.     He  understands  a  witty  remark,  and 
detects  a  sophistical  argument ;  but  his  reply  comes 
when  the  subject  is  forgotten,  and  his  laugh  begins 
when  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dompany  has  ceased. 
This  state  of  the  faculties  is  consequently  very 
inconvenient  for  practical  and  ordinary  puiposes, 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  common  life  depending  on 
the  prompt  application  of  what  has  been  learnt  to 
what  is  to  be  done.     If  such  is  the  character  of  a 
pubhc  man,  he  is  confounded  by  a  bold  opponent, 
whose  speech  he  can  triumphantly  confute  the  day 
after:  if  lie  is  a  medical  practitioner,  he  thinks,  on 
his  way  home  from  seeing  a  ]>atient,  of  some  com- 
bination of  medicine  which  exactly  suits  the  case  ; 
uid  in  society  sucli  individuals  are  compelled  to 
fiMcn  to  the  most  astounding  assertions,  of  which 
tlwy  know  the  incorrectness,  without  being  able, 
on  the  instant,  to  set  the  company  right.     As  the 
memory  is  the  only  repository  of  the  thoughts,  the 
value  of  its  stores  is  much  diminished  by  such  want 
of  readiness  of  access,  and  therefore,  although  it 
has  been  too  exclusively  regarded,  the  care  of  this 
faculty  is  juHtly  duemed  essential  to  a  well  exercised 
nund.     Mv  own  observation  has  not  condrmed  an 
opiuion  which  has  been  frequently  repeated,  in  dif- 
ferent books  during  the  last  tun  years,  that  the 
memory  is  commonly  only  faithful  with  respect  to 
peculiar  impressions,  a^t  of  number,  of  words,  of 
fomi,  &c.,  and  treacherous  as  to  the  rest.     It  is  of 
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course  most  stored  with  the  objects  which  each 
iiidiviilual  has  attended  to ;  and  if  it  is  observed  to 
be  m  some  retentive  of  words,  and  in  others  of 
numbers,  and  in  others  of  facts^  the  explanation  of 
the  peculiarity  i-i  to  be  sought  fur  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  attention  has  been  exercised  in  the 
particular  cascii.  At  the  same  time,  the  disposition 
to  attend  to  certain  objects,  rather  than  to  others, 
certainly  seems  to  belong  to  the  origina]  mental 
constitution  of  the  individual. 

The  Fmagination  is  subject  to  great  diversities. 
This  wonderful  faculty,  the  peculiar  office  and 
inHuoncc  of  which  has  been  already  described, 
and  without  which  the  mind  of  man  would  be  aa 
uni]iteresting  na  that  of  the  lower  animals,  or  "a 
vast  unblessed  desert ;  the  abode  of  silence  and 
inaction  ;  lifeless,  soulless,  and  stript  of  all  those 
ornaments  wliich  make  it  now  so  various  and 
beautiful  ;"•  like  that  cheerless  waste  which  the 
Aristotelians  conceived  the  moon  to  be  ;  is  subject 
to  inequalities  which  often  even  endanger  thi'  well- 
being  of  the  mental  constitution.  Continuntly  in 
action,  rapid  and  ^icrvading  in  its  digbi,  its  errors 
are  often  only  momentary ;  but  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, or  by  long  indulgence,  tliey  beconte  serious. 

A  morbid  activity  of  this  facult)'  interferes  with 
that  steady  application  of  the  mind  which  is 
•  Ijift  of  Giltlro. — Librarr  of  UM-fnl  Kimwlrdi^p. 
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essential  for  the  complvtioa  of  any  undertaking. 
We  read  an  admired  author,  on  a  subject  requiring 
attention  anil  thought ;  but  a  gracefol  expression, 
a  Uvely  illustration,  kindles  the  imagination,  and 
ire  arc  carried  far  away  from  the  author  and  tlie 
subject;  and  thiii  accident,  by  continual  repetition, 
would  compktely  supplest  thought,  and  cause 
much  of  the  lime  supposed  to  be  spent  in  study  to 
be  merely  time  lost  in  reverie.  The  imagination 
works,  in  these  instances,  through  the  medium  of 
th«  association  of  ideas :  it  gathers  togetlier  from 
the  boundless  regions  of  space,  and  time,  and 
sense,  and  memory,  all  that  can  be  united  by  a 
single  link  of  connexion  or  resemblance,  and 
obsenes  no  kind  of  rule  or  order,  so  that  the 
gravest,  perhaps  the  sublimest  conceptions  arc 
sptHrdily  followed  by  the  most  absurd  and  grotesque 
inu^s.  It  is  thus  that  the  productions  of  a  man 
ponessed  of  great  talents,  but  incapable  of  regu- 
lating this  process  of  imagination,  so  often  resemble 
the  old  remains  of  gothic  architecture;  and  our 
admiration  of  what  is  grand  in  design  and  beautiful 
in  execution,  is  qualified  by  meeting  at  unexpected 
turns  and  angles  with  a  mixture  of  what  is  low  and 
barbarous  in  conception,  and  ludicrously  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  plan. 

That  men  of  poetical  temperament  sliould  be 
subject  to  the  excesses  and  to  the  diseases  of  the 
imagination,  a  faculty  possessed  by  tlicnt  in  jiecur 
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liar  activity,  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  But,  as 
I  have  already  said  that  it  is  a  common  error  to 
consider  great  wits  allied  to  madness,  so  it  will  be 
found  that  those  poets,  who  have  been  the  most 
highly  gifled  ^vith  imagination,  have  been  least 
proue  to  its  diseases.  The  eulogium  of  Cowley, 
on  his  lamented  friend  Hervey,  is  the  true  eulo- 
gium of  a  great  poet : 

**  So  strong  a  wit  did  Nature  to  bim  frame, 
A>  all  things,  but  tiii  judgment,  oveicame; 
Hifl  judgment  like  the  heavenljr  moon  did  show. 
Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below  :  " 

and  Denham's  expressions,  when  speaking  in  prj 
of  Cowley  himself,  are  equally  discriminative, — 

'*  Ha  rancy  And  hi*  judgment  such, 
Each  to  the  other  neemed  too  tniich." 

No  error  can  be  more  unjust  towards  the  whole 
race  of  poets,  who  deserve  that  high  name,  than  to 
suppose  them  to  be  persons  merely  distinguished 
by  imagination.  It  was  cither  Steele  or  Addison, 
and  either  is  u  great  authority,  who,  in  reply  to 
a  correspondent  in  the  Spectator  who  desired  to 
know  what  was  necessary  to  a  man  in  order  to 
become  a  great  poet,  replied,  "  that  he  should  be 
a  vcr)'  accomplished  gentleman ; "  and  the  answer, 
if  property  understood,  is  no  less  true  than  it  is 
witty  and  brief.  With  the  active  imagination  Indis- 
pensable to  the  poet,  is  conjoined  a  most  vigilant 
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wtention,  great  readiness  of  comparison,  chiefly  of 
resemblances,  but  not  entirely  of  resemblances, — for 
his  figures  to  bo  satisfactory  must  be  just,  as  well  as 
striking ; — a  memory  most  retentive ;  and  a  judg- 
ment highly  correct,  and  even  fastidious.  Some  of 
the  great  poets  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  I 
may  incur  censure  for  reverting  to  Uic  subject ;  bvit 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  writings  and 
Uteraiy  history  of  two  who  have  not  yet  been 
mentioned  by  me,  Vii^l  and  Pope,  will  know  that 
not  a  word  in  this  description  is  wtliout  the 
support  of  unquestionable  examples. 

!n!>anity  is  generally  considered  to  have  effected 
A  signal  triumph,  when  it  appeared  in  the  powerful 
and  mo$t  prolific  mind  of  Dean  Swift.     But  the 
mind  of  Swift,  though  powerful  and  prolific,  was 
ardently  exerted,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
either  upon  works  permitting  an  almost  unlicensed 
exercise  of  ilic  imagination,  and  in  which  nothing, 
if  it  proved  witty,  could  be   deemed  absurd  ;    or 
wasted,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
upon  mere  trifles :  it  was  never  devoted,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  a  great  work  which  called  for  a 
regular  and  persevering  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
and  judging  faculties;  and  many  hours  and  days 
seem  to  have  been  yielded  up  to  what  Johnson  has 
called,  '*  debaucherj'  of  the  mind  ;  "  an  indulgence 
of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  creation  of  fan- 
tastic   images,    or    the    devisitig    of    extnivagant 
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inridenfs.  Tlius  his  attention  ran  wild  and  unre- 
strained, and  liis  strong  iiragination  gained  by 
degrees  entire  possession  of  liini,  exercising,  almost 
unresisted,  all  the  power  which  that  faculty  has, 
been  stated  to  possess  :  his  judgment  became 
habitually  foiled,  and  eventually  weakened,  by  his 
morbid  sensations,  by  his  prejudices,  by  his  ungo- 
verned  passions,  and  by  a  peculiar  and  hateful 
mtsaihtbropy  ;  and  it  is  cburitalde  to  say,  thiit  some 
of  his  inhuman  eccentricities  were  the  beginning 
of  his  madness. 

It  is  not.  then,  the  imagination  that  is  ntlicd  to 
madness,  but  its  excess,  in  minds  unendowed  with 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  other  tacuHies ;  and 
the  reason  Is,  that  this  excess  impedes  just  com- 
parison, furnishing  another  example  of  an  impaired 
judgment,  or  an  unsound  mind,  consisting  of  the 
impuirment  or  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the 
comparing  ]>ower. 

Few  men  are  so  happily  constituted  as  not  to 
find,  that  the  imagination  is  exposed  to  frequent 
temporar}'  impairment,  when  any  passion  is  called 
into  vehement  action.  Resentment  excites  the 
imagination  to  dress  detested  objects  or  persons  in 
odious  and  extravagant  colours :  their  faults  are 
magnifiod  ;  and  even  their  good  actions  arc  looked 
upon  as  faults  in  disguise.  The  affections,  on  th« 
other    hand,    array    everv    beloved    object    in    thf 
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colours  of  faultless  beauty,  and  the  veiy  errors  of 
those  we  admire  seem  hut  the  excesses  of  an 
liable  and  sensitive  mind.  To  fcch'n^  so  oppo- 
;,  aud  to  both  in  quick  succession,  the  imagina- 
tion lends  its  power.  Friendship  which  seems  as 
if  it  would  last  for  ever,  is  "within  an  hour*'  suc- 
ceeded by  coldness,  derision,  aversion,  hatred;  and 
the  very  circumstances  which  were  the  aliment 
of  pleasure  and  attachment,  become  the  food  of 
disgust.  In  all  these  cases,  the  imagination,  roused 
by  an  ungovemed  or  an  unhappy  passion,  is 
in  diseased  excess :  and  tlie  power  of  exercising 
just  comparison  is  so  nearly  destroyed,  that  we  are 
actually  on  the  limits  of  insanity,  on  the  subject 
which  engrosses  us. — But  we  are  often  rather  un- 
willing than  unable  to  make  just  comparisons,  and 
are  conscioufi  of  the  injustice  even  of  those  feelings 
in  which  we  indulge.  It  is  only  when  the  power 
of  comparing  is  actiuiUy  lost,  tliat  the  insanity 
declares  itself,  and  that  the  disappointment  of  a 
lover,  or  the  fancied  wrongs  of  a  neglected  fa- 
vourite, seek  gratification  or  redress  in  crime. 

The  Imagination  ts  materially  concerned  in 
effecting  what  is  called  the  Association  of  Ideas. 
Its  activity  causes  soimds  and  images  to  he  brought 
up  in  quick  succession,  whenever  any  sound  or 
image  happens  to  be  present  which  has  the  slight- 
tst  connexion  with  others ;  and,  where  the  activity 
is  excessive,  matter  of  association  is  of  course 
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never  wanting.  It  is  to  this  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  charm  of  conversation,  as  distin- 
guished from  prosing ;  when  every  subject  in  turn 
gains  a  little  attention,  and  yields  to  another,  which 
some  word  or  observation  of  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors recalls  to  the  mind  of  another.  The 
conversation  of  an  individual  commonly  shows 
how  far  the  faculty  of  association  is  exercised. 
One  mail  ailhercs  to  his  subject,  enters  fully  into 
detail,  supposes  his  hearers  as  destitute  of  imagi- 
nation a.s  himself,  and  is  never  content  to  make  a 
brief  allusion,  but  must  describe  every  thing ; 
this  man  belongs  to  the  fearful  funiily  of  prosers. 
But  there  are  other  brandies  of  the  fiamily,  in 
whom  the  imagination  is  too  active  and  vagrant : 
these  fly  from  subject  to  subject,  still  contriving 
*'  In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  stream,"  to  sus- 
tain continuousncss  of  talk ;  and  inflict  as  much 
suffering  on  the  hearer,  as  the  heavier  plodder  who 
completely  exhausts  one  topic  before  be  removes 
his  slu^ish  faculties  to  another.  Offenders  of  this 
kind  would  be  nnich  saq}risecl  to  learn,  that  they 
really  deflect  a  little  from  sound  mind  towards 
insanity :  but  the  lunatic  asylum  shows  us  the 
excess  of  the  faults  of  both^  in  the  wretched  man 
whose  dead  imagination  offers  no  image  to  relieve 
htm  &'om  the  intolerable  pressure  of  one  insane 
idea ;  and  in  the  happier  lunatic,  whose  words  flow 
on,   through  every  possible  variety  of   subjects, 
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mingling  the  past  and  present,    without    order, 
system,  or  sense,  from  morning  until  night. 

There  is  in  many  persons  a  visible  want  of 
imagination,  which  entails  no  serious  consequences. 
It  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  deriving  pleasure 
firom  the  works  of  writers  of  imagination,  or  of 
succeeding  in  any  pursuit  ro<|uiring  the  exercise  of 
fancy  ;   but  as  they  are  generally  quite  unable  to 
comprehend  the  pleasures  which  they  are  denied, 
tbey  sufTer  nothing  from  their  loss.     I  have  some- 
times  been  amused  to  observe  the  dlHiculty  with 
which  such  persons  get  through  the  reading  of  an 
oidinar}'    letter,   written    in   a   somewhat    difficult 
hand :  in  their  minds,  no  word,  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, seems  to  suggest  the  possible  nature  of  those 
which  immediately  succeed,  and  to  decy])her  is  to 
them  a  task  of  more  dittieulty  than  it  would  be  to 
others  to  translate.     They  unriddle  each  word  by 
itself,  like  uu  liifroglyphic  character ;    not    being 
supplied  with  instantaneous  conjectures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  what  follows.     A  more   serious 
disadvantage  arising  from  the  want  of  imagination 
is,  that  it  endangers  too  great  an  attachment  of  the 
attention  to  one  pursuit,  or  to  one  idea,  which  may 
become  a  mental  disease. 

Although  our  mental  associations  are  revived  by 
the  ima^nation  and  memory  with  extreme  rapidit)', 
they  are  yet  often  the  foimdation  of  our  opinions  of 
things  and  persons,  and  the  source,  consequently, 
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of  taaiiy  of  our  actions.  When  we  say  that  we 
are  attracted  by  any  one's  discourse,  or  by  the 
expression  of  his  features,  or  when  we  say  we  have 
an  instinctive  dislike  to  a  man,  \vc  afc  ol\en  unable 
to  trace  the  particulars  of  the  association  frotti 
whence  our  regard  or  aversion  arises ;  and  the 
feeling  appears  to  us  to  be  almost  unavoidable. 
If,  however,  we  desire  to  act  justly  towards  others, 
we  subject  these  feelings  to  examination,  and  to 
just  comijarison,  and  are  careful  not  to  leave  our 
opinions  to  be  detennined  by  chance.  The  asso- 
ciation may  be  a  just  one ;  in  wliich  case  exami- 
nation confinns  it :  but  it  is  often  unjust,  and  then 
our  examination  corrects  it ;  so  that  the  actions 
arising  out  of  these  associations,  which  may  happen 
to  be  wise  or  fooUsh,  may  be  regtdated  by  our 
judgment.  We  may  be  too  indolent  to  take  this 
trouble ;  and  we  may  consequently  act  foolishly 
and  unjustly,  or  even  wickedly,  in  conformity  to 
the  association  *,  but  so  long  as  the  association  of 
ideas  is  not  beyond  our  power  of  sus{>enMon  and 
revision,  we  arc  not  mad :  we  can  examine  it,  we 
can  exercise  our  attention  and  comparison  upon  it, 
and  correct  our  eiToneous  judgment,  and  amend 
our  foolish,  or  unjust,  or  wicked  conduct.  When 
the  association  of  ideas  is  so  involuntary,  so  im- 
perative and  uncontrollable,  that  wc  cannot  com- 
mand it,  cannot  revise  and  correct  it,  cannot  in 
fact  exemse    our  comparison   concerning    those 
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ideas  or  feetiHgs  which  constitute  it,  or  which  arise 
out  of  it,  thtn  we  have  lost  our  reason ;  then  tlie 
faculty  of  ima^nation.  is  in  morbid  excess,  the 
power  of  attention  is  impaired,  and  comparison 
being  no  lonp.*r  exercised,  we  are  mud  coricemiiig 
that. particular  association  of  ideas.  One  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  insanity  is  this  sub- 
mission of  the  mind  to  a  morbid  association, 
respecting  the  motives  of  friends  and  relatives. 
Insanity  is  deferred  for  a  time,  and  the  individual 
is  conscious  of  the  en-or,  though  hardly  able  to 
resist  it.  He  reasons  with  himself;  that  is,  ho 
compares  his  morbid  feelings  n-itli  whatever  is 
calculated  to  counteract  them ;  and  he  decides 
against  himself,  and  accuses  himself  of  unkindness. 
But,  by  degrees,  the  imagination  contributes  more 
and  more  to  overpower  him  ;  he  no  longer  makes 
just  comparisons,  and  he  indulges  in  the  most 
uujust  dishke  of  his  kindest  friends,  ur  in  absolute 
hatred  of  his  most  affectionate  relatives. 

A  grvat  part  of  the  business  of  education,  in  its 
lai^^t  sense  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
culture,  is  to  form  just  associations  of  ideas;  and 
to  prepare  the  mind  to  form  tbcm  for  itself.  Kapid 
as  the  process  of  association  seems  to  be,  and  as  if 
involuntary,  it  is  controllable,  and  may  in  all 
important  things  be  governed  by  processes  of  at- 
tention and  comparison;  though  in  many  cases, the 
attention  and  comparison  being  slight,  thr  a.wocia- 
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tion  is  not  correct  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 
To  fonn  good  associntions  of  ideas  is  to  examine 
the  resemblances  and  ditfcrcnces  of  ideas ;  and 
although  associations  may  chance  to  be  useful 
which  have  been  hastily  formed,  they  can  only  be 
rendered  certainly  so  bv  bt,*ing  formed  with  care. 
The  most  ordinary  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
those  to  which  every  waking  moment  gives  birth, 
are  intimately  connected  with  certain  rapid  ded- 
sions  of  the  judgment,  either  effected  by  swift 
operations  of  the  attention  and  comparison  at  the 
time,  or  by  such  operations  made  at  a  former 
time,  of  which  the  results  have  been  certain  asso- 
ciations, by  which  we  arc  no  less  strongly  impelled. 
To  correct  these  associations,  when  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  influence  the  performance  of  our  duty,  is 
of  course  most  essential  to  correctness  of  conduct. 
To  associate  phenomena  in  their  true  order,  forms  a 
large  iMirt  of  what  we  call  science ;  and  to  associate 
all  ordinary  phenomena  with  such  trains  of  habi- 
tual thought  or  reflection  as  may  secure  a  habit  of 
useful  exertion,  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  wisdom. 


Defect  of  one  or  more  of  the  mental  faculties 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  thousand  examples,  taken 
almost  at  hazard  from  the  s^iecimens  afforded  in 
ever)-  society  of  men.  Wc  meet  with  many  indi- 
viduals of  great  activity,  who  attain  a  kind  of 
distinction  by  dint  of  exertion,  in  whom  tlie  chief 
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mental  faculties  arc  attention  and  memory;   and 
whose  powers  of  comparing  are  very  feeble.     Such 
persons  arc  indefatigable  in  learning,  and  in  re- 
peating what  they  have  leanit ;  but  they  are  never 
original,  or,  in  anything  requiring  judgment,  at  all 
to  be  depended  upon.     Ha\niig  little  imagination, 
they  are  not  hanisst-d  with  views  of  miattainable 
perfection,  but  are  satisfied  with  their  own  per- 
formances ;  and,  attempting  nothing  great,  imagine 
that  whatever  they  attempt  they  can  accomphiih. 
If  the  ima^nation  has  a  httle  exercise   in   such 
minds,  it  either  follows  a  short  way  in  the  course 
of  those  whose  flight  is  higher,  or  contents  itself 
with  weaving  flimsy  theories,  which  only  live  until 
they  arc  expressed  in  words ;  or  in  forming  some 
new,  and  generally  some  incorrect,  combination  of 
old  thoughts.     This  character  of  mind,  which  is 
merely    fitted   for    the    every-day    business    of  a 
common  station,  and  which  converts  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  highest  station  into  common  business, 
b  now  and  then  enlivened,  oddly  enough,  by  a  sort 
of  universal  ambition ;  and  the  individual,  so  com- 
poimded,  spends  his  life  in  continual  efforts  to  be 
distinguiiihcd ;   floats  upon  the  passing  wonder  of 
the  day,  or  the  accepted  theories  of  his  time ; 
either  striving  to  seem  to  guide  the  stream  which 
commands  him,  or  opposing,  with  energy  and  Are, 
opinions  to  which  most  people  have  some  time 
before  ceased  tn  pay  mueh  attention. 
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Society  abounds  also  with  individuals  wliose 
sensations  arc  acute,  and  who  have  an  intimato 
acquaintance  u-ith  all  the  common  circumstances 
of  life,  men  who  perform  common  duties  actively 
and  accurately,  but  who»e  faculties  are  quite  un- 
equal to  any  duty  requiring  accurate  comparison, 
or  even  memory  and  imagination.  These  are  the 
great  instruments  hy  which  jp-eater  intellects  act 
upon  tlie  mass  of  their  fi^Uow-crcuturcs;  and  are 
so  numerous,  that  no  fear  is  more  idle  than  that  of 
the  order  of  society  being  much  disturhed  hy  the 
most  extensive  diftusion  of  cducatiou.  If  to  tliia 
character  of  mind  we  suppose  the  addition  of  a 
very  retentive  memory,  we  have  an  individual 
capable  of  making  enormous  acquisitions,  but  inca- 
pable of  adding  any  thing  from  his  own  thougfata : 
one  who  may  become  a  great  scholar,  but  not  one 
who  will  ever  obtain  that  influence  over  his  fcUow- 
men  which  arises  fix)m  superior  wisdom.  If  the 
purpose  and  objects  of  education  had  not,  by  those 
accustomed  to  the  common  modes  of  it  followed  in 
many  public  iitstitutions.  been  supposed  to  be  nearly 
limited  to  the  cultivation  of  memory,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  the  opponents  of  education  that  there 
was  something  moi-e  to  be  leanU  than  all  could 
learn,  and  that  there  were  uses  of  learning  which  ■ 
only  a  few  would  ever  discover.  As  far  as  equality 
depends  on  the  mere  acquisition  of  other  men's 
thoughts,  education  may  easily  produce  equality ; 
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and  thus  &r,  a  general  education  may  be  a  just 
ground  of  aliimi  to  those  who  mistake  mere  acqui- 
sition for  knowledge  :  but  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  said  to  be  power,  comprehends  what 
cannot  be  taught,  and  what  very  few  can  attain  of 
themselves.  It  demands  something  more  than 
mere  quicknes:$  of  sense,  and  retcntivencss  of 
memory ;  and  requires,  in  addition,  such  an  accu- 
racy of  com])arisun,  willi  an  imagination  so  vigorous 
and  at  the  same  time  so  restrained,  that  even  if  the 
comlnnation  sliould  prove  to  be  cominun,  the  very 
wisdom  resulting  from  it  would  prevent  tlie  possi- 
bility of  a  proper  education,  or  exercise  of  such 
mtndti,  proving  any  thing  but  a  blessing  to  society 
and  to  the  world. 

We  of^eu  see  individuals  whose  credulity  is  so 
remarkable,  that  any  fiction  gains  a  temporary 
credit  willi  them  ;  and  repeated  experience  of 
deception  fails  to  protect  them  from  new  inven- 
tions. These  are  always  persons  who  in  common 
language  are  destitute  of  judgment,  and  who  are 
so  in  reality.  They  labour  for  the  most  part  under 
a  natural  incajwcity  of  comparing  facts  and  circum- 
stances with  such  as  have  been  previously  known  to 
them,  so  as  to  detect  the  inconsistency  of  some 
with  the  general  constancy  of  others.  It  n-ould 
seem  also,  that  tKe  memory  of  such  persons  is  not 
vigorous.  Such  a  disposition  is  not  incompatible 
vfith  great  acquisitions,  the  mere  power  of  acqui- 
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sition  calling  for  little  or  no  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
persons  of  great  leaniing  singularly  credulous  with 
respect  to  medicine  or  to  roliffion.  The  ojiposile 
character  to  this  Is  that  of  the  siiKpicious  man  :  but 
whilst  credulity  generally  hordei's  on  imbecility,  the 
erroneous  impressions  and  false  reasoning  of  the 
siispicibutt  man  more  ircquently  give  to  his  character 
of  mind  the  darker  colour  of  insanity. 

Closely  allied  to  the  credulous  man  is  the  Projec- 
tor ;  a  being  who  has  within  him  indestructible 
sources  of  happim-ss.  He  lives  on  a  single  hope  for 
many  months,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  wealth,  and  fame,  % 
and  power :  the  hope  is  at  last  instantaneously 
destroyed,  and  destroyed  for  ever ;  another  friendly 
delusion  supplies  its  place,  alike  makes  (he  deluded 
man  happy  for  a  season,  and  then  yields  to  some 
other  dream.  A  man  of  this  cliaracter  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own  :  his  thoughts  are  not  other  men's 
thoughts;  he  has  a  secret  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant ;  a  key  to  that  for  which  the  crowd  about  him 
is  toiling,  but  of  which  not  one  of  the  crowd  is 
informed.  Whoever  has  amused  Llmself  with 
noticing  the  varieties  of  men's  characters,  must 
have  met  with  persons  of  this  kind,  who  are 
commonly  very  inoS'ensive,  possessed  of  strong 
feelings  and  a  warm  imagination,  which  so  inter- 
fere with  the  perfect  comparison  of  past  e.xpe- 
ricnce  and  present  hopes,  as  extremely  to  weaken 
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the  judgment.  In  such  persons,  the  powers  c^ 
comparison  are  ouiy  vreakened,  not  lost;  Eud 
on  subjects  concerning  which  their  feelings  and 
imagination  take  no  particular  interest,  they  are 
capable  of  rational  thought  and  action.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  character  may  present  varieties,  however, 
the  extremes  of  whicli  approach  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  conHnes  of  insanitj' ;  and  when  any 
subject  so  cngrosst^  them  as  to  lead  to  ruinous 
experiments,  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  what  all 
but  themselves  see  to  be  a  hopeless  pursuit,  then  it 
is  commonly  observed  that  they  are  "  mad  upon 
thai  [x>int,"  and  the  common  ol>scrvation  is  justified : 
for  upon  that  point  the  comparing  powers  seem 
incapable  of  exercise,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of 
attention  to  certain  fiict«  and  rea&onings  which 
would  convince  the  projector  of  his  folly ;  and 
then,  on  that  point,  he  is  unquestionably  not  of 
mind  mind. 

Certain  individuals  are  observed  to  go  through 

the  world  stamped  with  invariable  absurdity,  yet 

nut  mischievous   or    inconvenient   enough    to   be 

treated  a»  madmen.     They  were  silly  at  school, 

nd  imprudent  in  youth ;  they  are  weak-minded  in 

adult  age,  or  imbecile  beyond  usual  imbecility  as 

life  declines.     In  their  modes  of  dress,  jn  the 

regulation  of  their  expenses,  in  the  objects  of  their 

pWBuit,  in  the  objects  of  their  affection,  in  the 

■nuiagemeiit  of  their  families,  in  the  education  of 

it 
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their  cliildren,  in  their  political  and  religious  opi- 
nions, even  in  the  houses  which  they  build,   or 
the  carriages  which  they  drive,  there  is  still  the 
same    indication    of   inalienable   folly.     In    such 
minds  the  nientat  faculties  are  all  feeble,  but  the 
comjiaring  power   is   especially   so.     Every   silly, - 
and  vsiii,  and  triHIng  action,  every  indication  uffl 
alraiird  ambition,  is  the  result  of  an  opinion  which 
the  individual  has  formed  concerning  it ;  and  hefl 
geueratly  thinks  himself  a  person  in  no  degree 
inferior,  if  not  actually  superior  in  talent  to  his 
neighbours.     He  ottcn  suffers  for  his  folly,  but  he 
never  becomes  wise  :  he  sometimes  sees,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  he  Iihs  been  wrong,  but  he  never  gets 
right.     If  he  could  compare  one  thing  justly  with 
another,  things  past  with  the  things  proposed,  this 
could  not  be ;   but  he  cannot  compare :  perhaps 
things  may  make  no  lasting  impression  »i>on  him. 
are  imperfectly  attended   to,  and  faintly  remem- 
bered ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  these  defects  is  still 
that  they  prevent  his  possessing  materials  for  just 
comparison  ;  and  therefore  his  judgment  is  always 
defective,  and  his  actions  are  always  injudicious. 

A  very  curious  form  of  impaired  mind  is  now 
and  then  met  with  in  individuals  wlio,  witlwut  any 
particular  want  of  principle,  and  often  without 
assignable  motive,  ai*e  disposed  to  exaj^erate  every 
thing;  have  a  certain  fondness  for  embellishment 
which    interferes   with    the    truth    of   wliat    thev 
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narrate ;  a  disposition  to  indulge  tlie  imagination, 
combined  with  an  indifference  to  fact  and  reality ; 
or  make  an  involuntary  and  constant  commixion 
of  what  has  passed  thnitigh  a   wandering  mind 
with   what  has  really  passed  before  their  sight 
These  may  ncvm   to  be  expressions  unnecessarily 
remote  from  the  very  plain  one,  of  such  {KTHons 
being  addicted  to  lying  ;  but  the  cxa^crations  and 
inventions  of  such  people  are  differeiit  in  many 
respects  from  common  lying,  for  the  purposes  of 
immediate  advantage ;  and  seem  to  be  nlten  quite 
involuntary.     This  disposition  is   now  and  then 
seen,  Uke  any  other  mental  peculiarity,  to  pervade 
a  whole  family ;  and  is  certainly  very  seldom,  if 
indeed  it  be  ever,  combined  with  any  great  degree 
of  |)erfcction  in  the  intellectual  faculties.     1  hare 
known   remarkable   instances    of  it    in    habitual 
dmnkards,  in  their  brief  intervals  of  sobriety :  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncomnmn  in  lunatics.     Those  in 
whom  it  is  a  mere  propensity  are  not  unconscious 
of  their  own  exa^crations,  and  if  reminded  of 
litem,  as  if  they  were  exercises  of  their  wit,  wiU 
even  acknowlctlge  them.     They  have  not  lost  tJie 
power  of  comparing  what  they  say  with  what  is 
tnic,  and   with   «hat  they  remember :   they  are 
t^refore  persons  whose  minds  are  only  impaired  ; 
in  whom  there  i$  a  defect  which  does  not  amount 
la  what  vre  commonly  call  insanity.      The  intel- 
Wtual  actions  on  which   an   adherence  to  truth 
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depends,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  weak,  but  not  lost. 
Between  them  and  the  lunatic  who  delights  in 
lying  and  exaggeration,  there  is  some  difference : 
the  latter  cannot  suspend  his  romantic  details, 
either  cajinot  remember  what  is  triiCj  or  has  lost 
the  power  of  uttering  it :  he  is  overcome  by  the 
suggestions  of  fancy,  whicli  mtx  themselves  with' 
all  that  he  endeavours  to  say,  and  he  cannot 
distinguish  wlmt  1:;  real  from  what  is  unreal ;  he 
cannot  perceive  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  he  cannot  compare  the  facts  of  one  with 
the  inventions  of  the  other ;  and  tliis  loss  of  com- 
parison, supen'ening  on  the  mental  impatmient, 
removes  him  from  the  class  of  men  of  sound  mind, 
and  constitutes  him  a  lunatic. 

In  surveying  all  these  varieties  of  weakness  bt 
the  human  intetWct,  with  all  the  a^^avations 
which  they  become  capable,  from  slight  impairment 
to  hopeless  disease,  every  man,  I  imagine,  may 
recognise  in  a  more  permanent  form  some  of  the 
transient  imperfections  of  his  own  nature. 

The  extravagant  indulgence  and  dominion  of 
hope,  of  fear,  of  anger,  of  despair,  and  all  the 
terrible  revelations  of  the  madhouse,  do  but  exhibit 
the  more  intense  and  permanent  existence  of  emo- 
tions and  of  errors  which  have,  at  some  time  or 
other,  predominated  in  the  obsener  himself :  and 
with  reference  to  the  last  variety  which  has  been 
mentioned,  even  the  exaggerations  of  the  lunatic 
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cannot  but  remind  most  men  of  their  occasional 
dlspositioa  to  heighten  the  interest  of  subjects,  con- 
cerning which  they  siispccl  the  hearer  of  an  incli- 
nation to  be  somewhat  indifferent.     In  the  medical 
profession,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  be 
required  to  listen  to  the  long  details  of  cases,  which 
the  narrator  considers  to  be  indicative  of  a  skill 
and  activity  very  rarely  equalled ;  and  1  presume 
other  professions  and  occupations  hirnish  oppor- 
tunities for  the  same  pleasure  in  him  who  relates, 
and  the  same  suffering  in  him  to  whom  the  wonders 
are  related.      The  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum  present 
us  with  an  amusing  reflection  of  the  same  particu- 
lars, very  slightly  magni6ed.      A  medical  lunatic 
relates  that  he  rode  more  miles,  bled  and  cured  mure 
patients,  attended  more  labours,  and  killed  mure 
horses,  than  all  the  rest  of  (he  practitioners  of  his 
county  put  tof;ether.     A  liuiatic  lawyer  tells  you 
that  he  has  baJlled  the  ingenuit)'  of  rogues,  whom 
DO  one  else  could  circumvent ;  has  oppa^cd  coun- 
sellors,  contradicted  judges,  and  overpowered  juries. 
K  mad  soldier  has  fought  and  bled  more  than  all 
the  soldiers  who  have  fought  and  bled  since  the 
days  of  Alexander.     Kven  a  mad  bailiff  delights 
to  tell  how  he  insinuated  himself  through  doors  and 
barred  gates,  and  baffled  all  the  caution  of  evasive 
debtors.     Most  of  these  persons  will  also  boast  of 
having  the  finest  houses,  and  the  finest  horses  and 
carriages  in  the  world;  and  these  boastings  certainly 
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couKtitutL-  a  kind  of  satire  upon  the  common  con- 
versation of  Dunieroiis  indivichials  whose  saiiity  is 
never  called  in  qii«!tion. 

With  each  peculiarity  of  character,  will  be  found 
some  peailiarity  of  mind,  some  deficiency  or  in- 
equality in  Certain  faculties;  and  as  such  deficiency 
more  or  less  ini]»airs  the  comparing  power,  it  brings 
tfae  individual  more  or  less  near  to  the  state  of 
nmionnd  mind  :  and  exposes  him  to  the  danger  of 
insanity,  whenever  circumstances  occur  of  a  nature 
to  act  upon  his  mental  imperfection.  Even  the 
obstinate  and  %rrong  headed  man,  who,  having 
formed  an  opinion  is  not  f>pcn  to  information  and 
conviction,  and  embarrasses  or  s[»oils  whatever 
aflairs  he  becomes  engaged  in,  is  a  man  of  powers 
of  mind  extremely  limited  ;  unahlc  tu  exercise  the 
power  of  com])arison,  so  as  to  detect  differencrcs : 
and  unites  with  this  mental  limitation  a  great  share 
of  vanity.  If  he  take  advice,  it  is  like  Sir  Abel 
Handy,  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  '*  because 
then  it  can  do  him  no  harm  :"  but  his  opinions  are 
unsound,  and  may  l>ecome  highly  inconvenient,  or 
dangerous. 

A  medical  witness  will  never  be  secuiv  froic 
error,  if  he  forgets  that  Insanity  is  often  but  n 
mere  aggravation  of  little  weaknesses,  or  a  prolon- 
gation of  transient  varieties  and  moods  of  mind, 
which  all  men  now  and  then  experience:  an  e\ag- 
gcration  of  common  passions  and  emotions,  such  as 
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lor,  suspiciou.  admiration ;  or  a  perpetuation  of 
ifcsurdities  of  thought  or  action,  or  of  irregularities 
of  polition,  or  of  mere  sensation,  which  may  occur 
io  all  minds,  or  be  indulged  in  by  all  men,  but 
nfaich   are  cherished   and  dwelt  upon  only  by  a 
mind  diseased ;  a  mind  in  which,  together  with  the 
tmijairment  of  sensation,  or  of  any  mental  faculty, 
Uktc  Is  (induced  by  that  impulnnent,  or  not)  a  loss 
of  the  power  of  making  just  comparisons.    The 
utipathlcs  and  aversions  to  things  and  persons 
vhich  affect  all  men  at  some  time  or  other,  which 
an  associated  with  some  almost  foi^ttcn  imeasi- 
ness,  or  arise  out  of  the  unavoidable   kn<jwletlge 
anjuired    of  the   infirmities  of  character  of  those 
«ith  whom  we  are  most  familiar,  are  retained  in  the 
■nttid  of  liitn  whose  comparing  power  is  weakened ; 
m  undue  importance  becomes  attached  to  tritles, 
Bod   from    such    slight   beginnings  proceed,  first, 
various  eccentricities  of  coiuhict,  and  then  insane 
actions.    Tho  various  gradations  of  mental  |iecu- 
fiuity.  up  to  confirmed  madness,  may  be  observed 
even  in    the   same    family.      In  one,  eccentricity 
without  any  visible  impulse  or  motive,  but  mere 
lore  of  contrariety  and  oddity  ;  in  another,  a  per- 
verse  pleasure   in  giving  |)uiu  mid  uneasines.'i  to 
Mber  persons  ;  in  a  tliiid  unreasonable  devotion  to 
useless  learning;  in  a  fourth  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
impresstous :  in  a  fifth  violent  and  impetuous  cun- 
^t ;  in  a  sixth,  indications  of  {loelieal  talent :  and 
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in  several  of  these,  at  certain  intiTvals,  short  fits  of 
insanity,  with  which  perhaps  sonic  other  member 
of  the  family  is  found  to  bo  more  pemmnently 
affected. 

In  one  member  of  a  family  wc  see  decided  mania, 
requiring  restraint.  In  another  occur  paroxysms 
of  irrationality ;  or  of  ungovernable  passions  kept 
in  restraint  by  accidental  circumstances,  or  by  the 
control  of  some  very  influential  a]id  strong-minded  ■ 
relative.  In  a  third,  peculiar  modifications  of  sen- 
sation ;  undue  alann  on  the  subject  of  health,  or 
of  ho\i8ebrcaking,  combined  with  those  irregular 
performances  of  the  gangHoiiic,  involuntary,  or 
mixed  functions  (intestinal  contractions  and  respi- 
ratt>ry  offices),  to  which  we  give  the  name  cS 
Hysteria.  In  a  fourth,  merely  an  eccentricity,  a 
disregard  for  the  ordinary  customs  of  society,  but 
combined  with  strict  propriety  of  conduct  in  all 
material  things  :  perhaps  with  some  virtuous  feeling 
carried  to  excess.  There  is  not  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals who  might  not  be  proved  insane  by  some 
definition  of  insanit}' :  but  the  only  one  who  is 
really  insane,  is  that  one  by  whom  correct  com- 
parison is  no  longer  made,  and  whose  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  result  from  the  erroneous 
decisions  that  are  thus  produced.  Some  of  the 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  of  the  eccentric 
person,  it  may  be  said,  result  from  erroneous  de- 
cisions and  imperfect  comparison.     Such  thoughts. 
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words,  or  actions,  are  doubtless  irrational ;  and 
if  the  individual  cannot  correct  tbcin,  they  are 
proofs  of  insanity  :  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
Ihey  theni-selves  reach.  A  rich  man  may  fancy 
that  the  wearing  out  of  his  carriage  wheels  will 
nun  him :  or  a  man  fond  of  wliat  is  new,  may  buy 
a  new  lasb  to  his  whip  every  morning:  but  these 
oddities,  which  may  he  traced  to  certain  transient 
Andes,  known  to  all  men,  and  only  exonerated  in 
these  individuals,  do  not  indicate  general  unsound- 
ness of  mind. 

Many  individuals,  who  conduct  themselves  ra- 
tionally in  the  society  in  which  they  are  restrained 
by  the  habits  of  social  lit'p,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  ]>ayin^  some  rt^ard  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  those  about  them,  would,  if  freed  from  these 
restraints,  become  (i^lty  of  many  extravagances 
and  eccentricities.  Habit  has  so  much,  and  reason 
so  little,  to  do  with  men's  every-day  actions,  that 
the  control  exercised  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  live  is  almost  mijierceived  by  them. 
We  find  eccentricity  in  all  classes  of  life,  but  still 
almost  invariably  in  those  who  arc  better  off  than 
Others  of  their  class :  even  an  eccentric  cobbler  is 
tonmionly  tolerably  easy  in  bis  circtmistances, 
before  bis  eccentricity  attracts  much  notice  from 
Us  wondering  neighbours;  and  the  rich  and  the 
powerfiil  become  eccentric  from  indulging  desires 
which  those  who  are  not  rich  or  powerful  cannot 
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indulge :  they  do  what  others  only  wish  to  do  ;  for 
all  men  are  fond  of  ease,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
gratification,  and  rec|uire  new  forms  of  pleasure. 
The  advantage  of  being  iniahte  to  follow  the  mere 
bent  of  inclination  is,  that  it  often  protects  men 
from  absurd  and  criminal  gratifications,  atid  com- 
pels them  to  seek  gratification  by  exertion  and  by 
obtaining  the  favour  of  society.  If  the  reader 
bears  in  nund  the  situation  of  au  eccentric  man 
when  he  has  become  shut  up  anionf;  lunatics,  he 
will  sec  with  what  force  these  obscnations,  if  they 
contain  any  portion  of  truth,  apply  against  a 
system  of  treatment  which  excludes  the  patient 
from  all  sources  of  wholesome  restraint. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  may  serve 
to  show  how  each  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may 
1k'  impaired,  and  impaired  without  int>anity:  and» 
at  the  same  time,  that  when  the  impairment  of  any 
of  them,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  is  such  as  to 
su]H>rinduce  an  inability  to  perform  the  act  of 
comparison,  or  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  this 
faculty,  insanity  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  result; 
(hat  the  decisions  are  then  no  longer  con'ect,  that 
the  judifinent  is  then  no  longer  sound,  that  the 
actions  ate  then  no  longer  rational.  So  complete 
a  change,  however,  is  imt  very  commonly  made  alt 
ai  once.  Frequent  inequalities  of  mind,  and  a 
long  series  of  periodical  intervals  of  cxcitcraent 
and  deprt'ssiun  often  precede  it.    These  alternations 
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may  be  ])erceivetl  in  most  minds  subjected  to  any 
particular  causes  of  anxiety  or  agitation ;    they 
become  more  marked  as  the  mind  becomes  weaker: 
and  thev  remain  perceptible  even  when  the  mind 
has  fur  the    most  |>art   sunk  into  idiocy.     Kvery 
HOW  and  then  llicrc  is  a  better  day,  more  vivacity, 
a  delusive   appearance   of    reaction    which   looks 
as  if  it  might  go  on  to  recovery :  but  the  light  is 
deceptious,  and  soon  disappears.     The  same  un- 
(Mjual  progress  towards  niiMital  decline  is  observable 
in  many  cases  which  end  in  insanity  :  slight  pecu- 
liarities, or  excitement,  or    depression,   occasional 
irritations  ati<l   violenec,  traiiKioiii  suspicions,  and 
idicnations  from  Mends,  will  show  tliat  now  and 
then  the  control  of  the  judgment  is  weakened ; 
ind  that,  in  common   language,    "  the  mind   is 
going;"  but  the  patient  will  recover  himself  again 
and  again,  until  by  multiplied  repetitions,  the  un- 
(icrstanding  is  seriously  and   more   permanently 
disturtK-d. 

Although  I  attempt  to  take  the  alFections  of  the 
dtfierent  faculties  in  some  kind  of  order,  I  must 
irk,  that  without  a  preponderating  weakness, 
tirany  impnirnient,  of  any  one  faculty  in  particular, 
there  may  be  a  general  weakness  of  all  the 
laculties :  a  state  of  cerebral  orgiinization  permitting 
no  alacrity  of  sense,  or  depth  of  emotion ;  no 
strength  of  attention,  or  vigour  of  menioiy,  or  force 
uf  imagination ;    a  state  in  which    the   power   of 
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comparing  is  limited  and  feeble,  and  the  judgment 
necessarily  weak.  Many  such  minds  pass  through 
the  commun  biLsiiiess  of  the  world  without  much  in- 
convenience to  those  possessing  them ;  who  readily 
submit  to  the  influences  to  which  they  happen  to  be 
exposed,  anf)  arc  good  or  bad  as  it  inuy  luippen,  but 
never  very  good  or  very  bad  ;  and  only  expostd  to 
signal  failure  or  disgrace  when  some  unfortunate 
accident  places  them  in  responsible  and  conspicuous 
situations.  When  men  of  this  low  rank  of  intellect 
are  possessed  of  fortune,  and  of  advantageous 
station,  it  sometimt's  happen:;  that  the  absence  of 
ordinary  circumstances  of  control,  or  the  flattery 
of  dupenduiits,  encourages  them  to  such  open  acts 
of  absurdity  as  cause  their  intellectual  state  to 
be  inquired  to,  and  a  suspicion  of  insanity  to  be 
attached  to  them.  Cases  uf  this  kind  have  now 
and  then  given  some  embarrassment  to  medical 
practitioners;  but  the  question  of  their  sanity  turns 
wholly  upon  the  degree  of  their  imhecihty.  These 
cases  are  never  proper  cases  for  confinement, 
although  the  care  of  the  property  or  even  of  the 
person  of  the  individual  is  often  nccessar)*.  The 
want  of  mental  power  may  be  combined  with  some 
inordinate  sensation,  or  with  irregular  passions,  and 
the  individual  may  sink  ft-om  one  degree  of  vice 
to  another,  from  gallantry  to  grossness,  or  from 
intemperance  to  abandoned  dnmkenness ;  cases 
certainly  justifying  some  interference,  and  in  which 
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interference  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  com- 
munity, provided  a  proper  distinction  were  made 
between  siich  cases  and  insanity  :  for  although  all 
would,  or  ought  to  slirink  irom  treating  such  an  un- 
fortunate individual,  however  lost  and  depraved,  as 
an  actual  madman,  and  from  confining  him  among 
mod  people,  i(  is  the  iiit:ercst  of  all  Uiat  such  highly 
inconvenient  moral  faults  should  be  r(!Strained  by 
the  legislator,  and  efficient  protection  given  to 
relations,  to  females  more  especially,  and  to 
children,  whom  the  profligate  imbecility  of  a 
father,  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  oilen  disgraces  and 
afflicts,  and  sometimes  irretrievably  ruins.  A  great 
degree  of  liberty,  quite  sufticic-nt  for  much  enjoy- 
ment of  a  man's  property,  niJiy  be  consistent  ivith  a 
limitation  of  his  access  to  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
to  women  of  vicious  character ;  and  if  such  in- 

■ 

tcrforencp  were  never  made  without  flagrant  cause, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  who  could  have  any  just 
nsson  to  complain  of  it.*  The  state  of  such 
abandoned  men  is  that  in  which  a  morbid  sensation 
u^s  them  to  intoxication,  or  other  vice ;  con- 
cerning which  they  cannot  exercise  a  just  com- 


*  Dr.  Beck  informs  us,  thai  in  th«  state  ofNi-w  York  there  is 
titatute,  wbici)  |>lac«i  the  property  ofhabilDiil  dninkarda  tinder 
ihe  ewe  of  the  Chan^tllor,  in  the  same  manner  ss  that  of 
Lwutict.  The  application  is  made  by  the  overseeTB  of  the  poor, 
wd  the  per»n  coniplsined  oriias  a  tight  of  appeal,  on  cxcrcisinit 
■fiicli  hi»  cow  ia  invrstigated.      Mr.  Diinlop,  one  of  the  Editors 
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porison  ;  and  as  fur  as  relates  to  that  sensation  and 
the  liabits  arising  out  of  it,  they  are  unquestion- 
ably mad.  To  check  the  mad  propensity  is  as 
allowable  as  to  check  any  other  mad  propensity, 
and  does  not,  or  ouglit  not  to  im]>ly  a  complete 
and  cruel,  because  unnecessary  restraint.  The 
man  of  sound  mind,  who  feels  any  biul  habit  creep- 
ing upon  him,  makes  an  effort,  and  casts  it  off  for 
ever.  The  man  of  feeble  mind  gives  way  to  it ;  and 
if  that  care  is  not  taken  of  him  which  he  cannot 
take  of  himself,  he  must  be  mined  and  lost. 

Opposed  to  this  imbecile  condition  of  mind  is 
that  of  increased  susceptibility,  which  in  some  is 
the  residt  of  ori^nal  oi^nization,  and  in  others 
produced  by  various  accidental  causes.  The  sen- 
sations are  too  acute ;  the  attention  virid,  but 
hurried ;  the  memory  and  imagination  are  too 
active ;  the  affections  and  passions  are  intense ;  and 
the  judgment  more  rapidly  than  accurately  exer- 
cised. Alive  to  every  mental  impression,  every 
day  brings  a  change  of  mental  character,  and  the 
very  countenance  varies  so  much  at  different  times 
as  hardly    to   appear   the   same.     These   are  the 

of  Uic  English  cditiuns  of  Dr.  Beck'*  exc«lknt  work  on  Mctlkal 
Jumprudrncc,  ndtlx,  thnt  tij'  ilic  Kuman  law.  a  nutoiioua  spend- 
thrift wn»  pill  under  giinrdiaiwliip;  nnd  by  the  law  of  Seoi- 
bnd,  a  man  wlio  I'roni  fscility  o(  tttnftir,  drunkrnncss,  or  other 
nxuie,  ia  liable  lo  be  airippuil  of  bis  pro^xri)',  h»s  the  power  of 
|>utlinf(  hmuclf  under  (TValcos. — Beck'*  MeJical  JftritprttJen^f 
edited  ij  Dr.  Darttfull  p.  552. 
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j»ersons  who  are  distinf^iishcd  by  their  irritability ; 
which  in  some  is  the  result  of  original  constitution, 
m  many  the  mere  product  of  self-indulgence,  and 
in  some  the  temporary  effect  of  coq)oreal  tlistur- 
bancc.  An  engrossing  passion,  a  disturbed  di- 
gestion, an  irregular  circulation  in  tlie  brain,  may 
each  produce  it.  It  is  seen  united  with  great 
mental  activity,  in  those  disposed  to  hydrocephalus, 
to  paralysis,  to  apoplexy,  to  epilepsy,  to  mania, 
and  is  sumctinics  the  product,  often  the  precursor, 
of  these  dreadful  disorders.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
is  unfavourable  to  sleep,  and  want  of  sleep  is  often 
ilKn  to  precede  such  mental  disorders  as  are 
characterised  by  great  irritation.  Notwithstanding 
the  excited  state  of  the  mind,  its  real  ])0\ver  is  not 
increased :  the  attention  cannot  be  calmly  and 
perseveringly  given  to  any  subject;  what  is  read  is 
read  hastily,  and  imi>aticiitly  ;  what  is  suggested  to 
the  mind  is  seldom  in  such  a  state  fully  and  plainly 
written,  but  perhaps  briefly  noted  as  the  matter 
for  future  composition ;  the  pen  of  the  writer 
Bftonng  too  slowly  for  the  proper  expression  of  his 
lunmltuous  thoughts. 

Like  other  mental  irregularities,  this  excitement, 
or  this  epi'lbismal  state,  to  use  a  word  familiar  to 
medical  readers,  is  a  departure  from  soimd  mind ; 
uid  the  c|Uestion  of  a  person's  siuiity  who  is  so 
aftected,  is  also  a  question  which  turns  wholly  on 
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the  degree  of  such  departure.  Is  it,  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  <rf 
just  compansonK,  and  to  lead  to  irrational  actions ! 
If  it  is,  the  individual  is,  with  respect  to  those 
actions,  insane.  But  are  the  actions  merely  im- 
petuoiis  follies '?  or  are  they  dangerous  ?  The 
propriety  of  interference  depends  wholly  upon  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  tkeae  questions.  The  di- 
rection of  such  a  mind  is  important,  for  every 
stimulus  acts  upon  it,  every  passion  excites  it,  and 
whilst  in  one  they  lead  to  generosity  and  valour,  in 
another  they  urge  to  wild  ferocity  and  crime.  In 
the  same  person,  at  different  periods,  or  in  different 
circumstances,  is  thus  produced  conduct  apparently 
inconsistent,  but  naturally  arising  out  of  a  general 
susceptibility  to  ever}-  feeling.  Such  individuals 
arc  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  to  those  who 
regard  them,  and  an  enigma  to  those  who  only 
see  the  proofs  of  their  fickleness.  They  are 
zealous  friends,  or  even  indiscreet,  but  not  ca- 
pable of  steady  attachment :  and  they  are  revenge- 
ful and  unscrupulous  in  their  animosities.  This 
inconstancy  of  character  may  play  within  an  ex- 
tensive range  without  insanity ;  but  the  separate 
actions,  by  which  it  is  evinced,  approach  to  what  is 
irrational;  and  the  wavering  and  inconstant  mind 
itself  is  certainly  allied  to  that  which  is  Insane. 
Id  its  slightest  form,  and  that  which  is  the  least 
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possible  deviation  from  sound  mind,  it  has  often 
been  described  as  the  female  character,  "  varium 
et  mutabile  semper ; " 

"  And  variable  as  the  shade. 
By  the  Ught  quivering  aspen  made ;  " 

and  the  minds  of  some  women  present  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  it.  Yet  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  sex.  It  is  seen  in  the  character  of  many 
men  who  are  eager  in  every  pursuit,  but  attached 
to  none  ;  acting  under  every  impulse,  and  to  none 
constant ;  rambling  from  study  to  study,  until  their 
minds  resemble  those  once  unvahied  manuscripts 
of  ancient  authors,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
monks ;  containing,  it  may  be,  some  valuable 
matter,  but  so  crossed  and  scrawled  over  with 
fimcies  and  conceits,  as  to  be  with  much  difficiJty 
legale. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


UODIFICATEONS  OP  rNTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITY  AND  POWER 
BY  VAItlOi;!t  STIMULI. 


In  the  two  constitutions  just  described,  tliat  of 
the  man  of  weak  mental  faculties,  and  that  of  him 
in  whom  they  are  too  active,  the  difference  is,  that 
no  stimuliui  can  rouse  the  first  to  more  than  very 
imperfect  and  limited  action,  whilst  every  stimulus 
produces  too  much  action  in  the  second  Between 
these  two  states,  and  differing  from  lioth,  are  to  be 
found  many  mental  constitutions,  which  seem  to 
he  sensible  to  various  kinds  and  various  degrees  of 
stimulus,  and  often  to  particular  kinds  and  degrees 
of  stimulus  only;  some  being  torpid,  and  othere 
hurried  and  incapable  of  exertion,  excepting  when 
the  proper  stimulus  is  applied ;  the  stimulus  some- 
times converting  a  man  who  passed  for  a  weak  and 
undecided  person.  Into  a  being  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  calmest  courage,  or  prompt  and  saga- 
cious decision ;  or  proving  a  man,  who  seemed 
dead  to  every  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  great  and 
glorioxis  achievements.  Among  the  varieties  of  the 
mind,  these  cannot  properly  be  passed  over. 

The  recent  history  of   our  own  country  lias 


Ued  an  instance  of  &  monarch,  justly  revered 
)r~every  English  virtue,  whose  habitual  majiner 
and  cummuu  conversation  furnished  ready  matter 
of  ridicule  to  the  witty  and  the  wicked  ;  but  who, 
on  occasions  of  coromony,  and  in  situations  of 
danger,  comported  liitnsclf  with  all  the  dignity 
belonging  to  his  birth  and  station.  Sir  William 
Yonge,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  af- 
forded an  example  of  a  mail,  who,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  thought  to  pass  for  less  than 
half  his  real  value,  being  guilty  of  many  impru- 
dencies  and  follies,  and  only  wise  when  strongly 
required  to  think  or  to  act.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  "  nothing  but  Yonge's 
character  could  keep  down  his  parts,  and  nothing 
but  his  i»art.s  supiwrt  his  character."  He  is  de- 
scribed us  having  been  "  viiiii,  extravagant,  and 
trifling  *,  simple  out  of  the  house,  and  too  ready  at 
assertions  in  iU  His  eloquence,  which  was  asto- 
nishing, was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  seemed  to 
come  upon  him  by  inspirution;  for  he  could  scarce 
talk  common  sense  in  private,  on  pohtical  subjects, 
on  which,  in  public,  he  could  be  the  most  ani- 
mated speaker."  No  one  who  has  felt  and  lidmired 
the  poetry  of  Uie  Traveller,  and  the  initnitable 
simplicity  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  can  be  unin- 
terested in  the  very  curious  illustration  presented 
by  the  author  of  these  charming  productions.  His 
general  conversation  seems  to  have  been  an  odd 

n2 
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mixture  of  great  effort,  and  no  small  degree  of 
absurdity  ;  his  vanity,  which  might  really  be  called 
childiBh.  could  derive  extreme  satisfaction  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  hamg  a  new  plum-coloured 
coat  on  ;  and  the  praise  of  the  favtoccini,  if  it  did 
not  prevent  his  sleep,  at  least  made  him  emulous 
of  showing  the  same  degree  of  agility.  Yet,  what 
author  can  be  named,  wlio  lias  given  more  unques- 
tionable and  exquisite  proofs  of  possvssiug  the 
most  precious  endowments  of  mind,  than  I>r. 
Goldsmith. 

A  more  painful  instance  of  this  mental  pecu- 
liarity was  presented  to  public  attention,  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  an  otticer  of 
high  rank,  who  had  on  many  occasions  disUn- 
guished  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  but 
who,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
animating  occupation,  was  guilty  of  very  inde- 
corous singiilnritiett,  which  were  well  cxpUiined,  I 
think,  in  the  following  apology  of  one  of  Iur 
friends  :  "  The  impression  on  my  mind  always  has 
been,  (confirmed  by  many  collateral  proofk,)  that 
when  his  mind"  (that  of  the  officer  in  qne»lion) 
"  was  not  worked  up  to  subjects  of  importance,  or 
under  the  injiuencc  of  some  grand  occujiatioii  and 
restraint,  Lt  fell,  from  a  natural  irrugulurity  or 
disease,  into  that  sort  of  want  of  control,  which, 
though  it  did  not  amount  to  decided  iusanity.  had 
almost  every   feature  of   that  dreadful    malady." 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  was  insane ;  certain 
morbid  sensations  prevailed  over  the  power  of  at- 
tention and  comparison,  so  far  as  to  prevent 
sound  judgment  on  particular  points ;  hut  the 
insanity  was  not  so  complete  us  to  prevent  its 
exertion  on  subjects  unconnected  mth,  or  in  the 
abwnce  of,  these  morbid  sensations.  Many  cases 
of  eccentricity  admit  the  same  expluiiatiun.  The 
maiiilcstation  is  difTcrvnt  in  diifcrent  cases,  but  the 
itate  of  mind  is  tlie  same ;  and  the  extreme  cases 
ire,  as  I  have  said,  on  tlic  huundary  line  between 
eccentricity  and  madnegs.  They  sometimes  pass 
heyond  it ;  and  they  require  a  certain  mea.«;ure  of 
Kupcrintcndenrc  and  restraint,  when  they  are  cha- 
nctcrtM^  l>y  actions  which  are  involuntary,  and 
hurtful  or  disgraceful  to  the  individual  himself,  or 
to  others. 

It  is  nut  only  charitable  to  believe  that  many 
incuutfisteucies  (Liul  weaknes,s<!M,  in  the  characters  uf 
those  whom  we  find  it  difficult  wholly  to  respect 
not withsLan ding  ihey  oUen  act  so  as  to  excite 
our  admiration,  arise  rather  from  this  epecles  of 
want  of  perfect  moral  control  over  themselves^ 
than  from  any  propensity  to  vice;  hut  it  is  also 
prohable  that  such  is  ofteti  the  tnie  explanation. 
All  men  are  more  the  creatuR-s  of  circumstance, 
than  those  who  most  value  themselves  on  the  (*^ual 
tenor  of  their  conduct  are  wiUing  to  allow,  or  even 
than  they  suspect;  and  the  circumstances,  which 
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exercise  an  influence  over  tlicm,  arc  often  such  as 
would  at  the  first  view  seem  inadequate  lo  produce 
the  long  train  of  effects  to  which  they  really  give 
rise. 

A  man  accustonietl  to  biisinefui,  and  possessed  of 
an  active  mind,  and  who  has  lived  rnnid  the  excite- 
ments of  a  large  city  and  a  numerous  acquaint- 
ance, if  suddenly  removed  from  such  a  kind  of  Hfe 
to  a  country  house,  or  to  a  countrj*  town,  finds 
that  by  far  the  worst  part  of  the  change  consists  in 
the  removal  of  an  excitement,  the  effects  of  which 
were  not  fully  known  to  him  before.     Withdrawn 
in  a  great  degree  fi*oni  external  objects,  the  atten- 
tion becomes  strongly  and  almost  continually  di- 
rected inwards;  a  state  which  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  affording  opportiuiity  for  a  review  of 
past  conduct  and  the  formation  of  good  resolutions, 
but  in  which,  in  reality,  the  mind,  if  not  wholly 
occupied  conceniing  the  faults  of  others,  generally 
dwells  on  its  own  movements  and  its  own  feelings, 
until  the  importance  of  both  becomes  exceedingly 
exaggerated.     This  state  proves  to  many   quite 
unfavourable  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  science  or 
literature;    the  imagination  has  an  irregular  exer^ 
cise ;    and   indolence   produces  self-reproach   and 
despondency.     A  suspicion  begins  to  be  felt  that  the 
mind  has  not  only  lost  its  habit  of  activity,  but  also 
its  power  to  undertake  any  employment  demanding 
perseverance.     The  want  of  external  excitement 
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comes  at  last  to  be  made  up  for  by  various  sources 
of  mental  agitation,  wliicb  arc  only  rendered  im- 
portant by  continuance  or  frequent  succession;  and 
it  is  found  with  surprize,  that  the  facility  once 
possessed  of  profiting  by  short  iDter^'als  of  leisure  is 
supplanted  l)y  an  inability  to  do  any  thing  well  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  In  such  a  situation, 
the  declension  of  the  mind  may  be  observed,  from 
flinty  to  indolence,  and  from  indolence  to  that 
Ite  of  apathy  whicli  is  ver)'  little  removed  from  a 
ilate  of  sleep.  Even  a  devotion  to  the  common 
pleasures  of  sense  is  better  than  such  a  state  of 
absolute  indifference ;  for  if  even  these  give  no  kind 
of  pleasure,  whilst  all  higher  pursuits  are  neglected, 
there  Is  danger  lest  a  man  become  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Dr.  l>arwin*s  patient,  "  that  all  which 
life  affords  is  a  ride  out  in  the  morning,  and  a  warm 
paHour  and  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  afternoon  ;"  and 
tike  him,  finding  these  pleasures  not  inexhaustible, 
should  shoot  himself  because  he  has  nothing  better 
lo  do. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  reside  in  the  country  arc  sufficiently  occupied 
m  the  care  and  improvement  of  their  property,  in 
active  rural  sports>  or  in  various  social  and  public 
duties  which  funiish  some  excitement  Those  who 
have  not  such  cares  to  occupy  them,  or  who  have 
no  pleasure  in  field  sports,  or  who  arc  not  in  a 
station  calling  for  active  public  duties,  often  exem- 
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pUfy  the  gr«Bt  dependence  of  the  mind  on  externa? 
circiimRtance». — The  gallant  ofiiccr  becomes  distin- 
guished by  the  oddity  of  his  attire,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  hJH  manners ;  t)ie  man  of  fashion  becomes 
the  mere  terror  of  tre(;]ias«ers  and  vagrante ;  aitil 
many^  In  an  attachment  to  frivoloiig  modes  of 
destroying  time,  or  even  to  debasing  plvostires,  faD 
into  errors  of  conduct  from  ^vhich  the  stimulus  of 
busy  engaKonmntJi  would  have  preserved  them; 
for  no  popuUr  opinion  is  more  incorrect,  than  that 
which  niaintaiuK  the  favourableness  of  a  country- 
lifc  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  In  such  inactivity, 
the  intellect  stagnates,  and  the  very  affections  run 
to  waste.  Many  who  have  retin>d  front  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  to  enjoy,  as  they  believed,  the  felicity 
of  rotiromont,  have  found  by  sad  cxpcriuiice,  that 
the  goveniment  of  themselves  was  more  difficult 
in  solitude  than  In  society:  and  have  discredited, 
by  the  weakness  and  follies  of  their  latter  years, 
the  better  actions  and  a&pirations  of  their  youth 
and  manhood. 

Even  amidst  the  excitement  of  the  ca|)ital,  the 
want  of  those  continual  motives  to  industry  which 
arise  from  a  profession,  or  from  some  regular 
pursuit  in  hfe,  or  from  thi^  iieccRiity  of  making 
some  provision  for  otlici*s,  or  from  iuiy  of  thoee 
privations  and  difficulties  of  which  the  operation  is 
always  beneficial,  though  seldom  duly  appreciated, 
is  raoftt  fatal  to  mental  ease.     A  condition  which 
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ino8t  men  would  choose,  because  apparontly  in- 
vkuling  every  bkiwiiig  of  nature  and  fortune,  has 
been  known  to  become  tormenting  and  intolerable. 
Ihe  pooseBsion  of  wealth  and  rank,  a  liberal  cdu- 
ORtion,  great  literary  acquirements,  many  accom- 
plishments, correctness  of  life,  elegance  of  manners, 
aid  L'xlraordinary  powers  of  conversation,  together 
vith  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  a  society  in  wliich 
bO  these  particulars  arc  fully  estimated,  present  a 
combination  of  advantages  which  verj*  few  possess, 
wd  to  which  none  can  be  indifferent :  if  any  thing 
could  promise  worldly  huppinciis,  such  a  combiiia- 
tioii  of  natural  and  acquired  endowments  would 
item  to  do  so.     They  were  never  perhajjs  more 
happiiy  united  ihan  in  the  imtance  of  Mr.  Topham 
Beauclerk,  the  friend  and  frequent  companion  of 
Johnson,  by  whom,  as  indeed  by  all  the  great  men 
(if  a  time  in  which  great  men  abounded,  he  was 
not  onlv  admired  but  beloved.      Vet  wc  iire  told 
Ihut  the  activity  or  the  restlesaness  of  his  mind 
rc<iuired  something  more ;  and  that,  sometimes  un- 
satisfactoril)'  engaged  it)   desultory   studii-s,    and 
!H>nietimes  in  dissipation,  and  sometimes  in  play, 
he  was  too   often  a  nmrtyr  to  mi)»anlhrupy,  and 
i|ueniluut<ne8s,  and  ennui.     At  ftuch  times,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  was  an  approach  tu  discafie 
of  miiid.     The  impressions  made  by  certain  cir- 
OtHBiUtnces  wen:  di!^>roportionate  ;  due  conttidere- 
lion  was  not,  or  could  not  be,  given  to  them  ;  they 
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could  not  be  attended  to  and  compared;  and  there- 
fore the  strong  impression  was  allowed  to  induce 
all  those  uncomfortable  and  discontented  fecUugs 
which  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  would  have 
kept  away,  and  which  in  happier  moods  of  niind 
it  was  able  to  disperse.  So  lon^  as  such  fits  con- 
tinued, there  was  a  tendency  to  madness :  if  they 
had  not  been  interrupted,  the  mind  would  not  long 
have  remained  sane. 

In  such  examples,  the  mind  is  unable  to  main- 
tain its  vigour  in  the  absence  of  particular  stimuli. 
Restore  the  stimiihis,  and  the  power  will  be  found 
to  remain  ;  at  least  until  years  of  indolence  have 
brought  the  mind  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and 
nearer  to  actual  disease.  lu  each  stage  of  its  de- 
clension, it  approaches  to  such  imbecility,  and 
may  become  unable  to  bear  any  unexpected  shock; 
the  fortitude  of  the  character  being  thus  lost  with  the 
mental  acti\-ity.  Rvit  it  vnXl  be  only  when  circtim- 
stanccs  make  such  a  strong  impression,  or  the  mind 
has  become  too  enfeebled  to  be  directed  in  atten- 
tion, or  exercised  in  the  comparison  of  tiling,  that 
the  man  will  begin  to  be  insane.  In  many  such 
instances,  no  result  ensues  from  these  ine(|ualitics 
of  mind,  except  the  temporar>'  unhappiness  of  the 
Individual ;  an  unhappiness  however  which,  whilst 
it  lasts,  makes  his  lot  less  desirable  than  that  of 
him  who  gains  hin  daily  bread  by  daily  kibour. 
But  a  succcKsttm  uf  mental  disturbances,  or  somv 
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snpOTening  corjioieal  disease,  now  a-nd  then  coin- 
pirtes  the  iiu*utal  disorder,  and  hurries  the  mind 
toabsihite  insanity.  Some  morbid  sensation,  some 
imagined  «Tong,  bids  defiance  to  the  test  of  tnie 
(tmiiarison:  the  judg:mcnt  is  abused,  the  actions 
become  first  eccentric,  then  more  decidedly  irra- 
tional, and  without  prompt  and  skilful  aid  tlic  go- 
temance  of  reason  is  eventually  lost. 

The  man  in  the  Spectator,  who  handed  himself 
lo  avoid  the  intolerable  annoyance  of  having  to  tic 
1^  garters  ever)'  day  of  his  life,  is  but  a  satire  on 
the  misery  of  man>',  wlio,  having  no  useful  occu- 
pation, find  the  flight  of  time  marked  only  by  the 
ivtift  repetition  of  petty  troubles.  The  restlessness 
of  Rousseau  went  on  to  so  much  discontent  and 
aspicion,  as  to  be  closely  allied  to  madness ;  and 
the  painful  struggles  of  Lord  Byron,  when  "  came 
liis  fit  again,"  are  detailed  in  words  which  show  too 
plainly  how  they  disliu'bed  and  threatened  the 
irtegrity  of  his  judgment.  In  such  natures,  any 
itiong  emotion,  or  the  occurrence  of  diseiise,  may 
destroy  the  delicate  balance,  and  make  a  ruin  of 
a  mind  which  even  in  ruins  continues  to  excite  a 
nwimful  admiration.  Tltu  diversion  of  social 
intercourse,  which  to  other  men  is  necessary  to 
prevent  mental  torpor,  becomes  to  them  a  source 
of  irritation,  by  impeding  the  workings  of  the 
imagination:  they  find,  that  wlien  alone,  all  the 
iwbler  aspirations  of  the  soul  are  free,  an<l  images 
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of  beauty,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom,  occupy  the  mind. 
Society  transforms  them  into  a  being  they  despiw, 
deprives  them  of  all  their  high  and  valued  thoughts; 
and  it  afflicts  them  to  feel  what  slight  circumstances, 
acting  on  the  man  without,  may  affect  the  man 
within.    But  the  pleasures  of  solitude  are  transient ; 
their  tniin  is  closed  by  baseless  fancies,  by  fears 
undefined,  hy  griefs  unexpressed,  und  black  despon- 
dency, from  which  society  can  ulone  relieve.     We 
learn,  from  observing  such  effects  arising  from  such 
causes,  the  advantage  of  mixed  and  varied  occu- 
pations ;    suited  to   a  being  not  nutdo  solely  for 
contemplation  or  for  action ;  and  we  may  gather 
rules  from  these   obsen-ations,  the  application  of 
which  to  minds  in  a  morbid  state  is  very  direct. 

Itnt  if  all  outward  circumstances  could  be  kept 
from  change,  the  mind  possesses  a  singular  power 
of  re-acting  upon  itseU',  of  which  the  proj)er  effect 
is  verj'  serviceable  to  us ;  and  the  loss  of  which  is 
often  a  disadvanta^.  Habit,  the  induence  of 
which  in  weakening  the  impressions  nmde  on  the 
senses,  or  preventing  attention  to  them,  has  been 
already  noticed,  may  deaden  this  effect,  even  of  it^ 
own  emotions  u]Km  the  mind  Thus  objects  or  cir- 
cumstances which  at  first  excited  disgust  or  fear, 
often  ceuse  to  do  so  when  they  arc  frequently  pre- 
sented to  us :  the  prospect  of  ruin,  whcu  it  has 
long  been  habitual,  does  not  affright ;  the  most 
imminent  danger,  when  often  incurred,  docs  not 
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discompose ;  the  grosdost  language,  when  too  often 
beard,  or  the  grossest  conduct,  when  too  often 
witnestiod,  ceAseH  to  shock  and  offend :  and  that 
nhich  was  at  first  condemned  comes  in  timo  to  be 
tinitAtcd.  But  whcu,  without  its  being  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  haliit,  the  mind  ceases  to 
respond  to  its  ui^uai  emotions ;  when  joy  no  longer 
a^utcs,  and  calamity  no  longer  moves  it ;  or  when 
no  sense  of  shamu  rcniaius ;  t}icre  is  somethinj;  mor- 
bid in  the  mind,  which  will  probably  [irovc  to  be  the 
precursor  of  insanity.  The  sense  has  now  become 
dqwaved,  and  the  comparing  power  is  impaired  or 
lost,  and  the  comtuct  is  irrational.  In  the  one  case, 
tlie  attention  is  not  duly  exercised  upon  the  circum- 
stances, because  habit  has  caused  them  to  make  an 
inefficient  impression :  in  the  other  case,  the  atten- 
tion is  not  exerfist-d  upon  them  because  the  due 
impression  of  them  cajmot  be  made  on  a  tnind 
which  is  not  in  perfect  health.  In  both  ca«es, 
nrmparison  is  not  properly  exercised,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  irrationality  follow.  The  irration- 
ality is  ait  certain  in  the  first  case  as  in  the  Xaat ;  but 
in  the  lirst  case  the  power  of  evciting  the  attcn- 
tioD  is  only  deadened,  not  lost :  in  the  second  case, 
the  power  of  uttemUtig  is  lost,  in  consequence  of 
»  diseased  state  of  the  nervous  system,  which  ought 
to  receive  impix'sstuns  that  now  it  does  not  receive. 
In  the  first  case,  the  results  are  foolish  actions ;  in 
life  second,  the  actions  arc  decidedly  insane. 
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There  is  also  an  ejccitement  of  the  mind  vrhicii 
arises  from  its  own  action ;  but  when  it  is  produced, 
the  attetitioii  and  comparison  aud  memory  cannot 
ahvays  be  exercised  without  borrowing  so  much  «d 
from  the  imagination,  as  to  show  the  latter  facullj" 
its  importance,  and  to  produce  the  danger  of  its 
encroachment ;  and  thus  men,  who  are  anxious  lo 
excel  in  serious  labours,  are  not  unfrequetitly  led 
away  from  them  to   imaginative  creations.    The 
most  lively  of  the  faculties  will  not  always  conde- 
scend to  play  its  pro[>er  part  of  an  auxiliary-,  to 
guide  and  animate  the  mental  labour,  and  <lecarate 
the  soUd  fabric  raised  by  the  judgment ;  but  allures 
away  the  attention,  fn)m  occupations  which  fatigue 
it,   to   more    pleasurable  exercises ;    from  which 
although  it  sometimes  may  return  refreshed,   it 
cannot  always  he   reclaimed.     I   am   inclined  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  shorter  kind  of  poetical 
performances,  and  several  of  the  most  unbidden 
but  acknowledged  felicities  of  harmonious  compo- 
sition, have  intruded  themselves  upon  their  authors' 
minds  in  the  mid.st  of  their  more  serious  occupa- 
tions ;  bomiding  iu  among  their  graver  thoughts 
hke  the  dancers  in  a  serious  pantomime,  and  after 
usurping  the  stige  for  a  time,  allowing  the  graA-er 
plot  again  to  proceed.     When  the  mental  faculties 
are  excited  to  any  kind  of  exercise,  a  disposition 
may  be  raised  in  them  to  other  kinds  of  exercise  ; 
and  their  exertions  and  powers  may  prove  to  be 
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greater  than  the  individual  possessing  them  knew 
himself  to  be  (-[ulowed  with.  It  is  exercise  which 
discloses  the  unctjunted  and  unknown  treasmes  of 
the  memory,  and  produces,  from  the  imagination. 
corobiuatiom  of  such  force  and  variety,  as  to  justify 
our  calling  them  creations.  The  influence  of  the 
nund's  exercise  upon  the  mind  itself  h  commonly, 
then,  of  a  beneficial  kind.  A  belief,  however,  is 
entertained  by  some,  and  industriously  propagated 
by  others  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  entcrtom 
it,  that  the  mind  is  generally  injured  by  iLs  own 
exercise;  and  that  education,  as  applied  to  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks,  is  therefore  hurtful  to  the 
understanding,  and  even  producti%'c  of  madness. 
Whv  these  eftects  should  be  limite<l  to  rank,  and 
not  be  the  tiniversal  consetjuences  of  education, 
they  do  not  explain.  It  would  be  no  more  unrca* 
sonablc  to  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  the  body  is 
necessarily  productive  of  disease  and  deformity. 
Education  is  the  trainmg  and  exercise  of  the  mind : 
and  as  when  wc  recommend  bodily  exercise  we  do 
not  mean  the  umiaturai  postmes  of  the  ballet,  or 
the  violent  exertions  of  the  gymnasium,  neither  by 
education  do  we  mean  an  intemperate  straining  of 
the  mental  faculties.  To  educate  a  man,  in  the 
luU  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  supply  him 
with  tlie  power  of  coiitroUing  his  feelings,  and  his 
thoughts,  and  Ids  actions  ;  between  doing  which 
^ud  becoming  insane,  or  imable  to  control  his 
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feelings,  his  thoiiglits,  and  liis  actions,  there  is  no 
Tcry  visible  connexion.     The  best  way  of  deciding 
the  matter  is  by  an  appeal  to  lacts.     Whoever  wiU 
converse  with  lunatics,  with  a  view  to  its  cliici- 
datiOT),  will  soon  be  satisfied,  that  a  very  small 
pToiwrtion  of  them  consists  of  those  whose  talents 
have  been  regulaily  and  judiciously  eultivalod.    If 
I  may  trust  to  my  own  observation,  I  should  say, 
that  a  wc-ll-cducated  maji  or  woman  is  generally  an 
exception  to  the  rest ;    and  that  the  majority  is 
made  up  of  weak  and  ignorant  persons  :  even  those 
who  seem  to  have  acquired  some  Hltle  knowledge, 
being  commonly  those  wlw  have  picked  it  up  as 
they  could,  with  many  disadvantages,  and  without 
tiic  method  which  whut  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
a  good  education   would   have  imparted  to  their 
application.     The  registers  of   the  IJieetre,    for  a 
serieji   of  years,   show   that   even   when    madness 
afTectfl  those  who  belong  to  the  cdticated  classes,  it 
in  chiefly  seen  in  those  whose  education  has  been 
imperfect  or  irreffiilar,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in 
those  whose  minds  have  been  fully,  equally,  and 
systematically  exercised.     Priests,  artists,  painters, 
wulptors,  ()oets,  and  musicians,  whose  profpssions 
M>  otten  appear  marked  in  that  rc^stcr.  are  oft«n 
{tersona  of  very  limited  or  exclusive  education  ;  their 
filculties  have  been  unequally  exereisetl ;  they  hart 
commonly  given  themselves  up  too  much  to  ima- 
gination, and  have  neglected  comparison,  and  have 
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not  habitually  exercised  the  judgment.  Even  of 
ihia  class,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  com- 
monly those  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  class  in 
point  of  talent  who  become  thus  affected :  whilst 
of  naturalists,  physicians,  chemists,  geometricians, 
it  is  said  not  one  instance  occurs  in  these  registers. 
Every  one's  recollection  will  convince  bini  that  of 
lliose  attaining  to  eminence,  in  any  of  the  depart- 
roents  even  of  a  more  ima^native  character,  nothing 
is  50  rare  as  for  any  one  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
insanity. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  inquiiy, 
that  the  result  of  a  sensation  which  was  recalled 
was,  like  that  of  a  sensation  arising  from  a  present 
object,  an  emotion,  commonly  either  pleasurable  or 
painful ;    and  that  imagination  had  the  power  of 
rendering  emotions  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  direct 
emotions  from  immediate  objects    of    sensation, 
more  intense.     Either  an  emotion  arising  irom  a 
present  impression,   or  from  one  past  and    re- 
called, may  set  the  mind  in  action.     A  sad  recol- 
fertion,  or  a  train  of  melancholy  thought,  benumbs 
it;  and  its  actintj-  sinks  mider  the  heavy  pressure 
of  despondency :  a  suggestion  wholly  accidental,  a 
note  of  music,  a  picture,  the  sound  of  a  voice,  half 
a  page  of  an  admired  boolt,  a  line  of  poetry,  or  a 
wni  spoken  with  no  particular  meaning,  strikes 
ihc  sense,  acts  on  the  memory,  rouses  the  imagina- 
tion, and  every  sorrowful    phantom  gives  pUiee 
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to  agreeable  images.  Many  memorials  of  these 
sudden  effects  have  been  left  by  men  who  delighted 
in  literary*  composition  :  and  it  seems  ordained  that 
the  mind  which  has  been  much  exercised,  and 
which  is  merely  depressed,  without  serious  injury, 
cannot  long  remain  insensible  tu  the  various  im- 
pressions which  every  common  walk  or  conver- 
sation presents  to  it ;  but  that  something  shall  be 
continually  happening  which  ha»i  a  tendency  to 
restore  its  activity.  For,  the  means  of  effecting 
this  are  very  various ;  not  only  such  as  excite 
feelings  immediately  pleasurable ;  bnt  those  which 
rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  dangers  to  bo  shunned,  or 
which  inspire  us  uith  anger  and  disgust :  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind  will  differ  according  to  the 
different  stimulus  under  which  it  acts;  but  the 
torpor  which  hung  upon  it  is  equally  banished  by 
all  strong  impressions.  The  sighing  of  the  wind, 
the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  the  falling  of  a  leaf 
upon  our  path,  the  opening  of  n  floiver  in  spring. 
or  a  gleam  of  light  in  a  cloudy  day;  nay  tiie  mere 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  two  or  three  harmonious 
words,  which  are  but  the  reflection  of  sonic  feeling 
that  cannot  be  fully  revealed  in  words,  may  often 
lead  to  the  most  felicitous  exertions  of  the  intellect : 
aji  instantaneous  power  of  exertion  seems  to  be 
communicated  to  the  mind,  and  this  has  been  in 
many  instances  exercised  immoderately,  and  eren 
at  the  price  of  life.    The  power  is  often  as  transient 
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as  it  is  suddenly  developed;   a  brief  exertion  is 
made,  and  the  mind  relapses  into  innctivity ;  and 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  extinction  or  the  in- 
spiration seems  vain  to  tlie  man  who  cxi>cnences 
them.     The  lives  of  men  of  imagination   fuiTiish 
many  exanipit!s  of  thin.     The  Ufr  of  Alficri,  con- 
tains niaiiy  instances  of  his  being  suddenly  impelled 
to  composition,  either  by  a  page  in  any  author  he 
liappcncU  to  be  reading,  or  by  a  fit  of  grief,  or 
of  love,  or  of  indijniation.     His  first  sonnet  seenas 
to  have  been  written  in  cuimexion  with  his  first 
experience    of  the  disturbance   of  the    sofler  of 
these  {passions :  and    of  the   composition  of  the 
Merope,  he  says — "  It  was  about  Februarj'  in  1782, 
that    I   was    one  day  turning  over    the   leaves  of 
Maffei's  Mcropc,  reading  passages  here  and  there, 
to  see  If  I  could  gain  any  thing  from  the  style; 
when  I  felt  a  sudden  fit  of  anger  and  indignation 
on  thinking   that    the  theatrical  miser}'  or  blind- 
ness of  our  poor  Italy  was  so  great,  as  to  cause 
OS  to  thnik,  or  cause  it  to  seem  at   least,  that 
this  was  our  best,  or  our  only  true  tmgcdy ;  not 
ihe    best    of    those   only    which  wt-ro    previously 
•vritten,  (which  I  should  have  denied,)  but  of  all 
lu  come,  or  that  could  ever  be  written  in  Italy. 
In  an  instant,  1  set-mcd  to  see  another  tragedy, 
of  the  same  name  and  subject,  much  more  simple. 
Htd  more  warm  and  spirited  than  it.     And  such 
appeared  to  me  to  be  my  tragedy,  of  which   the 

o  2 
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conception  was  thus,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  me, 
during  tlie  time  I  was  writing  it.  Whether  it 
be  really  so  or  not,  let  |>osterity  decide.  If  ever 
a  writer  of  verses  could  say,  Est  Veus  in  nobit, 
I  might  say  so,  whilst  imagining,  sketching,  and 
versifying  niy  Merope,  whicli  allowed  me  neither 
peace  nor  truce  until  1  had  completed  these 
three  tasks  one  after  the  other;*  quite  in  a  cou- 
ti&r)'  method  to  that  usual  with  me,  since  I  hare 
in  all  my  other  works  performed  these  several 
parts  of  the  tasks  with  long  intervals  between 
them." 

No  passion  has,  I  believe,  led  to  the  production 
of  so  much  poetry  as  that  of  love ;  it  was  love 
that  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  short,  and  rest- 
less, and  unhappy  life,  first  made  Bums  a  writer 
of  poetry;  and  at  tui  age  t>till  earlier,  Dante  com- 
posed his  first  verses  in  praise  of  his  equally 
youthful  mistress,  Beatrice.  This  passion  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  whole  of  a  woman's 
life,  and  a  mere  cpisofle  in  that  of  man :  but  iu 
the  biography  of  most  of  tlie  poets  who  have 
flourished  in  various  part.':  of  the  world,  it  is 
sufKcieiitly  evident  tliat  it  has  formed  one  of  the 


*  AJfieri  uKiJ  (vsl  to  drviso  (Itc  plot,  and  mnange  tbr 
ami  characters ;  tK^n  lo  write  the  wholt  hutily  in  prow ;  MWJ 
UcUy  to  jiut  llie  prose  into  vcnw;  t  tnrlbod  wliicli  {vrltip* 
rxphtiiu  biMb  hia  corrccUKu  uid  hia  caldncu.—  'Wa,  tcriltw  Ja 
esw:  Cop.  ir.mndlX.) 
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most  important  passagCR  of  their  existence,  and 

lias  been  in  many  the  very  cause  of  those  exer- 

."tions    by    which    they    atta-ined    their    celebrity. 

■Igainst  these,  however,   miglit  be  placed  a  very 

formidable  number  of  persons  who   have  written 

passionate  verses  of  which  the  fame  wjis  as  short- 

\\\ed  as  the  p<ission  itself,  and  the  merit  fu>  little 

as  that  of  the  object  of  the  transient  adoration. 

It  is  happy  for  an  imaginative  writer  when  Ills 

inspiration  has  a  source  less  likely  to  be  exhausted; 

in  feelings    more    ]}ennaiient,  and  which  exercise 

a  steadier   and  even    a   purer  inflwence  over  the 

creative   mind.     From  such  a  tiource,  I   imagine, 

proceeded  the   fer\*our  which   sustained  some  of 

our  greatest  writers  throughout  long  and  arduous 

undertakings;   a  fervour  less  agitating  than  that 

which  borrows  its  warmth  from  temporary  passion, 

bill  quite  as  intense.     The  author  of  Waverley, 

in  one  of  his  admirable  prefaces,  says—"  but  to 

confess  to  you  the  truth,  the  works  and  imi^ugus 

in  which  I   have  succeeded,  have  unifoi-mly  been 

written  with  the  greatest    rapidity,  and  when  I 

bavc  seen  some  of  these  placed  in  opposition  with 

others,  and  commended  as  more  highly  finished,  I 

could  ap{)eal  to  pen  and  standish,  that  the  parts  in 

which  I  have  come  feebly  off,  were  by  much  the 

more  laboured."    And  again,  speaking  of  his  Iwing 

WBble  to  follow  any  niethotUcal  plan  when   he 


lt(^ts 


on    such    (1    cbaracter    as  Baillie  Jarvie    or 
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DalgL'tty — ■"  in  short,  Sir,  on  such  occasions,  I 
think  I  am  bewitched :" — and,  once  more,  speak- 
ing of  the  profits  of  his  enchanted  pen — "  for 
myself,  1  am  not  displeased  to  Gnd  the  game  a 
winning  one,  yet  while  I  pleased  the  public  1 
should  probably  continue  it  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  playing ;  for  I  have  felt  as  strongly  as  most 
folks  that  love  of  composition,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  driving  the  author 
to  the  pen,  the  painter  to  the  pallet,  often  without 
either  the  chance  of  fame  or  the  prospect  of 
reward."  It  is  the  more  agreeable  to  quote  such 
an  example  as  this,  because  he  who  thus  acknow- 
ledges the  mysterious  impulse  which  drives  to 
composition,  is  one  of  those  gifted  persona  whose 
extraordinary  intellectual  power  is  not  alloyed  with 
any  of  the  real  or  affected  misanthropy,  and  starts 
of  eccentricity,  which  some  have  considered  inse- 
panihle  from  men  of  genius.  If  it  be  true  that 
much  intercourse  with  the  world  is  commonly  fatal 
to  great  mental  performance,  how  much  more 
must  we  admire  those  who  can  enjoy  and  exhibit 
all  the  kind  and  endearing  courtesies  of  life,  with- 
out debasing  or  sullying  their  immortal  thoughts 

Some  of  the  particulars,  on  which  the  exertion  of 
mental  power  has  uccasionftlly  seemed  much  to 
depend,  would  bo  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned,  if 
they  did  not  illustrate  the  peculiarity  which  now 
occupies  us.     It  was  the  cuntom  of  Stenie,  for  in- 
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stance,  to  be  verj-  fastidious  about  liis  dress  when 
he  wished  to  ^o  on  with  any  of  those  literan-  per- 
formances which,  thou<;h  apparently  so  easy,  were 
the  result  of  labour  and  care;  when  he  was  ill- 
tlressed  he  found  that  liis  ihoagkix  were  slovenly 
£Uid  ill-armngcd.     Haydn,  also,  used  to  dress  him- 
»elf  with  particular  care  before  he  sat  down  to  com- 
poaidon  :  luiless  his  hair  was  properly  powdered, 
and  be  had  his  best  coat  on,  hu  could  not  compose; 
hie  even  used  to  say,  that  if  he  began  to  write 
'without  bis  diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  the  gilt  of 
Frederic  the  Second,  he  could  not  get  on  ;  and  he 
could  not  write  goo<l  music  on  any  paper  but  the 
finest.     Slorenlincsfi  of  dress  is,  in  fact,  in  most 
■persons  productive  of  feelinos  of  personal  discom- 
fort, and  such  feelings  arc  imfavourable  to  mental 
composure. — The  associations,  too,  between  dress 
and  character  are  so  powerful,  that  not  many  minds 
could  long  resist  the  imposition  of  a  costume  quite 
incon^stent  with  their  station.     The  young  soldier 
is  inspired  with  a  greater  degree  of  military  ardour 
when  he  puts  on  his  first  ro^raentals;  and  perhaps 
few  pemons  would   be  alile  to  maintain  a  grave 
and  decorous  conduct  if  condemned  for  any  length 
«(time  to  figure  among  their  associates  in  the  dr«BS 
of  a  harlequin.    The  strange  attire  of  a  lunatic, 
too,  I  doubt  not,  re-acts  upon  and  increases  the 
absurdity  of  his  thoughts. 
Many  pages  uiighl  be  filled  with  amusing  illus- 
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trations  of  the  helps  rc(}uirc-d  by  authors  of  dif- 
ferent temperaments ;  to  which  musical  composers 
would  bf  found  to  have  contributed  very  largely. 
It  is  related  of  Gluck,  that  he  compt»sed  in  a 
meadow,  having  his  piano  transported  thither,  and 
a  bottle  of  dianipjigne  at  lus  elbow.  Sarti  pre- 
ferred the  mysterious  gloom  of  a  vast  apartment^ 
feebly  lighted  with  a  single  lamp ;  and  Ctmarosi 
composed  many  jiarts  of  bis  lively  opera  of  the 
Matrimonio  Segreto,  as  well  as  some  other  of  his 
works,  in  the  midst  of  noisy  parties.*  Paesiello 
composed,  as  Brindley  the  engineer  meditated  alwul 
canals,  in  bed ;  and  Sacchini  was  not  inspired 
unless  his  favorite  cats  were  sitting  ou  his  shoiUdcrs. 
Handel  told  Lady  I.uxborough  that  certain  of  his 
fine  compositions  had  been  suggested  by  hearing  the 
cries  of  London.-j-  Those  who  are  \macquainted 
mill  the  capriciousne^s  of  ima^native  exercise, 
may  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  an  effect  from 
such  a  cause ;  or  to  divine  how,  as  in  some  instances 
which  have  been  known  to  nie,  the  sound  of 
a  street  oi^n,  and  that  not  tlie  best  of  its  kind, 
shall  have  led  to  the  production  of  a  ballad  or 
sonnet,  between  the  measure  of  which,  and  the 
tune  played  on  the  organ,  no  connexion  could  after- 
wards be  perceived.     We  can  but  mark  the  efifecta 


•  Ed.  Re«r.  May,  1880.     H»lor>-  of  Milri«. 

^  Iisdy  Lu]cborou{[ir<i  I>eilers,  pflblialiecl  by  Dodsley. 
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of  tliese  capricious  excitements  of  the  organs  of 
thought ;  for  such  I  suppose  t)iem  to  be ;  and  are 
({iiite  unable  to  explain  them. 

Mozart  is  said  to  have  described  his  method  of 
composing  very  minutely  : — the  coming  on  of  the 
paroxysm  :  the  impatience  of  disturbance ;  the  in- 
voluntary pursuit  of  long  trains  of  musical  thought; 
until  A  whole  coni)K)8ition  was  completed  in  his 
mind,  thougli  yet  unwritten.  He  used  afterwards 
to  write  it  all  very  leisurely,  and  during  this  bitter 
occupation,  he  was  not  hindered  or  annoyed  by 
common  inti^rrnptions.  Beethoven,  we  arc  told, 
carries  a  paper  hook  in  bis  pocket,  in  order  that 
fhe  musical  thoughts,  which  come  imbidden  and 
without  warning,  may  not  be  lost ;  and  he  some- 
times takes  it  out  in  company,  and  scrawls  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  lines,  the  symbols  of 
infinitely  varied  hanncmy.* 

K  remarkable  influence  is  exerted  over  most 
minds  by  natural  scenery,  and  the  objects  connected 
with  its  varieties.  The  diversity  presented  by  a 
lajptown  takes  away  the  thoughts,  not  only  from 
ihrliincholy  objects,  but  h'om  subjects  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  entirely  occupy  it.  The 
lonely  wanden*r  in  the  jwiisea  below  Bi-nledi,  feels 
bov  intolerably  oppressive  even  the  mere  sense  of 
■otiuulc  may  become,  and  how  nutny  images  of 
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desolation  and  abandonment  arisv,  in  sucli  sitiutions, 
in  the  mind.  Most  persons  remember  the  awe 
excited  by  tlie  first  view  of  the  sea :  and  few  can 
revisit  it  after  long  absence,  without  some  de^rree 
of  the  same  feelinjt.  Travellers  who  have  hung  over 
the  might)'  fiillsof  the  Niagara,  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  the  world  the  dreary  wildness 
of  the  thoughts  which  occupied  them,  with  such  a 
8|«:ctacle  before  them,  and  the  roar  of  waters  around 
them.  In  all  these  cases,  except  the  first,  a  man 
feels  as  if,  mth  senses  unfitted  for  the  change,  he 
were  introduced  to  a  world  more  immediate  to  the 
power  in  which  he  lives  and  moves ;  and  he  is 
oppressed  and  subdued.  But  the  ordinary  objects  of 
to«*ns,  or  the  common  scenery  of  an  inhabited  coun- 
try,  excite  no  such  feelings,  but  only  those  which  are 
either  simply  agreeable,  oruscful,  by  the  refreshment 
they  afford  to  the  senses,  or  by  the  pleasant  imiagefi 
they  bring  to  tJie  thoughts,  or  by  the  indications 
they  afford  of  a  benevolent  su|jerintendence. 

1  suppose  it  to  be  partly  by  means  of  certain 
influences  exercised  by  ixatural  objects  on  the  senses, 
that  particukr  seasons  of  the  year,  or  states  of 
the  air,  are  found  to  affect  the  mind  so  greatly. 
Hut  there  is  something  more,  and  something  un- 
explained. It  is  exi>erienced  that  the  mind  is 
favourably  disposed  to  action,  or  is  greatly  de- 
pressed, by  i-ariations  of  the  atmosphere  which 
raimot  he  referred  to  temperature,  or  to  decrees 
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of  brightness,  or  to  any  of  its  common  qualities : 
it  may  be  by  tlie  variable  electrical  condition  of 
the  air,or  some  otlicr  condition  affecting  the  mind 
tJironjrh  the  corporeal  instruments.  Certain  it  is, 
that  stich  influences  exist.  A  low  teniperaliire 
diminishes  the  sentient  power  of  the  extremity 
of  the  nerves ;  all  know  how  soon  the  sense  of 
[  touch  Ik  impaired  by  such  u  cause :  and  if  the 
1  cause  is  coiitinuc<I,  the  other  senses,  and  the  mind 
iUelf,  become  benumbed.  Dullness  of  sense,  im- 
perfect motion,  indifFen^nce,  cowardice,  and  com- 
plete toqjor  of  the  mind,  have  been  observed  to 
'  arise  from  long  exposure  to  culd.  The  low  tem- 
perature of  a  severe  Knglish  winter,  which  is 
observed  to  W'  fatal  to  ik>  many  old  people,  pro- 
duces in  certain  constitutions  a  temporary  death 
of  intellect ;  a  condition  of  great  miserj',  and  only 
removed  by  an  increase  in  the  ivaniith  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  prolKible  that  the  nervous  tissue 
is  at  such  times  actually  rendered  unfit  for  it*  proper 
office  by  a  physical  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Warmer  temperature  is  generally  favourable  to 
mental  exeilion.  In  the  hottest  summers  of  our 
own  chmate,  I  have  notic«.?d  xmrquivocal  instances 
of  increased  ucutiness  of  the  senses,  as  uf  smell, 
taste,  and  touch ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  those  who  liave 
long  resided  in  hot  climates,  and  wliich  are  com- 
monly lookcKl  upon  as  the  mere  refinements  of  self- 
ishness, have  thiK  kind  of  origin.     Alficri  mentions 
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that  his  favourite  season  for  composition  was  the 
summer.  Canova  is  said  to  have  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  a  master-piece  of 
sculpture,  when  he  was  not  cheered  and  warmed 
by  the  sun  of  Italy.  The  celebrated  Le  Sage  is 
related  to  have  been,  in  his  latter  years,  torpid  in 
the  morning,  brilliant  at  noon,  and  languid  at 
night,  visibly  acquiring  vigour  each  day  with  the 
advancing  sun,  and  losing  it  as  that  luminary 
declined.  In  the  letters  of  Shenstone,  we  find 
frequent  expressions  of  his  horror  of  winter,  during 
which  his  mind  and  his  body  seem  to  have  been 
equally  depressed.  The  poet  Thomson,  although 
he  described  every  season  with  such  inimitable 
beauty,  chiefly  enjoyed  the  autumn,  during  which 
he  most  commonly  composed.  There  is  certainly 
something  peculiarly  delightful  to  sensation  in  the 
autumnal  atmosphere ;  and  the  scenery  of  that 
season  of  the  year  is  well  fitted  to  temper  the 
exhilaration  of  the  heart  without  destroying  it ;  to 
sober  and  to  purify  the  thoughts  ;  wherefore  it  has 
not  unaptly  been  pointed  out  by  the  divine  as  that 
"eventide"  of  the  year,  which  invites  to  solemn 
and  serious  reflection  and  finely  touches  the  heart 
of  man  "  to  fine  issues ;  "  showing  the  advances  of 
time,  and  reminding  men  that  they  are  "the  green 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish,  and 
are  renewed."  •     The  spring  imparts  a  kind  of 
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animal  delight;  and  every  object,  and  tlie  icry  air 
of  that  beautiful  season,  revives  and  refreshes  the 
physical  energies  of  every  constitution  :  but  as  life 
proceeds,  the  inuiges  of  hope  wliich  belong  to  it 
become  associated  with  so  many  painful  remem- 
brances, as  often  hut  to  mock  the  unhappy 
nntlt  promises  already  too  often  broken.  The 
autumn  clianiiH  idike  at)  ages,  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young ;  the  pensive,  no  less  than  the  gay. 
Its  coolness  and  its  brightness,  or  its  sofl  uud 
abnost  mournful  winds,  and  gathering  clouds,  arc 
contrasted  not  di&aj^-eeably  with  the  heat  and  the 
glare  of  the  season  that  is  past ;  whilst  its  falling 
leaves,  its  various  colouring,  and  all  the  perishing 
beauties  of  the  time,  in  some  degree  affect  the 
simplest  and  the  rudest  minds.  If  the  young  are 
led  to  reflection  by  such  influences,  the  reflection  is 
nut  melancholy  or  unpleaslng;  whilst  the  old  at 
least  derive,  from  the  ctnblcnis  of  mortality  scat- 
tered around  them,  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
true  wisdom  of  resignation.  Doubtlest:,  it  has 
been  in  this  season,  that  many  an  unpractised 
mind  has  first  become  conscious  of  those  thoughts 
and  feehngs,  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  Ian- 
guage  which  is  essentially  poetical.  It  was  in  thts 
ttason,  that  Burns,  whose  tcmpcniniunt  was  in 
all  things  that  uf  a  poet,  used  to  experience  the 
wild  delight  of  walking,  during  u  stormy  day,  on 
tile  sheltered  side  uf  a  wood ;  the  sighing  and 
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muniiuriiig  of  the  tre«s,  and  the  tumultuow 
sounds  of  the  air  among  their  a^tated  tops, 
seeming  to  whisper  to  him  what  other  cars  could 
not  hear,  or  other  hnajfi  nations  conceive.  I  find 
a  memorandum,  made  some  years  a^o,  concemin*; 
a  imtiont  very  unconscious  of  the  mysterious 
whisperings  of  the  storm,  but  who  suffered  during 
the  same  season  so  great  a  depression  of  spirita,  1 
as  to  be  almost  always  in  tears :  and  in  the  year 
1800,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  foreign  juuniab, 
thai  during  the  prevalence  of  warm  and  humid 
weather,  the  number  of  suicides  was  so  great  at 
Rouen,  as  to  cause  the  Faculty  to  look  upon  such 
self-destniction  as  the  epidemic  of  the  season.  A 
similar  opinion  was  entertained  concerning  the 
almost  incredible  nmnber  of  suicides  which  took 
place  at  Versailles,  in  1703;  hut  in  that  unhappy 
period,  tlierc  were  at  N'ersaiUcs  but  too  many 
other  causes  of  detqieration.  Systematic  writers 
on  insanity  have  asserted,  that  active  delirium  is 
most  common  in  spring  and  summer ;  melancholia 
in  autumn ;  and  fatuity  in  winter :  such  genera] 
assertion.^!,  however,  must  be  received  with  consi- 
derable caution. 

or  the  immortal  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  .said, 
that  his  time  of  felicitous  composition  was  limited  to 
the  period  lietween  the  autunuml  ctiuinox  and  the 
vernal :  and  Blthougli  tins  notion  is  dendod  by 
Johnson,  in  liis  life  of  Milton,  as  the  "  fumes  of  a 
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vain  imagination,"  the  learned  bio^pher  might 
perhaps,  if  in  better  hiunour  than  when  he  did 
Nihon  the  injustice  to  compose  that  life,  have  been 
of  a  different  opinion.     The  testimony  of  Miltou's 
n^hews  is,  that  he  himself  remarked  his  fancy  to 
he  in  the  greatest  vigom-  "  from  September  to  the 
teraal  equinox ;"  and,  certainly,  Milton  was  not  a 
man  to  he  deluded  by  "  the  fumes  of  a  vain  imagi- 
nation."   It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  composition 
of  his  great  poem  was  suspended  every  year  during 
the   summer.     Some   natiu'es   are   not    very   sus- 
ceptible of  these  influences,  and  Johnson's  appears 
to  have  been  of  that  kind :  although  he  has  him- 
self somewhere  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  time 
of  the  year  between  Eatiter  and  AV'hitsuntide  was 
most  &vourab]e  to  literary  labours ;   uu  opinion, 
perbaps,  originating   in    his  own    experience   of 
greater  mentiU  composure,  idler  the  religious  re* 
flection  to  which  he  devoted  himself  at  the  season 
of  master.      In  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
ftsmbler,  also,  he  has  touchingly  described  the 
pitiable  condition  oi  "a  man  of  an  active  and 
derated  mind,  labouring  under  tlif  weight  of  a 
tempered  boiiy."     "The  time  of  such  a  man," 
He  olwerves,   *'  fumes  away    in   projects  and   iu 
kope,  and  the  day  of  action  never  arrives.     He  lies 
iown  delighted  with  tKc  thoughts  of  to-morrow, 
jileases  his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire, 
or  his  benevolence  with  the  good  he  shall  confer: 
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but,  in  the  night,  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  changed;  he  awakes  in  lan- 
gour,  impatience,  and  distraction ;  andhas  no  longer 
any  wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to 
misery."  That  much  command  may  be  obtained 
over  these  feelings,  that,  like  the  fancies  and  tor- 
ments of  the  hypochondriac,  they  fly  before  the  n- 
gorous  efforts  of  the  will,  is  very  true ;  but  to  say 
that  they  do  so,  is  to  acknowiedge  that  they  exist 

Authors  might  be  mentioned  who  have  recorded 
the  laborious  delights  of  the  long  nights  of  winter; 
and  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have 
maintained  that  the  great  heat  of  warm  climates, 
as  that  of  India,  disposes  to  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  indolence ;  but  during  late  years  many 
eminent  examples  have  rendered  that  opinion 
more  than  doubtful :  and  warmer  countries  than 
our  own  have,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced great  men  in  every  kind  of  intellectual 
exertion  ;  the  powers  of  tlie  mind,  like  the  natural 
heat  of  the  body,  being  evidently  preserved  in 
great  varieties  of  cUmate  and  atmosphere,  and 
only  yielding  to  the  utmost  extremes. 

There  are  some  authors  who,  before  writing  a 
word,  seem  to  have  the  whole  of  their  subject 
digested  and  prepared,  and  write  on  with  all  the 
correctness  of  a  copy,  from  morning  to  evening, 
and  from  evening  to  night.  Others  write  with 
agitation,   and,   seemingly    incapable   of    thinking 
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continuously,  still  produce  trains  of  thought  in 
rragrnents,  which  will  suhsequently  unite.  Tho 
papers  of  the  Uanibler,  a  work  indicative  of  much 
reflection,  and  measured  and  somcwhut  pompous 
in  its  language,  were  often  hastily  written,  and 
rnt  without  rc*-isal  to  the  press.  The  writings 
RouRscau,  which  abound  witii  (uuisionutf  and 
moving  eloquence,  were  composed,  as  their  author 
tells  us,  by  slow  and  painful  eflbrts ;  sentence  by 
sentence  being  elaborated  in  the  mind,  and  put 
down  on  pjiper  as  if  the  writing  had  been  a  school- 
boj-'s  task.  Even  Locke  snys,  of  liis  own  great 
work,  that  it  was  Iwgiin  by  chance,  continued  by 
mtreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and  iider 
long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  ag:£un  as  hb 
humour  or  occasion  permitted.*  On  the  other 
hand,  some  can  pursue  a  subject  through  all  the 
interruptions  of  business,  and  finish  a  performance 
in  the  mind  amidst  the  distractions  of  public  life, 
even  in  troubled  and  unquiet  times.  The  very 
tumult  and  hurry  which  are  about  them  seem  to 
stimulate  them  more ;  and  whilst  the  indolent  man 
Wails  in  vain  for  some  future  moment  of  leisure, 
when  all  that  he  intends  to  perfonn  may  be  per- 
foniutl,  the  more  diligent  man  does  not  long  (ail  to 
discover,  that  perfect  leisure  and  tranquillity  are 
not  to  be  expected  by  him  who  Is  once  involved  in 
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the  world's  business;  or,  at  least,  that  the  ex- 
pected time  of  quiet  enjoyment  will  be  delayed 
until  his  zeal  has  become  extinct,  and  his  activity 
has  left  him;  and  he  finds  that  he  must  be  content, 
therefore,  to  work  as  others  work,  and  pursue  an 
object  wortliy  of  being  kept  in  sight,  undivcrtt-d  by 
tho  agitations  and  accidents  amidst  which,  it  is 
probable,  that  some  uf  the  best  and  finest  of  human 
performances  have  been  both  desired  and  com- 
pleted. 

The  impuke  of  necessity  has  driven  many 
writers  to  composition ;  not  the  mere  conviction 
that  exertion  was  essential  to  prosperity,  but  some 
pressing  aitd  actual  necessity.  The  records  of 
literary  biography  tell  us  of  authors  writing  some 
of  their  best  works  to  meet  the  payment  of  a 
lodging;  and  of  both  %vTiters  and  painters  occa^ 
sionally  putting  forth  all  the  power  of  their  genius, 
in  order  to  defray  the  immediate  expenses  of  a 
tavern  dinner.  The  profession  of  authorship, 
when  pursued  without  the  justification  of  superior 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  composition,  becomes, 
however,  a  trade  of  which  the  effects  are  as 
detrimental  to  the  mind  of  the  writers,  as  they 
ere  wearisome  to  the  public  ;  and  those  ^\ho  are 
always  at  the  command  of  the  publisher,  and 
ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  literary  work  for 
which  payment  is  proposed,  are  for  the  most  pait 
persons  incapable  of  any  thing  better. 
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Tbe  more  agreeable  stimulus  of   success  will 
rouse  many  minds  to  the  best  exertions  of  which 
Oiey  arc  capable :  finding  that  the  opinion  of  the 
pablic  is  favourable  to  them,  men  strive  to  deserve 
it,  and  oiUn   succeed.     Authors  of    the  highest 
merit  have  shown,  by  their  sonsitiveuess  to   cri- 
ticism, that  they  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
imperfection  of  their  own  productions^  as  to  let 
Uicir  ophiion  of  them  greatly  depend  on  that  of 
the  public.     It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  think 
himself  in  the  right,  if  he  lives  in  a  community,  all 
the  members  of  which  agree  to  consider  him  in 
the  wrong.     Criminals  oflen  feel  no  deep  sense  of 
lieu:  guilt,  until  they  are  condemned  for  it;  and  I 
Lnea  who   6nd  themselves  admired  for  what    is 
called  their  benevolence,  or  for  any  other  supposed 
Bood  ipialities,  generally  begin  to  aim  at  the  pos- 
ittsion  of  such  qualities,  and  come  to  deserve  the 
reward  which  was  perhaps  bestowed  before  they 
deserved  it.      Remove  a  person  who  has  been 
buoyed  along  in  this  agreeable  manner,  to  a  new 
neighbourhood,  where  not  only  he  has  no  reputa- 
tion, hut  is  perliaps  looked  ujion  with  coldness  or 
wspicion.  and  he  is  like  a  man  whose  talents  and 
goodness  have  been  amiihitated;  he  exerts  himself 
DO  more.     The  effect  of  prosperity  is  on  other 
persons  quite  as  unsalutary  ;  they  only  flourish  in 
the  storm ;   in  the  cahn  of  difficulties  overcome 
they  sicken  and  languish ;  all  their  energies  are 
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exerted  when  they  have  nothing  but  vexation 
aliout  them,  ajid  iiiin  before  them;  make  them 
easy  on  these  points,  and  the  source  of  tlieir  hap- 
piness, as  well  us  of  their  activity,  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely dried  up.  These  persons  have  somotinies 
jiistiKed  the  hinnoroiLs  paro<lo.\  of  never  boiiig 
happy  but  wlieii  they  were  miserable.  It  is  the 
eflt'Ct  of  applause,  in  like  manner,  to  incite  some 
to  Ijctter  exertions  than  those  which  have  elicited 
it,  and  in  others  to  induce  a  cessation  of  the 
exertions  by  which  applause  has  been  deserved; 
just  as  we  sec,  in  public  meetings  of  men,  that 
some  of  the  speakers  rise  into  eloquence  a,s  soon 
as  they  perceive  that  the  feelings  of  the  asscmblv 
are  respansive  to  their  own ;  while  others,  who 
bc^R  to  speak  in  a  rational  manner,  become  giddy 
with  the  first  cliccr,  aiul  directly  deviate  from  ar- 
^ment  into  noisy  and  empty  declamation. 

Nothinjj  is  more  calculated  to  excite  our  admi- 
ration, than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  whom  misfor- 
tune, tyranny,  or  pain,  cannot  obscure:  but  who  in 
every  new  trial,  and  throughout  all  trials,  can  yt-t 
vindicate  the  character  impressed  upon  him  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  It  excites  a  painfid  interest  to 
know  that  the  grwit*^^''  P^rt.  of  Bunis's  songs,  the 
most  beautilut  and  touching  of  his  compositions, 
were  written  during  his  residence  at  Dumfries,  wlien 
the  patronage  of  noble  friends,  and  the  companions 
of  convivial  hours,  had  finally  procured  for  htm  the 
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xnnual  stipend  of  seventy  pounds,  atlachinl  to  the 
oflficft  of  a  supenisor.  In  debt,  in  difficulty,  amidst 
irregularities,  aiid  ruuied  health,  and  self-reproacli, 
and  despair,  still  the  spirit  which  animated  him 
broke  forth  Iroin  time  to  time  in  passages  of  elo- 
quent poetT)',  until  death  closed  upon  his  errors  and 
liis  woes,  and  set  his  spirit  free  for  ever. 

The  best  exertions  of  the  mind  are  attended  with 
so  iinich  pleasure,  and  arc  in  every  respect  ro  advan- 
tageous, that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  many 
have  carefully  attended  to  the  means  of  increasing 
their  fre(|uency.      It  is  fortunate  when  no  other 
means  are  luid  recourse  to  than  study,  or  voluntary 
attempts  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  thoughts, 
attempts  often  alone  suilicient  to  produce  t)ie  power 
of  going  on  with  or  undertaking  any  task.     To 
»me,  the  aspect  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
ethers,  a  lonely  and  retired  apartment  are  suffi- 
cient.    Ixtrd  Bacon  is  said  to  ha\'c  dc-lightc<l  to 
exercise  his  mind   with    beautiful   flowers   before 
him,  and  some  sweet  music  played  in  an  adjoining 
room.    When  Brindlcy,  the  famous  engineer,  wished 
to  think  over  any  project,  he  went  to  bed  for  a 
day  or  two.     But  the  love  of  praise  lias  led  many  to 
less  harmless,  and  to  less  innocent  modes  of  exciting 
the  mind.     More  than  one  eminent  pubhc  man  has 
bc«n  supposed  to  owe   his  greatest  efibrts  to  the 
lemporar}'  stimulus  of  wine  ;  and  others  have  been 
luiuiivn  to  speak  best  \nider  the  influence  of  brandy. 
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There  are  nenouK  sj'stems  so  excita))1e,  that  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  or  coffee  delivers  tho  mind  from  all 
the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  life  -.  elevating  the  in- 
tellectual powers  wtliout  disturbing  them,  uutl,  vrith 
less  pernicious  conscqucnceti  than  opium,  permitting 
their  most  happy  and  succcsslul  exertion.  1  hare 
'Witnessed  the  singular  effects  of  strong  tea  in  persons 
oppressed  by  excessive  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  have 
known  it  rapidly  restore  those  who  appeared  to  be  in 
even  a  most  dangcroui;  state  of  exhaustion.  Am- 
monia is  the  favourite  stimulant  of  some :  and  opium 
of  others,  a  drug  which,  whilst  it  de-adens  sensation, 
amplifies  the  imaginative  power,  und  affected  by 
which,  it  has  been  said  that  certain  of  the  most 
admired  specimens  of  English  forensic  eloquence 
have  been  produced.  It  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Dimnlng,  that  whenever  he  wished  to  sliine  in 
a  speech  or  in  society,  he  used  to  put  on  a  blister. 
Curran  used  to  pre]>are  for  exertion  in  a  great 
cause,  by  playing  wild  and  extemporaneous  airs  on 
the  violoncello.  Aubrey  relates  of  Ben  Jonson, 
that  "he  would  many  times  exceede  in  drinke. 
Canaric  was  his  beloved  liquor :  then  he  would 
tumble  home  to  bed:  and  when  he  had  thoroughly 
perspired,  then  to  sludie."  And  after  these  indul- 
gences, the  eccentric  poet  had  his  visions  and  his 
inspirations ;  the  mind  being  apparently  in  an  active 
and  very  happy  state :  the  agitation  of  debauch 
being  gone,   and   an   agreeable   excitement  alone 
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remaining.  There  are  many  persons  who,  altliough 
their  visions  are  less  lively  than  Ben  Jonson's,  are 
yet  brought  into  that  torpid  state  from  which  torn- 
porary  dissipation  acts  as  a  means  of  temporary 
relief ;  and  if  they  fly  to  it,  as  too  of^en  they  do, 
they  generally  live  to  show  that  even  the  powers 
of  the  mind  may  be  a  fatal  gi^.  Such  have  been 
the  men,  who,  as  mature  age  advanced,  missing  the 
excitements  of  early  years  and  youthful  hopes  and 
competitions,  liave  grown  indolent  and  misanthro- 
pical :  now  and  then  making  a  new  attempt  at 
exertion,  but  wanting  strength  to  persevere  in  lU 
Feeling  that  they  neglected  the  true  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  tlic  faculties  which  God  had  given  to 
them;  and  seeing  clearly  that  life  was  passing 
away,  and  nothing  great  or  good  performed,  they 
have  gradually  relinquished  their  care,  and  have 
lost  the  keenness  of  self  reproach  in  alternate 
apathy  and  excess.  Roused,  from  time  to  time,  by 
artificial  and  destntctive  kinds  of  stimulus,  they  are 
conscious  of  a  feverish  mental  movement,  a  renewed 
warmth  of  imagination,  and  the  revival  of  shadowrs 
of  long  buried  thoughts :  but  in  a  day  or  two,  this 
morbid  state  subsides,  and  leaves  such  unhappy 
men  a  prey  to  inaction,  to  languor,  and  to  vain 
regret.  They  become  at  length  conscious  of  an 
impairment  of  mental  strength  :  they  find  that  they 
are  less  al)1e  to  study ;  and  that  the  finer  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  less  frequently  mingle  with 
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harassing;  and  painful  trains  of  thoiight.  It  is  happy 
for  such  men  when  any  daily  duty,  though  ever  so 
triHing,  demands  a  daily  exertion ;  without  which 
they  sink,  by  a  succession  of  mental  distresses^  into 
sottishness,  or  lethargy,  or  mental  disease  ;  often 
into  total  despair.  Kven  a  competence,  such  as 
philosophers  liavc  idlowcd  to  be  a  blessing,  is  no 
blessing  to  them.  It  is  better  to  labour  with  the 
hands,  and  to  su3er  a  thouiiand  anxieties,  than  to 
endure  woes  like  theirs.  For  any  one  who  feels 
this  mental  disorder  creeping  upon  him,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  cure  but  calamity : 
certainly,  there  is  no  safety  except  in  the  creation 
of  some  daily  work,  the  necessity  of  pcrformii^ 
which  will  alone  defend  him  against  that  which 
makes  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence  leas  en^'table 
than  the  hardship  of  the  humblest  labourer  of  the 
fields : 

"  Wiihoulcn  tlinl,  wntiUl  cnmc  nn  liMvicr  balr. 
Loose  life,  unruly  paetions,  and  dU«u6B  psle." 

In  some  way  or  other,  then,  to  %vhich  the  mind 
becomes  accustomed,  the  power  of  exercising  it  is 
excited;  and  the  ma<lman  does  not  differ  more  from 
the  man  who  is  sane,  than  the  man  artificially  or 
accidentally  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  mind 
does  from  himself  in  his  state  of  depression.  There 
would  appear  to  be  in  almost  every  mind  some 
sympathetic  key,  which,  if  we  can  but  touch  it,  will 
awaken  the  responsive  tone  of  the  whole :  and  as 
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those  who  strive  to  prove  the  existence  of  insanity 
know  wuli  how  to  do  this  for  tlieir  own  purposes, 
it  would  be  well  if  medical  men  would  team  to  do 
so  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  mind,  and 
for  tiie  protection  of  those  nTongly  accused  of 
nienud  misouudness. 

But  it  may  be  aski-d,  why  so  many  examples  are 
here  uccnmulatetl,  all  proving  the  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  to  particular  kind^^  of  stinmli,  or  showiug 
the  modes  in  which  this  susceptibility  is  evinced. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  I  have  stated  it  to  be 
mj-  opinion,  that  correct  views  of  inswmity  are  only 
to  be  attained  by  a  wider  ranjje  of  obsenation  of 
the  ])eculiarities  of  mind  than  has  been  commonly 
Uiought  necessary.    No  circimistance  which  has 
been  mentioned,  or  which   remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  without  some  connexion  with  the  duty 
nf  those  who  profess  to  understand  when  the  mind 
is  diseased  and  n-tpiires  assistance.     The  effects  of 
tile  various  stinmli,  which  have  already  been  enu- 
njcraled,  illustrate  and  e.xplain  those  other  efi'ects, 
•Uorc   distinctly   morbid,   which   arc   produced   in 
other  minds,  by  impressions  liaviiig  a  similai"  origin, 
but  not  uhke  pruductive  of  the  some  eflects  in  all. 
itne  man  is  impelled  by  certain  iniluences  acting 
on  his  brain,  ur  on  ]>articular  parts  of  his  brain, 
to  poetical  composition,  another  to  bodily  acU\ity, 
a  third  to  loquacity,  a  fourth   to  murder ;   one 
to  mere   romance,,  auothv^r    tn   iiicoherency    and 
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madness.  The  stimuli  may  be  various,  and  the 
effects  of  ever}'  one  of  the  stimuli  may  also  be  vaiious 
in  different  persons.  Mere  locality,  the  assodatiom 
connected  with  a  place,  may  be  sufficient  to  influ- 
ence the  manner  in  which  the  mental  operations 
are  carried  on :  some  are  mad  and  unmanageable 
at  home,  and  sane  abroad :  we  read  in  Art-t^us  of 
a  carpenter  who  was  very  rational  in  his  workshop, 
but  who  could  not  turn  his  stejjs  towards  the 
Forum  without  bi^nnlng  to  groan,  to  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  to  bemoan  himself.  Dr.  Rush  re- 
lates an  instance  of  a  preacher  in  ^Vmerica,  who  wai 
mad  among  his  parishioners,  except  in  the  pulpit, 
where  he  conducted  himself  with  great  ability ;  and 
he  also  speaks  of  a  jud{);e  who  was  very  lunatic  in 
mixed  society,  but  sagacious  on  the  bench.  AVho- 
ever  has  fult  the  power  of  certain  scenes  to  revirc 
feelings  of  pleasure,  of  grief,  or  of  an^pr,  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  how  the  impressions  of  place 
may  induce  peculiar  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
even  rational  operations  in  persons  who  are  in  otber 
times  and  places  insane.  The  consideration  of 
tliese  influences  explains,  too,  some  of  the  innume- 
rable and  indescribsbte  eccentricities  of  the  humao 
character,  mental  and  moral;  the  inconststeiKy 
which  makes  a  man  a  saint  in  one  society  or  placet 
and  a  libertine  in  another  society  or  place  ;  which 
dix^ilays  his  talent  in  certain  circumstances  only, 
and  shows  him  to  be  helpless  and  foolish  in  other 
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circumstances  ;  and  according  as  the  susceptibility 
exists  to  more  or  fewer,  or  more  or  loss  varied 
impressions,  or  has  been  more  or  less  conti'oUed, 
leaves  the  character  of  so  many  at  the  mercy  of 
mere  chance,  ca|xible  of  every  thing  good,  but 
«ften  yielding  without  resistance  to  every  thing 
"wliich  is  bad.  A  natural  disiwsition  to  imitation 
aids  this  kind  of  influence ;  and  the  importance  of 
Jceeping  this  tnith  in  view,  either  as  regards  the 
education  of  the  young,  or  the  management  of  the 
insane,  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  those  to 
-whom  such  duties  arc  entrusted.  In  neither  case 
<an  it  safely  be  forgotten,  that  example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
insane,  it  plainly  points  out  the  duty  of  securing 
'tbose^  whose  minds  are  already  weakened,  from 
the  continual  spectacle  of  follies  even  greater  than 
their  own. 

It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  to  merit  considera- 
'^on,  how  uflcn  those  minds  which  most  require 
I  ^oy  of  the  various  stimuli  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, or  which  most  strongly  respond  to  them, 
veally  depart  from  the  perfect  equilibrium  of 
vonnd  nnind  on  that  side  on  which  the  stimulus 

IVMSt  strongly  acts :  and,  perhaps,  whenever  the 
common  stimidi  of  \i(e  and  its  engagements  are 
insufficient  for  the  production  of  mental  exertion, 
and  a  superaddition  of  accidental   excitement    Is 
T«Hiired,  there  is  something  ^vrong  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  tlie  mind,  or  a  disposition  in  it  to 
become  disturbed,  and  irre^ilar,  and  imsoiuid. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  nther  instances,  it  is  the  degree 
which  constitutes  what  is  morbid.  We  admire 
the  cifect  of  thti  superadded  and  accidental  ex- 
citenient  of  scenery  or  of  ]Kissioii,  a-s  it  is  exhi- 
bited on  the  iiUiiceptibiUtics  of  the  poet,  or  the 
orator,  or  the  painter,  or  the  writer  of  romance,  or 
the  musician :  Init  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
tliese  admired  persons  could  tcH  us,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  ag;itated  feelings,  and  some 
Affiw  Indeed  told  us,  that  the  excitements  to  which 
they  have  owed  their  fame,  were  often  vcrj'  nearly 
allied  to  morbid  excitement,  if  not  absohitely 
morbid.  Long  contiiuuil  indulgence  in  the  luxury 
of  music  has,  in  well  attested  cases,  produced  an 
excitement  ending  in  mental  disturbance,  or  in 
epilepsy.  Mozart's  sensibility  to  music  was  con- 
nected \Titli  so  susceptible  a  nervous  system,  that 
in  his  childhood  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  w^uld 
turn  hint  pale,  and  almost  induce  a  convulsion- 
Great  exertions  of  talent,  on  public  occasions,  have 
been  kno^vn  tn  induce  such  a  state  of  excitement 
as  reriuired  some  great  sul>scquent  intellectual 
labour  for  its  mere  relief;  and  the  siamc  excitfr- 
ment.  if  not  directed  towards  that  kind  of  labour, 
might  have  been  directed. to  some  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  have  become  the  cause  of 
irregitlur  or  diseased  actiuiis.     Il  is  said  that  the 
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composition  of  his  cloqui-nt  suimons  so  excited  the 
mind  of  the  celebrated  Bourdaloiie,  that  he  would 
have  hecn  unable  to  deliver  them,  but  for  a  means 
he  diKcovered   of  allaying   the  excitement.      His 
attendants   M'ere   one  day   both   Kcandaliiied    and 
alamifd,  on   proccithng  to  his  apartment  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  him  to  the  cathedral,  by 
lueriiig  the  sound  of  a  liddle,  on  which  was  played 
a  ver>-  lively  tunc.    After  their  first  consterna- 
tion, they  ventured  to  look  tlirough  the  key-hole ; 
8Ih1  were  still  more  shocked  to  behold  the  great 
divine  dancing  about,  nnthout  his  gown  and  ca- 
nonicals, to  his  own  inspiring  music.     Of  course 
tbcy  concluded  him  to  be  mad.     But  when  they 
kaocked,  the  music  ceased,  and  after  a  short  and 
uixiuus  intcrtal,  he  met  them  with  a  composed 
tbess  and  manner ;  and,  obsi-r^-ing  some  signs  of 
astoniRhment  in  the  |>arty,  explained  to  them,  that 
without  his  music  and  his  exorcise,  he  should  have 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Many  a  lunatic  is  only  a  person  whose  suscepti- 
liility  to  certain  stimuli  is  in  like  manner  excessive, 
twt   produces    eifects    less    agreeable,   or    effects 
wliichare  inconvenient  or  dangerous  to  himself  and 
ethers.     Here,  then,  if  at  all,  we  see  some  kind 
of  connexion  between  the  "great  wits"  and  the 
Had;   but  still  the  inter\-til  which  separates  them 
i»  considerable.     It  would  be  folly  and  gross  in- 
PAice  to  confound  them,  and  it  i»  most  important 
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to  distinguish  them,  and  to  examine  in  what  tJii 
dLstinction  exists.  Take  the  strongest  cases  o 
mcnta]  excitement.  The  man  whose  mind  ii 
sane,  however  strongly  excited,  retains  the  use  o 
his  attention  and  comparison ;  the  imaginatiot 
may  wander  through  all  possible  modes  of  rcetinj 
and  thinking,  and  to  the  utmost  limits  of  menta 
excursion ;  but,  in  its  ttain,  are  still  the  othti 
faculties  of  the  mind,  vigorous  and  unimpaired,  tc 
guide,  with  gentle  and  almost  unfclt  reui.  hut  stiU 
to  guide,  the  fiery  course  of  the  most  active 
faculty  of  the  intellect.  When  the  hour  of  in- 
spiration in  passed,  too,  the  man  of  sound  mind 
exercises  his  attention  and  comparison,  even  s^ 
verely,  on  the  productions  of  such  states  <q 
activity,  and  corrects  and  improves  what  he  hat 
produced.  His  emotions  may  have  been  vivid,  hid 
thoughts  such  as  have  never  before  found  theii 
way  into  the  minds  of  his  readers,  his  figures  boldj 
or  such  as  have  not  been  employed  before,  hill 
actions  prompt,  and  liis  expressions  full  of  strength 
and  of  originality : — but  the  emotions,  and  thd 
tlioughts,  and  the  iigures,  and  the  actions  and 
expressions,  still  preser\-e  a  certain  verisimilitude  os 
analogy  with  natural  feelings,  natural  actions^ 
natural  phenomena,  and  natural  modes  of  expres- 
sion. To  attract  admiration  to  what  he  performs 
or  does,  or  to  deserve  it,  there  must  be  something; 
in  hiB  grandest  or  even  in  his  wildest  thoughts. 
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that  may  still  be  reflected  in  many  minds  in  which 
sach  thoughts   could   never  have  s[>oiitaneously 
«nsen ;  and  to  secure  this  end  demands  the  con- 
"tinxial  exercise  of  the  attention   and  eonipai'ison, 
or,   in  otlier  words,    the  continual  vigilance  and 
^lardianship  of  the  judgment.     If  the  poet  cannot 
accomplish  this,  or  if  he  wanders  hcyond  the  sphere 
"within  which  alone  the  light  of  his  imagination 
can  reach  the  minds  of  others,  he  becomes  at  once 
absurd,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  "mad  poet."    If 
the  orator  commits  the  same  kind  of  error,  his 
command    over    his    auditory    is    instantani-ou.sly 
lost.     The  poet  or  the  orator  has  wholly  given  way 
to  his  excited  imagination,  and  lost  his  power 
«f  attending  to  what  is  unconnected  with  its  sug- 
gestions ;  he  has  ceased  to  make  those  continual 
but  rapid  acts  of  comparison,  which  could  alone 
i;uidc    his  swift  flight   with  judgment ;    and  ho 
necessarily  deviates  into  what  is  incongruous  and 
unnatural.     Such  is  the   state   of  many  who  are 
jimne.    They  are  strongly  excited  by  particular 
circimistances,  recollections,  persons,  or  places,  and 
they  altogetlier  yield  to  the  excitement:   nor  is 
that  state  of  excitement  succeeded  by  the  power 
of  examining  or  reconsidering  the  actions,  or  the 
other  results  of  it :  if  the  results  are  irrational,  they 
cutnot  review  or  amend  them.     They  have  lost 
tlic  power  of  comparing  one  thing  with  another; 
to  return  to  the   subject  is  to  return  to  their 
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madness.  The  causes  of  their  excitement,  what- 
ever tliey  may  bo,  produce  therefore  iindtie  effects, 
and  tliey  cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  pre- 
judices, or  tlic  passions,  or  the  eccentricities,  or 
tlie  modes  of  expression,  which  arise  from  s«c1i 
impressions.  They  dt-eidc  without  judfjment,  and 
act,  as  respects  the  objects  associated  with  the 
excitement,  irrationally. 

But  strong  emotions,  and  the  passions,  are 
the  great  stimuli  of  hur  minds,  and  too  often 
stimuli  which  long  excite,  and  Hnally  t-xhansL  If 
the  ordinary  impressions  actinj^  upon  us  are  the 
gentle  gale?,  which  bear  us  along  the  course  of  life 
with  variable  swiftness,  the  stronger  feelings  are 
the  temi>csts,  before  which  we  are  driven,  and  by 
which  we  nui  a  constant  risk  of  wrcclt.  Until  the 
age  of  passion,  the  child  is  secure  from  the  more 
violent  forms  of  hitollectual  disorder ;  and  when 
the  age  of  passion  is  past,  men  fall  into  imbecility 
rather  than  madness.  In  Spain,  in  Turkey,  in 
Russia,  in  Modem  Greece,  in  China,  in  all  coun- 
tries where  men  are  restrained,  as  much  as  human 
tyranny  can  n'strain  them,  from  every  moving  and 
as^iiring  thought,  the  proportion  of  madmen  is  very 
small.  But  frtmi  the  same  causes  it  fallows  that 
the  mind  seldom  developes  iti  full  powers  in 
societies  furnishing  so  little  encouragemeiiL  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  give  instances  of  the  results 
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of  emotions  where  less  restraint  exists :  since  no 
one  can  have  failed  either  to  feel  or  to  see  how 
they  excite,  with  good  or  bad  eflect,  to  the  utmost 
exertion  of  the  intellectuiil  faculties.    Love,  hatred, 
anger,  or  fear,  or  vanity,  or  a  desire  for  fame,  have 
in  a  tliousund  instances  instigated  to  mental  exer- 
tions new  to  the  individual  himself,  and  surprising 
to  others.      Poetry,  eloquence,  invention,  perse- 
vering labour,  have  each,  in  different  examples, 
sprung  from  these  passions.     How  often  these 
same  pitsstons,  when  unrestrained,  have  mined  the 
mind,  thc-wards  of  every  lunatic  asylum  teach  us 
but  too  well.    It  has  been  said  tiiat  anger  is  a  short 
madness ;  and  it  has  been  said,  as  truly,  that  no 
man  can   at  once  be  in  love  and  be  wise  :  and, 
in  like  manner,  we  may  obsene  each  passion  and 
emotion  in  excess  disturbing  the  mind  by  a  direct 
imi>airmcnt  uf  the  comparing  power,  and.  conse* 
cjuently,  the  judgment.     Until  the  tyranny  of  the 
punon  is  past,  the  attention  is  forcibly  withheld 
from  aU  objects  which  would  correct  the  false 
decision.     The  angry  man  cannot  attend,  in  his 
riMtnents  of  passion,  to  circumstances  of  mitigation, 
*liich  in  a  calmer  hour  occur  to  him :  when  they 
do  occur  to  him,  he  compares  thcni  with  the  causes 
</  his  anger,  and  correcLs  his  judgment.     Anger 
untinued  would  be  a  continued  loss  of  attention 
to  such  mitigating  circumstances,  or  a  continued 
priration  of  the  memory  of  them,  combined  with  a 
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want  of  just  comparison  :  it  would,  therefore,  be  a 
state  of  continued  madness,  on  the  subject  causing 
the  anger ;  and  such  is  the  condition  of  certahi 
lunatics.  Need  it  be  added,  that  men  violently  in 
love  can  only  see  the  channs  of  their  mistress, 
cannot  attend  to  those  imperfections  wliich  are  so 
plainly  seen  by  others,  cannot  compare  her  qualities 
so  as  to  decide  reasonably  concerning  her  character, 
or  form  a  rational  estimate  of  it.  Surely  this  state 
continued  is  a  state  exactly  according  with  the 
definition  of  insanity ;  and  the  lunatic  often  exem- 
plifies it,  in  a  passionate  attaehmeut  to  persons 
quite  regardless  of  his  passion,  or  quite  unworthy 
of  it.  But  the  passion  of  love,  like  that  of  anger, 
is  commonly  transient ;  sometimes  ginng  place  to 
equally  irrational  itislike,  in  which  there  is  an  equal 
want  of  proper  coni)jarison ;  and  at  other  times 
more  happily  sulisiding  into  that  affection  which  is 
neither  bhnd  to  the  faults  of  those  whom  we  love, 
nor  attaches  undue  importance  to  them ; — in 
affection  regulated  by  a  due  exorcise  of  the  atten- 
tion and  comparison. 

Any  other  passion  will  furnish  the  same  kind  of 
iiliMtration.  Regard  a  man  who  is  wholly  under 
the  iiiHuence  of  fear.  His  mind  is  taken  up  with 
the  strong  impression  made  by  the  object  feared. 
He  has  no  attention  for  other  objects ;  he  cannot 
remember  various  means  of  defence  or  escH]ie 
which  he  will  think  of  when  the  danger  has  passed. 
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He  cannot  compare  one  circumstance  with  another. 
He  flics  with  precipitation,  or  he  waits  to  be  de- 
stroyed, or  he  does  what  hastens  his  destruction  : 
he  is,  lor  tlie  time,  deprived  of  reason.  How 
dillerent  is  tlie  situation  of  the  man  who  has  a 
I  sense  of  danger,  hut  uithout  fear,  llndistnayed 
by  what  threatens  him,  not  under  the  dominion 
of  dread,  he  attends  to,  weighs,  compares  eveiy 
circumstance  connected  with  the  danger,  and  with 
the  meuus  of  escape ;  and  whilst  he  cim  do  this, 
whatever  dangers  may  suiTound  him,  his  conduct 
is  rational.  It  is  only  wlieti  tlie  passion  so  impairs 
one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind  a&  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  comparison,  that  the  reason  is 
overturned :  and  then  the  man  is  mad.  He  is  mad 
only  whilst  this  state  continues ;  but  whilst  it 
continues,  whether  for  a  short  or  a  long  time,  he 
is  mad  on  the  subject  of  his  fear.  He  ceases  to  be 
mad  when  he  can  correct  the  erroneous  judgment 
of  his  excited  state ;  and  not  before.  We  see 
many  madmen  whose  malady  consists  in  their 
peculiar  excitability  to  auger,  and  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  correcting  the  judgments  of  their  angry 
state :  seeming  to  have  become  tranquil,  the 
renewal  of  the  subject  of  their  anger  renews  the 
.  posnon;  and  as  they  are  never  able  to  reason  upon 
it,  to  com|»nrc  and  to  judge,  they  continue  to  be 
nud  on  that  subject.  The  commencement  of  the 
correction  of  their  angry  judgment   is  the  conv 
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tnencement  of  convalescence.  Until  tliey  can  do 
this,  however  reasonable  t1iey  may  be  on  iiU  other 
subjects,  on  tliis  they  arc  mad.  When  ihey  can 
do  it,  they  are  mad  no  longer. 

11  u  as  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  that  a  jwwer- 
ftil  emotion  may  affect  the  brain  in  that  particular 
manncr  of  which  a  false  sensation  is  the  conse- 
quence. A  gentleman  who  was  some  years  ago  in 
great  danger  of  being  wrecked  in  a  bout  on  the 
Eddyatone  rocks,  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
his  feelings  when  the  danger  was  impending ;  and 
said  that  lu-  thought  he  actually  saw  his  family  at 
that  moment.  Most  of  the  a^^earancei!  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  supernatiiral,  have 
probably  had  this  kind  of  origin.  Some  of  these 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Insanity,  for 
which  they  wll  be  seen  to  furnish  very  striking 
examples ;  and  tliey  are  well  calculated  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  restraining  feelings,  the  |>ower  of 
which  may  be  so  fearfully  exerted. 

Though  far  within  the  bounds  of  madness,  the 
indulgence  of  violent  emotions,  frequent  or  long, 
continued,  is  singularly  detrimental  to  the  under 
standing;  and  this  eHect  ileservos  more  considera- 
tion than  it  has  gained.  The  mere  imitation  oP^ 
violent  emotions,  though  very  temporar)',  has  bccnJ| 
fatal,  as  in  the  instance  of  actors  who  have  died  in- 
consequence of  their  excited  feelings.  Tlie  conti— - 
nuance   of  the    real    emotion,    or    the    frequeri 
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recurrence  of  it,  is  more  generally  hurtful :  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  Dr.  Parry  has  conjectured, 
that   tilt!    unmeasured    emotions    of  insanity    are 
MKnctiincs    ]>er|>etuated    in    consequence    of   the 
disorder  of  brain  originally  induced  by  their  vio- 
lence.*    A  man  is  at  first  only  irritable,  but  gives 
way  to  his  irritability :  whatever  temporarily  inter- 
feres with  any  bt)dily  or  mental  function  reproduces 
the  disposition  to  he  irritated,  and  circumstances 
are  never  wanting  which  act  u|>on  this  disponition, 
until  ic  becomes  a  disease ;  after  long  indulgence 
of  which,  the  power  of  calm  and  continued  atten- 
tion, the  cleamci?  and  frcfdoiii  of  the  imagination, 
the  exercise  of  the  memory,  are  all  found  to  be 
impaired,  and  the  judgment  to  be  in  some  degree 
affected.     The  state  of  the  brain,  or  part  of  the 
btain,  which  is  produced  whenever  the  feeling  of 
irritation  is  renewed,  whatever  tliat  state  may  bc^ 
is  more  easily  induced  at  each  renewal,  and  concurs 
with  the  moral  habit  to  bring  on  the  paroxysm 
more    readily  on    every  slight  occasion.     Other 
vehement  emotions  and  passions  effect  the  same 
disorder  of  the  mind.     The  most  idle  sriitimenfaHxt 
feels  that,  by  giving  way  to  them,  he  becomes  Indif- 
ferent   to    other    impressions;    that    any    mental 
(inployment  becomes  more  unwelcome  to  him,  and 
that  his  long  excited  imagination  loses  its  power  : 
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bat  thosi!  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  engaged  in  active 
pursuits  find,  with  more  wrtaiuty,  that  the  indul- 
gence of  a  disturbing  passion  actually  impairs  the 
powers  of  the  memory,  and  destroys  much  of  the 
gathered  fruit  of  former  yoare.  This  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  effect  which  is  generally  [)erceivcd,  and 
is  a  very  serious  effect ;  but  idong  with  it  the  whole 
mind  has  commonly  suffered  some  detriment.  The 
restlessness  and  disturbance  of  a  ilaie  in  -which  the 
attention  is  yielded  up  to  the  feehngs,  is  such,  that 
relief  is  sought  in  thoughts  or  studies  which  rouse 
arul  engage  the  feelings  mure ;  and  the  salutary 
exercise  which  the  common  business  of  the  world 
would  afford  is  despised.  Devoted  to  one  object, 
or  to  one  feeling,  often  a  very  imdeservjng  object, 
and  unworthy  feeling,  all  the  objects  of  a  just 
ambition  appear  poor  and  worthless,  and  days  and 
weeks  are  abandoncil  to  agitations  which  seriouslv 
injure  the  understanding.  So  long  as  the  attention 
can  yet  be  directed  to  other  objects  and  thouglits^ 
a  ho|>e  remains,  that  time,  or  change  of  place,  whiclk — 
accelerates  the  effects  of  time,  may  produce  a  cure  ^ 
or  the  mind  may  make  a  sudden  effort  and  cast  ofi0 
its  chain.  The  heaviness  and  gloom  which  har^tf 
long  oppressed  the  intellectual  faculties  are,  indM 
general,  slowly  withdra^vn ;  and  with  many  threat--i 
enings  of  their  return.  If,  instead  of  thus  with 
drawing,  they  still  rest  upon  the  mind,  or  gatlie 
more  thickly  over  it,  the  afflicted  man  loses  th 
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power  of  transferring  \us  attention  from  the  cause 
dffaSi  suiTeniigs  to  any  otht-r  object ;  a  fatal  toi^>or 
creeps  over  him ;  and  he  feeU,  too  Ute,  that 
the  exercise  of  reufion,  oncv  the  source  of  his  hai>- 
piuciis  uitd  prosperity,  is  in  &  great  ntensurc  loafc. 
"The  moralists,"  said  Johnson,  reflecting  on  the 
melanclioly  fate  of  the  poet  CoUuis,  "  all  talk  of 
the  uncertAiuty  of  fortune,  and  the  trun&itoriness 
of  beauty :  but  it  is  yet  more  dreadfid  to  consider, 
that  the  powers  of  the  inind  are  equally  liable  to 
change  ;  that  understanding  may  make  its  appear- 
ance and  depart,  thai  it  may  blaze  and  expire." 

Seeing  that  any  feeling  in  excess,— the  love  of 
pleasure,  or  of  ease,  or  of  money,  or  of  expense, 
or  of  applause ; — or  that  self-denial,  or  anger,  or 
jealousy,  or  hope  too  sanguine,  or  sorrow  too  much 
indulged,  may  become  independent  of  the  i-estraint 
of   the   comiwring   powers,   and    thus    impair   or 
disorder  tlie  understanding ;  wu  cannot  but  n^marlc 
the  importance  of  cherishing  that  governing  and 
protecting  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  in  this  inquiry,  by  carefid  cul- 
tivation and  exercise ;  and  acknowledge,  that  there 
•re  few  or  no  faults  or  crimes  which  have  not  their 
origin  in  a  defect  of  jiulgment,  or  in  a  disparity 
between  the  power  of  the  understanding  and  the 
force  of  the  emotions  and  sensations.     We  have 
tisced   some   of  the   modes  in  which   the   latter 
prevwl  over  the  fonncr,  in  a  manner  which  must 
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naturally  incline  us  to  be  at  once  merciful  in 
punching,  and  carefiil  to  prevent  the  errors  which 
arise  firom  that  inequality.  We  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  review  of  some  natural  accidents  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  requisite  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  the  mind,  and  prevent  the  maintenance 
of  the  salutary  control,  even  when  it  has  once  been 
established. 
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The  plan  of  this  publication  docs  not  com- 
prehend  a   full  cousidcration  of  the  Causeii  of 
nwntal   impalmicnt ;    but  the  importance   to  be 
attached  to  the  indications  of  such   inipairmeut, 
in  any  particular  case,  depends  so  much  on  the 
nature  of  its  origin,  that  it  is  highly  necessar}*  for 
all    who    are    interested    in     decisioiiii    concerning 
the  character,  and  probable  course,  of  any  case  of 
mental  derangement, — decisions  materially  uflecting 
the  management  of  such  cases, — to  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  corporeal  disturbances  which  aflwt 
the  tranquillity  of  the  mind. 

Every  disorder,  however  slight,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  fever,  may  pro<luce  a  temporary  effect 
on  the  mental  powers.  Even  on  the  coming  on  of 
»  common  attack  of  sore  throat,  we  perceive  a 
npidity  of  thought,  and  an  excitement  of  the 
nund.  All  iuLfluuiinatlons  are  accompanied  with 
wrnc  degree  of  fever,  and  all  may  therefore  disturb 
iht  mind.  liut  disturbance  of  tlie  circulation, 
wiihout  fever,  may  produce  the  same  effect.  In- 
equality in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  the 
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brain,  or  irritation  of  tlie  brai«  produced  by  an 
inequality  in  the  circulation  of  other  oi^ans,  in- 
variably aflects  tUc  intellectual  functions ;  and  the 
affection  may  assume  every  variety,  firom  the 
slightest  to  the  most  extreme  c:i£citement,  or  from 
the  slightest  to  the  most  extreme  depression,  and 
through  all  the  fonns  of  impaired  sensation,  atten- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination.  The  causes  of 
such  inequahties  of  circulation,  and  the  causes  of 
irritation  of  the  brain,  may  be  very  various  ;  they 
may  be  congenital,  or  bom  with  the  individual ; 
they  may  be  accidental  and  acquired,  and  tem* 
poniry  or  permanent.  The  extent,  or  the  per- 
manent nature  of  the  cause,  will  commonly  de- 
termine the  degree  and  duration  of  the  mental 
affection.  During  pregnancy,  partly  perhaps  from 
an  undue  circulation  in  the  brain,  and  [tartly 
from  a  morbid  state  of  the  brain  itself,  explained 
by  its  sympathy  with  the  states  of  the  uterus,  the 
mental  faculties  and  moral  feehngs  sometimes 
undergo  singular  modifications.  Depraved  sen- 
sations, great  irritation,  melancholy,  the  develop- 
ment of  unusual  propensities,  as  a  propensity  for 
stealing,  or  for  savin};  or  spending  money,  Ike,  arc 
among  the  well  known  accompaniments  of  the 
pregnant  state ;  the  variety  depending,  it  would 
seem,  on  different  portions  of  the  brain  beii^ 
irritated  in  different  cases. 

Among  the  first  symptoms  of  fever,  before  there 
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U  any  marked  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  we 
observe,  with  ntniiy  signs  of  an  oppressed  □crx'oas 
system,  or  what  In  medical  language  is  tei-med  a 
prostration  of  strcuf^k,  a  langoiu'  of  mind,  an 
indisposition  to  mental  application,  an  indiffcrcnco 
to  Huciety,  and  a  wandering  of  thought.  It  would 
seem  an  if  the  energy  of  the  brain  and  nenous 
8)'stcm  were  directly  impaired.  To  this  state 
tnicreeds  what  is  called  re-action ;  the  pulse  rises, 
and  there  is  a  general  excitement,  without  a  return 
of  real  strength.  The  body  is  restless,  but  cannot 
endure  action  ;  the  mind  stimulated,  hut  incapable 
of  exti-tion  :  the  senses  become  acut(-,  the  least 
sound  offends  the  ear,  the  light  of  day  is  too 
powerful  for  the  sight;  the  memory  i>artakes  of 
the  excitement,  and  circumstances,  long  apparently 
forgotten,  recur  to  it.  Languages,  neglected  for 
many  years,  will  thus,  Rometimes,  be  revived  in  the 
mind,  and  suggfste<l  to  the  tongue.  The  excite- 
ment passes  on  to  delirium ;  and  this  again,  when 
the  fever  subsides,  yields  to  the  general  torpor  and 
exhaustion  which  remains ;  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  slowly  recovering  their  powers.  The  mental 
disturbance  continues,  iHrhajw,  during  the  stale  of 
convalescence,  in  the  form  of  a  mild  maniacal 
affection,  but  of  a  temporary  nature,  for  which 
patiunta,  have,  I  fear,  been  sometimes  subjected 
to  confinement  with  common  lunatics.  As  any 
part  of   the  nervous  system  may  tiufTcr  in  the 
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general  disturbance  of  fever,  there  sometimes  re- 
mains a  defect  either  in  the  nerves,  or  in  the  hrain, 
which  leads  tu  erroneous  sensations ;  and  ail  the 
fancies  of  the  hyi>ochondriac  may  be  thus  pro- 
duced ;  a  belief  in  the  change  of  size  or  nature  of 
any  limb,  or  of  the  exuberant  growth  of  the  nose, 
or  of  the  conversion  of  the  body  into  a  tea-pot, 
a  billiard  ball,  or  a  bottle.  In  ner^'ous  [>ersons,  the 
fever  itself  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
some  of  these  phenomena ;  and  sometimes  the 
common  events  of  the  household  are  mingled  up 
with  the  distressing  sensations  of  the  fever,  so  as 
to  present  the  extravagance  of  a  dream;  as  in  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  suffering  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  malady,  imagined  herself  to  be 
a  roasted  turkey. 

I  have  known  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  throw 
all  the  previous  events  of  a  boy's  life  so  much  into 
the  shade,  that  they  could  not  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered for  many  years  aftenvards :  they  were  not 
foi^otten,  but  they  were  dimly  recollected.  One 
effect  of  the  great  plague  at  Athens,  is  related  to 
have  been  the  impairment  of  the  memory  of  those 
who  recovered ;  so  that  their  friends  were  often 
not  remembered  by  them,  but  were  thought  to 
be  strangers. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  excitement 
of  a  fever  has  changed  the  character  of  the  idiotic 
and  stupid  for  the  better  :  even  the  e.\citeracnt  of 
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mania  has  been  said  to  be  now  and  then  serviceable 
in  the  same  way;  or  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  house; 
or  a  blow  un  the  head;  instances  mther  open  to 
ridicule,  especially  the  last,  as  few  who  were  edu- 
cated under  the  old  stholaslic  system,  do  not  retain 
an  impression  of  the  doubtful  utility  of  such  an 
application. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentli-man  who  found, 
during  his  recovery  fi'om  the  measles,  a  disorder 
accompanied  with  considerable  fever,  that  his  sight 
was  very  curiously  atfectcd:  the  nurse,  sitting  close 
by  his  bed,  appeared  to  him  to  be  diminished  to  the 
smallest  imaginable  size :  he  remarked,  however, 
that  he  knew  this  to  be  a  deception ;  and  remem- 
bered at  the  same  time  that  the  nurse  was  of  the 
size  of  other  women.  The  sensation  then,  alone, 
was  impaired :  his  memory  and  his  comparison 
prevented  him  from  becoming  delirious,  anil  from 
l>elie\ing  that  the  size  of  the  nmse  was  in  reality  as 
small  as  it  appeared  to  be. 

In  the  fever  which  has  been  deserilwd  by  certain 
authors,  under  the  name  of  Calentura,  a  singular 
delusion  of  the  senses  is  said  to  take  place.  This 
atfection  has  been  obsLTVud  in  sailors  during 
voyages  in  hot  regions ;  the  patient  mistakes  the 
sea  for  fields  and  pastures,  representing,  perhaps, 
the  scenery  of  his  distant  home;  and  the  |)a(ients 
hare  been  known  to  walk  overboard  with  this  im- 
pression. 
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The  sensations  which  we  receive  from  external 
objects  being  no  measure  of  the  actual  proportion 
or  properties  of  such  object"),  but  a  mere  revelation 
of  such  of  their  properties,  and  in  such  proportions 
as  are  required  to  be  known  by  us  for  purposes  of 
security  ami  enjoyment,  any  modification  of  the 
communicating  medium  of  sensation  may  cause  an 
imusual  impression  to  be  conveyed  to  us.  The 
light  which  cheers,  or  the  music  which  delights  us 
when  we  are  well,  is  painftil  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
ear  when  we  are  sick :  or,  without  any  change  of 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  a  patient  mil 
complain,  amon^t  other  symptoms  of  nen'oin 
disorder,  of  an  insuperable  sense  of  heat.  The 
very  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteiios,  almost  un- 
porccivcd  in  health,  becomes  a  source  of  disquie- 
tude in  some  forms  of  disease ;  preventing  sleep, 
or  alitrming  the  patient  with  the  idea  that  the 
vessels  which  carry  the  bloud  will  actually  give  way. 
A  mere  catirrli  will  sometimes  cause  one  car  to 
convey  a  different  sound  from  that  conveyed  by 
the  other;  the  same  note,  but  in  a  different  key; 
or  the  same  words,  but  as  if  from  two  voices,  one 
an  octave  higher  than  the  other.  In  paralytic 
patients,  all  sensation  may  be  lost  in  one  hand,  or 
arm,  or  one  half  of  tlie  body.  A  patient  told  me 
that  for  a  time,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  every 
thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  green :  another  said 
that  he  secined  always  to  have,  ou  one  side  of  him. 
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a  hill,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  pit.  By  others  I 
have  known  complaint^i  made,  that  all  the  objects 
on  one  side  seemed  to  be  quite  close  to  them,  in 
consequeure  of  which  they  walked  with  a  continual 
direction  towards  the  side  opposite.  In  Chorea, 
a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  attended  with 
irregular  muscular  movements,  tlic  sense  of  touch 
ts  also  sometimes  impaired,  or  at  least  the  sensibility 
to  pain ;  and  the  patieutu  will  prick  themselves 
with  pins,  not  only  without  inconvenience,  hut  ap- 
parently with  some  kind  of  enjo>'menl.  Lunatics 
have  been  known  to  become  so  insensible  to  pain, 
as  to  ^^t  with  their  feet  in  the  fire,  nntil  they  were 
shockingly  burnt :  others  have  dmnk  boiling  water 
with  an  ap]K,-aruncu  of  satisfaction.  I  have  sei-ii 
this  modification  of  sense,  in  cases  exhibiting  merely 
a  tendencif  to  maniacal  excitement ;  as  in  cases  of 
amenorrluri),  with  determination  to  the  head,  ac- 
companied with  continual  coldness  of  the  feet,  and 
such  a  diminution  of  ordinary  sensations,  that  when 
the  feet  were  put  in  veiy  hot  water,  the  patient  has 
complained  that  it  did  not  feci  warm.  In  other 
patiiMits,  those  particularly  who  are  suffering  from 
painfiil  affections  of  the  nerves,  or  from  some 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  the  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  exceedingly  sensitive  to  touch : 
a  stream  of  cold  air  wQl  produce  suflering,  or  the 
touch  of  a  cold  hand  occasion  coughing!;.  The  irri- 
tatbn  of  a  wound  received  in  dissection,  has  so 
intpaiTvd   the  seusi-  of  touch;  as  to  confound  all 
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previous  impressions  of  extent.     When  the  con»u — £ 
tution  is  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  poison  of  a-^   i 
rabid  aniintil,  the  sight  of  water,  the  bright  surfacf^  =:i 
of  a  mirror,  a  breath  of  air,  the  slightest  sound,  wilirXJ 
ex'cite  horribh*  convulsions.      A  great  increase  ofc"<iaDl 
sensibility  is  produced  by  certain  fumes,  which  excrtJ    mil 
a  penticious   influence    over    the    whole   ncrvouecKJH 
system;  thus  the  vapours  of  mercury,   to  whicir^^=b 
gome  workmen  arc  exposed,  have  been  observed  tc::»^=o 
destroy  the  balance  between  sensation  and  extemaT^eil 
circumstances,  to  such  a  decree,  that  the  body  ha^  -^ts 
become  a  kind  of  living  barometer,  which  everj-^^'V 
variation  in  the  moisture,  or  other  conditions  ol^^^i 
tJie  air,  affected.    The  Baron  Larrey  had  a  paticntV    t 
who  was  recovering  from  amaurosis,  to  whom  e\M^  J' 
objects    appeared    of  unnatural    magnitude  ;     met 
became  giants,  and  a  ch]>  of  ptisan  seemed  as  largc!^=^ 
as  a  cask.    The  paruxysn^s  of  epilepsy  are  often-^* 
preceded  by  a  spectrum ;  and  the    stale  of  thc^ 
brain  then  existing,  whatever  it  be,, being  present 
in  other  instances  without  being  followed  by  the 
paroxysm,  has' often  been  the  origin  of  a  belief^ 
in  supernatural  appoarnnccR.     In  other  cases,  all 
objects    have    nppean-d    inverted    just    before    the 
epileptic  attack.     I  know  a  gentleman,  who  iu  a 
state  approaching  tu  fainting,  sometimes  induced 
by  cupping,  and  sometimes  by  pain,  sees  the  moat 
lovely  landscapes  displayed  before  him. 

Some  of  the  examples  just  given,  show  that  the 
sensations  mav  be  ailected,  and  it  mav  be  add 
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t:hat  the  miiid  may  be  excited  without  febrile 
action ;  by  a  )arp;er  circulation  of  blood,  for  instance, 
tbrougli  tbe  bniin,  in  the  determination  to  the 
■vessels  of  the  head  which  so  often  precedes 
iftpoplexy  or  paralysis.  Warning  of  this  state 
»»  generally  given  to  the  patient,  by  norses  in  his 
ears,  by  vertigo,  or  by  headach :  but  somcUnies 
lie  in  only  conscions  of  what  appear  to  liim  to  be 
indications  of  health;  the  restoration,  perhaps,  of 
kiearing,  or  iiicreiU)C<l  acuteness  uf  liight,  together 
with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  leads  hint  to 
think  himself  in  unusually  good  health.  These  are 
the  "suspecta  bona."  in  which  the  medical  observer 
<i<ies  not  confide  a.s  harbingers  of  good. 

Kpilcptic  patients  are,  occasionally,  warned  of 
the  approach  of  a  paroxysm  by  mental  excitement; 
thtir  hif;h  spirits  becominfj,  to  their  friends,  the 
vvell  known  precursors  of  their  sufferings.  The 
tiisposition  to  this  dreadful  malady  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unquestionably  increased 
^>y  xirginp  the  faculties  of  very  susceptible  young 
prisons  to  exertions,  which,  though  not  beyond 
thtir  singular  capucity,  could  yet  not  be  made 
^•ithoul  a  most  hurtful  excitement  of  the  brain.* 


*  For  some  Iiighly  jiitiimus  o1)servarinRi>  en  the  intellectual 
"■Kki^ciacnt  of  cliililrcn,  I  bf:g  lo  rvfcr  to  ilic  preface  of  a  little 
•wkrwomlv  poblinhcd  hy  Dr.  I)iirw»ll  of  BlrTninf^tiam,  entitled, 

Rwi  DtrecttutiH  fur  ilie  Manafcement  of  Infunts." 
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Slight  indications  of  cerebral  initation  should  not  be 
considert'd  unimportant.  I  know  children,  who,  on 
beinff  unusually  excited  by  conversation  or  reading 
before  going  to  bed,  commonly  awake  from  friphtfhl 
dreams,  and  are,  for  a  certain  interval,  afFectcd. 
with  false  sensations  concerning  the  object*)  which- 
oxe  present  in  the  room.  In  all  such  cases  tht 
cause  of  excitement  shotdd  be  carefully  avoided. 
Hysterical  women  are  commonly  distinji;uisbed  b} 
variability  of  spirits  and  feelinp;;  by  irritability  oi 
feebleness  of  mind ;  often  exhibiting  proofs  of 
weakened  intellect,  and  sometimes  avowing  theii 
consciousness  of  it,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  disturbance  to  which  they  ari^  ^ 
Bubject,  and  which  are  generally  followed  by  pro-^K!> 
portiouate  deprpssicm.  I  attended  a  female  patieo'  .tf^t 
a  few  years  ago,  who  was  subject  to  paroxysms  o^ci:*' 
violent  tremor  affecting  the  muscles  which  snppoi — ^^ 
the  head,  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  woulr^-^^ 
be  shaken  from  side  to  side,  for  ten  minutes  to 


gether,  with  incredible  rapidity  and  violence  :  when'  ''^ 
ever  these  fits  were  coming  on,  an  extreme  anc^  " 
almost  delirious  loquacity  was  observed.     A  yoim<^^a^^ 
woman   suffering   from  anienorrlicea,  *vith   morbiir^^- 
determination  of  blood  to   the   head,  and    nnicli 
cerebral  excitement,  told  me  she  felt  an  uncontrol- — 
kil>lc  disposition  to  talk,  and  felt  as  if  she  "  could^ 
not  talk  loud  enough."    A  very  corpulent,  robusU 
looking  woman,  subject  to  hysteria,  with   some 
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threatenings  of  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  described 


herself  as  feeling  so  well  and  lively  before  her 
worst  attacks  that  she  "could  not  always  refrain 
from  singing."  Immediately  after  a  paralytic  attack, 
attended  with  incomplete  hemiplegia,  I  have  known 
a  patient  commence  talking,  and  continue  to  talk 
without  ceasing  until  the  pulse  became  weak  and 
irr^^idar  from  hlecdiiig.  The  excitement  of  the 
bnuii,  produced  by  some  disturbance  in  its  cir- 
culation, may  be  brought  on  even  hy  exercise,  us  in 
a  carriage,  the  continued  motion  of  which  creates 
a  great  disposition  in  some  persons  to  talk  and 
sing.  The  direct  excitement  of  passion  seems  to 
bo  relieved  by  violent  gesticulation  and  vociferation; 
and  all  these-  forms  of  excitement  may  be  seen  in 
violent  lunatics ;  who  will  continue  to  walk  or  to 
talk  very  actively  for  an  incredible  length  of  time. 

The  disposition  lo  locomotion  and  loquacity  does 

net  always  attend  such  excitement  as  affects  the 

rapidity  of  the  thoughts.     All  who  have  known  the 

niconvenieiiee  of  a  temporary  st^te  of  fever,  know, 

perhaps,  the  distreasing  activity  of  the  mind,  the 

etrmal  succession  of  mental  images  by  which  it  is 

attcnde<l :   and  many  maniacs  suffer  this  torment 

without  any  febrile  action.     A  man  no  higher  in 

nnk  than  the  keeper  of  a  small  couutry  hm,  and 

^ho  now  and  then  consulted  nic  when  he  found 

Ws  mclancbuly  fits  approaching,  used  at  such  times 

to  complain  of  insufferable  restlessness,    without 
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relief  by  day  or  niglit;  and,  striking  his  hand  on 
his  forehead,  wtiuld  express  his  misery  by  saying, 
with  all  tlic  energy  of  ntorbid  excitement,  "  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  a  sen  of  thoughts." 

W'hen  the  vascular  intgularity,  which  was  lately 
spoken   of  as  productive  of  a  deceptious  cxcito — = 
ment,  has  gone  on  to  the  production  of  apoplexy^-^ 
or  paralysis,  and  the  patient  survives  the  attack^^ 
we   find   not   only   an    impairment  of  the  Iwdllj 
actiunii  lufl  behind,  but  u  worse  impairment  of  the 
mind,  an  imbecility  of  attention  and  inuigination 
and  almost  au  oblitL>ratiun  of  memory.     In  some 
instances,  circumstances  of  the  most  recent  occur— 
rencG  are  not  remembered,  or  the  native  language 
of  the  patient  is  forgotten.     All  emotions  nov 
make  an  tindue  impression  ;  the  sensibility  to  ever^  M 
emotion  and  sensation  has  undei^one  modification.^ 
Anger,  and  tears,  and  laughter,  arc  each  in  tun* 
readily  excited ;  the  judgment  and  the  will,  whicl^ 
would  restrain  such  inordinate  effects,  being  ren 
dered  nearly  powerless.     Amidst  the  many  mi 
series  of  this  miserable  condition,  not  the  least 
is  the  change  of  temper  which  frequently  ensues— 
A  man  of  the  most  patient  temper  and  amiabli? 
disposition,  becomes  irritable  and  peevish,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  pleased  ;  not  unconscious  too,  it  may 
be,  of  hie  change  and  new  Infirmity.     From  year 
to  year,  in  some  of  the  unhappy  cases  in  which 
disease  has  efiectcd  a  change  of  this  kind,  the 
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irritability  increases,  until  happiness  is  utterly 
wrecked,  amidst  alternations  of  petulant  dissjitis- 
faction  ajid  helpless  remorse  ;  ultimate  tranquillity 
being  only  slowly  attained,  as  imbecility  slowly 
advances.  Even  more  sudden,  more  complete,  and 
if  possible  more  melancholy,  changes  may  be  the 
consequi-ncc  of  violent  commotion  of  the  cerebral 
substance ;  and  "  an  accidental  blow  on  the  head 
has  been  known  to  pervert  all  the  best  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  change  a  pious  Christian 
to  a  drunkard  and  abandoned  felon."* 

Ill  connexion  with  what  has  been  said  of  the 
spontaneous  orifpn  of  impressions  sunulating  the 
impressions  of  sense,  occurring  in  certain  slates  of 
cliseasc,  it  may  be  atlded  that  a  similar  pheno- 
menon seems  to  take  place  in  cases  of  disordered 
lirain,  as  regards  the  emotions,  which  arise  spon- 
taneously, and  are  vehemently  felt,  although  no 
Teal  cause  of  thorn  exists. 

It  is  probably  from  an  affection  of  the  circulation 
ill  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  before  and  during  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm,  that  so  much  impatience 
Olid  jwtulancc  often  accompany  it.  The  extreme 
distress,  however,  may  seem  sufficient  to  produce 
irritability  :  and  asthmatics  have  been  obser\'ed  to 
Ite  jwrticularly  calm  in  their  intervals  of  relief. 
Wlicn  the  fit  is  approaching,  a  sort  of  dcliniun  is 


*  Pony,  Blcm.  of  Pnlliol.  nnd  Tlicnp.     Par.  dclxx. 
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not  uncommon ;  the  circumstances  of  the  previous 
day,  or  any  accidental  words  which  may  have  been 
spoken,  are  dwelt  upon,  mid  become  the  source  of 
many  fancies,  which  are  soon  corrected  when  the 
pnroxj'sm  subsides. 

In  consumption,  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases, 
there  is  a  state  of  the  brain  which  prevents  much 
of  the  suffering  which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  numerous  causes  of  distress  which  are 
accumulated  on  the  patient.  An  iunuiti^^able  cough, 
preventing  sleep ;  a  burning  fever;  fits  of  coldness; 
profuse  and  wasting  perspirations ;  lUarrhcea  ;  fre- 
quent sickness  ;  diiily  increasing  emaciation  :  falling 
hair,  and  strength  almost  hourly  diminishing ; — ail 
these  lamentable  accoin]mniments  or  parts  of  the 
malady,  weigh  little  on  the  spirits  of  the  patient, 
and  hopes  are  entertained,  and  projects  formed, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death.  Bven  physicians,  to 
whom  all  these  signs  arc  so  familiar  as  hardly  to 
be  mistaken  or  overlooked,  seem  to  overlook  or 
mistake  them  in  their  own  persons.  M.  Bayle,  in 
liis  excellent  work  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  ascribes 
this  effect,  which  he  says  be  had  remarked  in  three 
physicians  who  had  died  of  the  malady,  to  cere- 
bral e.\cltemeut.  I  have  myself  known  two  very 
striking  examples  of  it  in  physicians.  The  fcyr 
exceptions  which  1  have  known  to  these  observa- 
tions, would  incUne  me  to  regard  this  state  of  mind 
ks  one  which  is  mercifully  ordained ;  for  phthisis 
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ing  one  of  the  very  few  organic  (tiscases  which 
'aAcn  appear  in  early  life,  it  generalt}*  happens  that 
is  victims  have  death  sot  before  tliem  before  hfe 
bas  lost  any  of  its  charm,  and  whilst  yet  every 
object  of  human  ambition  appears  in  those  colours 
bf  which  tinte  seldom  fails  to  dcprivu  thciii.  But 
they  du  nut  iee  the  death  that  is  set  before  tiiem ; 
ind  commotily  sink  into  the  grave  with  hopes  and 
promised  pleasures  stiU  around  them.  I  have 
known  some,  who  cherished  no  delusion  al>out 
themselves,  and  who  seemed  hitlerly  to  de|iIore 
the  loss  of  that  life  which  they  had  but  begun 
k)  enjoy. 

If  we  had  not  hourly  proofs  of  our  entire  de- 
udcnce  on  a  Governing  Power,  it  might  be  worth 
hile  to  remark  on  the  possibility  shown  to  us  in 
ic  curious  iuKtances  where  the  delusion  is  com* 
ilete,  of  our  being  so  variously  affected  by  the  same 
xtemal  circumstances  as  to  make  our  {>eHect  hap- 
iness,  if  it  was  designed  that  it  should  be  pcr&ct 
ore,  quit«  consistent  with  all  the  ncctdeats  of  ter- 
r<-}4trial   life.     No   extravagance  of  imagination   is 
required  to  admit  that  the  sUghtcst  possible  change 
of  the  mode  in  which  our  organization  Ls  affected 
by   external    agents,    might    ci'cate   that   happier 
state  to  which  men  look  forward  amidst  the  trials 
«f  this,  but  which  wilt  probably  consist  of  no 
a  chaiig(-  uf  objt^cts  tluui  of  modes  of  per- 
ceiving them. 
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Exactly  opposile  to  the  state  just  describee),  is 
that  of  many  individuals  in  whom  the  brain  seems 
too  readily  to  sympathize  with  tcmponuy  conditions 
of  the  intestinal  canal :  but  shows  the  sympathy  in 
phenomena  of  a  different  characti-r.  The  general 
dissiitisfuction  which  30  many  complain  of  at  som? 
time  or  other,  the  state  in  which  nothing  in  the 
prospects  of  the  world  gives  pleasure  or  affords 
hope,  is  often  but  a  mere  result  of  tills  sort  of 
sympathy ;  and  when  the  disordered  state  which 
calls  up  that  particular  sjtnpathy  is  corrected,  the 
melancholy  is  gone.  It  is  mortifying  to  human 
pride  to  allow,  that  good  humour  may  be  %vhoUy 
put  to  a  Aight  by  a  temporary  fit  of  indigestion; 
and  that  the  power  of  attention  may  he  lessened, 
the  strength  of  the  menioiy  decreased,  and  all  the 
lustre  of  the  imagination  obscured,  by  a  neglected 
state  of  the  bowels ;  but  the  fact  is  too  familiar  to 
be  disavowed ;  and  even  the  restoration  and  in- 
vigoration  of  those  powers  which  a]>proach  nearest 
to  what  is  divine,  are  certainly  o(U:t\  best  effected 
by  such  common  means  as  are  directed  to  remove 
the  disordered  states  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  There  are,  therefore,  no  persons 
who  suffer  more  grievous  mental  disturbance  than 
tliose  who  are  aflUcted  with  chronic  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  ^vhich  are,  indeed,  fountl  to  be 
a  very  frequent  origin  of  actual  insanity.  Tlie 
disordered  state  of  thoughts,  the   impsiirment  of 
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Attention,  the  oppression  of  the  mind,  which  was  at 
first  slight  and  occasional,  and  therefore  hardly^ 
attended  to,  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  and 
hy  this  rei>etitiou,  and  by  neglect,  more  severe, 
until  the-  attention  cannot  he  controlled,  and  some 
sensation  or  emotion  ohtains  undue  influence, 
because  ihe  comparing  power  cannot  be  exerted 
upon  it ;  and  the  judgment  becomes  on  one  or 
more  points  impaired,  or  the  irritability  of  the 
mind  becomes  general  and  constant,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  healthy  action  of  every  faculty. 
Such  cHl-cts  arc  most  readily  produced  in  persons 
of  whom  the  brain  is  most  susceptible,  and 
they  are  strongly  exhibited  in  childhood,  which 
is  the  age  of  susceptibility.  A  lively  child  is 
allowed  to  have  improper  food,  and  in  immoderate 
(|uantity.  The  body  is  disordered ;  the  breath 
bt-comes  fetid,  the  tongue  white,  the  stomach 
irritalilc,  the  l)owels  inactive,  and  the  »kin  lint. 
With  these  changes,  the  mind  is  remarkably 
affected ;   the  child  neglects  its  accustomed  play, 

I  is  Hstless  and  dull,  and  cannot  attend  to  its  lesson ; 
it  is  fretful  and  irritable  ;  and  cither  cannot  sleep, 
or  is  disturbed  by  alarming  dreams,  or  delirium 
OHnes  on  during  the  night.  All  these  symptoms 
yield  to  medicine,  which  acts  freely  on  the  bowels ; 
and  in  a  single  day,  the  child  is  restored  to  bodily 
activity,  the  breath  is  improved,  the  tongue  is 
clean,  the  sickness  has  gone,  the  fever  exists  no 
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longer,  and  the  mind  is  restored  to  its  usual  happy 
state  of  activity  during  the  day,  and  natural 
repose  at  night  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  no 
cause  of  insanity  is  more  common  than  hahitua], 
insidious,  and  neglected  irritation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  ultimate  effects  alone  are 
generally  perceived  l>y  the  ]»atient,  and  the  previous 
^mptoms  of  indigestion,  or  of  irritation,  excite 
little  attention.  The  common  consequences  of  this 
disordered  state  of  the  intestinal  canal  secra  to 
be,  certain  irregularities  in  the  circulation,  either 
limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  nenous  system, 
or  most  felt  in  parts  preilisposed  to  disease,  by 
some  state  of  infirmity  or  susceptibility,  which  the 
pathologist  cannot  demonstrate ;  but  which  renders 
such  parts  or  poitions  peculiarly  intolerant  of  such 
disturbance.  In  one  case,  from  such  a  com- 
binutiuu  of  causes,  liysteria  may  be  produced ;  in 
another,  epilepsy ;  in  another,  apoplexy  or  palsy; 
and  in  another,  mania.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
mania  takes  its  modification  and  character  from  the 
previous  habits  and  thoughts  of  the  patient ;  and 
some  arc  mu-lancholy,  and  others  gay ;  some  (iill  of 
ambitious  hope,  and  others  given  up  to  despair. 
Even  the  tremors,  the  causeless  fears,  the  un- 
williuf^icss  to  meet  strangers,  and  other  peculiar- 
ities of  nervous  persons,  may  sometimes  be  traced 
to  this  cause,  and  readily  removed. 

One  very  distressing  effecl  arising  in  many  in* 
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ices  from  mere  disorder  of  the  bowels,  is  a  feeling 

of  undefined  apprehension,  a  vague  sens*;  of  wrong 

committed,  and  retribution  to  be  apprehended;  a 

dislike  to  meet  and  talk  to  people ;  sometimes  a 

great   dri-'aif   of   immediate   death.     This   kind  of 

causeless  fear   1  have  in  numerous  cases  seen  in 

connexion  with  different  forms  of  indigestion  :  hut 

it  may  be  occasioned  by  any  violent  disturbance  of 

the  nervous  system.     In  Count  Gamba's  narrative 

of  Lord  Byron's  last  voyage  to  Greece,  it  is  stated, 

that  that  distinguished  poet  experienced  a  sensation 

of  this  kiitd  after  an  epileptic  paroxysm.     In  the 

terrible  struggles  of  hydrophobia,  when  the  whole 

frame   is  agitated,  but  the  intellect  ahnost  undis- 

tuH)ecl,  there  is  a  wild  anxiety  in  the  countenance, 

and  the  patient  will  repeatedly  ask.  in  the  hurried 

iccents  of  fear,  "  AVhat  is  the  matter^what  is  it — 

flhat  ails  me?"*    Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  in  bis  book 

on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age,  enumerates  it  among 

the  effects  of  plethora  in  old  people,  of  which  the 

eumplcK  arc  not,  I  think,  micommon  ;  and  as  it  is 

difficult  to  persuade  them  that  the  depression  they 

fcel  does   not  arise   friMu    debility,    the    means   to 

*bivli  they  have  recourse  for  relief  are  well  calcu- 

iaU'd  to  produce  actual  derangement  of  mind. 

Snift,  who  lias  been  alri-udy  mcntioDed,  attri- 
buted a  vertigo  nith  which  he  was  troubled,  to  a 
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siufeit ;  and  the  vertigo  preceded  niadiieifs.  Lord 
Orrery  ascribtd  lioth  to  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  after 
which  Swift  had  also  become  extremely  deaf;  this 
attack  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  hLs  noble  biogra-  4 
pher,  which  so  affected  him,  "as  entirely  to  stop  ■ 
up  that  fountain  of  ideas  which  had  before  spread 
itself  in  the  most  diffusive  and  sur]>rising  maimer." 

The  excellent  and  acconiphshed  Dr.  Beattic  says 
of  liimself,  in  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  and 
bic^apher.  Sir  ^Villiam  Forbes  :— "  a  deep  gloom 
hangs  upon  me,  and  disables  all  my  faculties ;  and 
thoughts  so  strange  sometimes  occur  to  nie,  as  to 
make  me  '  fear  that  I  am  not,'  as  Le-ar  says,  *  in 
my  perfect  mind.'"*  He  hud  been  afiected  wilh 
prexious  pain  of  head  and  vertigo  ;  and  affords  un 
example  of  a  man  eminent  for  the  possession  of 
every  virtue,  brought  into  a  state  which  thrcatenol 
insanity,  in  consequence  of  some  irregularity  in  tbv 
circuktion  within  the  l)rain. 

There  is  a  mental  affection  to  \vhich  the  nathres 
of  mountainous  countries,  and  especially  the  Swis, 
are  supposed  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  disposed, 
hut  wliicli  has  been  observed  also  in  (Jermans  an<l 
in  the  natives  of  Lapland,  and  wluch  is  termed 
Nostalgia :  it  is  chaructcrised  by  a  longing  for 
home,  and  the  persons  and  scenery  associated  with 
home.     The  descriptions  given  of  this  disease,  and 
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some  observation  of  a  malady,  approaching  to  it  in 
severity,  in  the  natives  of  other  countries  when 
detained  on  a  foreign  shore,  lead  mo  to  think  that 
the  principal  circumstances  in  this  disorder  are  a 
diM>rdere<l  state  of  the  stomacli  and  bowels, 
producing  mental  irritation,  diiring  which  the 
remembrance  of  home  is  the  most  constant,  because 
the  strongest  feeling,  llaller  says  it  may  pass  into 
nianiii.  ur  into  a  slow  fever ;  and  tliat  hope  cures 
it.  "  Kum  spes  sanat."*  Sauvages  obser\'ed,  tlmt 
livid  spots  appeared  in  the  bodies  of  some  who  were 
affected  by  it :  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
ferer  and  great  deliility.f 

An  insidiuus  malady  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, often  induced  in  cases  of  which  the  xnelan- 
choly  termination  has  excited  public  attention,  well 
desenes  some  piirlicular  observation  here.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
bte  of  some  eminent  public  characters  of  our  own 
countr)",  men  moving  in  stations  of  great  respon- 
libility,  und  harassed  with  the  cares  of  ttate ;  or 
men  engaged  in  extensive  commercial  transactions  ; 
or  men  of  studious  habits,  and  much  ambition,  and 
anxious  minds.  Many  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned of  the  fata)  end  of  such  persons,  apparently 
induced,  and  in  some  cases  proved  lo  be  induced, 

L»  Eletn.  Pliyaiol.  Tom.  V.  p.  583.   lib.  xvii.  aert.  ».  f  S. 
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by  slow  disease  of  the  liraiii,  or  the  memhraiies  of 
the  brain,  conimeucmg  and  going  on  unsuspected 
until  it  became  inconsistent  with  the  perfoi-mance 
of  the  proper  functions  of  life  ;  or  until  it  led  to  a 
result  more  dreadful,  and,  producing  extreme  iiri- 
ttttion  or  nielaTicholy,  caused  the  individual  to  die 
by  his  own  hand.  The  symptoms  of  an  affcetion 
of  which  the  results  are  so  Imnc-ntable,  are  slight, 
often  pass  with  little  notice;  have  generally 
excited  little  attention  before  it ;  or  are  hut 
reverted  to  after  the  fatal  occurrence.  But  for 
this,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  medical 
aid  would  often  be  able  to  suspend  the  diseatte.  and 
to  save  a  valuwbk'  life.  I-'retfulness,  inijiatience, 
irritability,  and  these  not  constant ;  some  interrup- 
tion of  digestion,  or  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
bowels ;  an  impairment  of  sleep  ;  looks  alt<>red  for 
the  worse ; — these  are  among  the  indications  of 
what  is  going  un  ;  but  these  are  so  incidental  to  all 
men  that  they  pass  almost  unregarded,  among  the 
common  vicissitudes  of  life  and  health.  To  these 
may  be  added,  a  feehng  of  tightness,  or  of  heat, 
or  perhaps  slight  occasional  pain,  in  the  ha&A: 
and  a  confusion  of  mind  or  temporary  distraction 
when  mental  efforts  are  attempted.  Such  are  the 
ordinary  signs.  The  medical  observer  has  not 
always  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more,  or  even 
of  knowing  this ;  or  perhaps  he  obser\'es  these 
things,  ami  other  symptoms,  connected  with  the 
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state  of  the  breath,  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  the 
skin,  the  pulse,  the  general  appearance,  which  he 
does  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  represent  the 
possible   importance  of;    knowing  that  such  ap- 
pearances  may  recede  without  further    mischief; 
perhaps  fearing   tliat    after  such  symptoms   liave 
yielded  to  medicine  aud  regimen,  he  may  rather 
be  repaid  by  the  suspicion  of  having  awakened 
needless  alarm,  than  by  the  gratitude  of  those 
tvhom  he  may  have  preserved  from  insanity  and 
death.     Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  many  such 
cases  have  occurred,  and  have    hud  a  fatal  end, 
which  nnight  have  been  prevented  hy  proper  means 
promptly  applied.     For   it   has  been   foimd   after 
such  symptoms  and  results,  that  there  had  been  an 
inflammation  of  the  fine  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  especially  of  that  whicii   from  its  extreme 
delicacy  and  tenuity  is  called  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane ;  indicated  by  a  loss  of  transjiaroncy  with  an 
increased  thickness,  or  with  effusion,  both  pro- 
ductive of  that  irritation,  or  pres9m"e,  of  which  the 
brain  is  not  tolerant,  and  accompanied  with  tur- 
gCKCnce  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  other    mem- 
bnncs,  and  of  the  brain.     There  is  probably,  as  in 
other  instances  ofdtsca.se.  first  a  disturtHincu  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  an  irritation,  attended  witli  ful- 
ness of  (he  vessels,  but  nut  inflammation  ;  and  the 
iBflammatory  action  may  supervene  upon  it,  after 
it  tias  continued  for  a  certain  time.    The  treatment 
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of  such  cases  invohx's  so  many  important  consi* 
derations  as  to  rank  it  among  those  which  might 
most  usefully  engage  thr  bcKt  attention  of  tlie 
practitioner.  In  the  zeal  with  which  the  scivncv 
of  our  profession  is  cultivated,  or  thought  to  he 
cultivated  in  our  own  day,  it  appears  sometimes  to 
be  forgotten,  that  we  abo  profess  a  practical  art,  of 
which  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
disordered  actions. 

These  cases  are  here  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  our  inquiry  concerning  insanity.  The  unhappy 
subjects  are  observed  to  be  irritable,  but  not  con- 
sidered to  be  insane.  They  ai'c  not  niad,  aixj 
therefore  no  one  interferes  with,  or  heeds  iheiii. 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  prevalent 
opinions  and  practice.  Their  insanity  becomes  at 
last  declared ;  but  often  only  in  the  act  by  wlucli 
life  is  terminated.  At  the  moment  of  suicide,  some 
impression  becomes  intolerable  which  was  not 
con.sidered  intolerable  before,  or  which,  if  the 
suicide  was  prevented,  would  not  be  considered 
intolerable  the  day  after.  A  distracted  man  cuts 
his  throat  when  he  is  dressing :  if  we  could  arrest 
his  hand,  and  seat  him  at  the  dinner  table  with  his 
friends,  he  would  look  back  upon  the  fi-enzy  of  the 
previous  hour  witli  as  much  concern  as  the  pos- 
aonate  man  looks  hack  on  the  imprecations  and 
stamping  of  his  angi'y  Ht.  lie  would  now  attend 
more  calmly  to    the   cause   of  the  di«igreeabk 
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emotion,  and  compare  it  with  the  many  alleviations 
he  would  find  he  possessed.  He  would  consider 
the  act  of  self-murder,  and  stait  from  it  with  horror. 
He  dies  because  he  cannot  attend  to  all  these 
circumstances,  and  because,  therefore,  he  makes 
no  comparison.  The  loss  of  com{>ari.son  is  mad- 
ness, and  in  his  madness  he  destroys  himself.  '• 

The  difficulty  of  determining  what  has  been  the 
actual  cause  of  the  madness  is  very  strongly  shown 
in  these  examples.  A  mental  impression  may 
distm-b  the  function  of  digestion,  and  this  disturb- 
ance of  digestion  re-aet  on  the  brain,  and  further 
impair  the  cerebral  function.  Facts  are  not 
wanting  to  show  the  great  influence  of  certain 
states  of  mind  on  every  c<iq)oreal  function,  on 
every  secretion,  and  even  on  the  condition  of  the 
blood  iteelf.  But  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  docs 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  present  publica- 
tion ;  although  the  T(.-collection  of  the  facts  on 
which  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  insanity  would 
be  occupied,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
correct  opinion  in  any  case  concerning  which  the 
proctitioucr  is  consulted. 

Every  one  will  sec  the  practical  importance  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  various  bodily  diiiorders 
from  which  a  disordered  mind  is  obsencd,  in  dif- 
ferent patients,  to  arise.  Those  who  are  acqtiaiiitcd 
with  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  its  great 
vascularity,  and  who  believe  that  slight  altenilions 
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in  the  state  of  its  circulation  may  modify  its  ftinc- 
tions,  and  that  these  alterations  muy  be  brought 
about  by  so  common  a  disturbance  as  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  can  feel  no  surprise  at 
the  endless  varieties  of  mental  manifestation  met 
with,  both  in  disease,  and  in  states  considered 
to  be  states  of  health.  In  estimating  the  variable 
character,  and  even  in  tolerating  the  caprices  of  the 
many  individuals  brought  under  his  attention  in  his 
daily  duties,  the  practitioner  cannot  avoid  sceii)|; 
how  much  the  temper  and  the  feehngs  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  digestion,  on  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  in  some  cases  on  the  state  of  the  skin, 
the  bladder,  and  other  organs ;  aud  how  much 
irritability  arises  from  chronic  distiirbajices  of  parts 
not  having  a  direct  connexion  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mind.  The  state  of  the  uterus  in  the 
unmarried,  and  in  women  recently  confined,  is 
often  the  cause  of  mental  disturbance  of  a  most 
formidable  aspect ;  and  if  the  cause  is  overlooked, 
the  patient  will  generally  be  treated  unsuccessfully. 
The  very  diet  of  a  patient  may  be  the  imsuspected 
cause  of  liis  apparent  mental  inibecihty,  or  of  his 
unruly  excitement :  if  not  agreeable  to  the  parti- 
cular constitution  of  the  individual,  it  may  so  afl'cct 
him  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  hojilthy  mental 
action,  and  these  consetin ernes  may  arise,  not  only 
from  the  quantity,  but  from  the  quality  of  food. 
The  importance  of  attending  to  this  is  so  great. 
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that  it  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  subsequent  chaptvr^ 
in  relation  to  the  duties  of  medical  men  when 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  :  but  the  bearing  of  the  fact  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education  Is  such,  as  to  give  it  an  interest 
with  all  who  consider  how  they  may  best  increase 
the  knowledge  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  adult  age ;  for  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  a  good  diet  is  "a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  good  education."*  But  in  adult  age, 
the  mind  is  expased  to  injury  by  the  direct  use  of 
various  solid  and  fluid  stimuli ;  the  foraier  rendered 
stimulating  by  art,  and  the  latter  producing  manifest 
and  well  known  effects,  curiously  illustrative  of 
the  interruptions  and  modiiications  which  a  dis- 
ordered body  may  cause  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind ;  and  of  the  external  or  corporeal  indi* 
cations  of  those  ofTccts.  They  arc  shown  most 
Rtrongly  in  those  who  are  constitutionaUy  suscep- 
tiblc.  in  a  high  degree,  of  ever>'  kind  of  stimulus. 
Exempt,  pcrliaps,  for  a  time,  from  alt  tJie  vulgar 
consequences  of  excess,  its  stupor,  its  imbecilitj", 
and  its  absurdity,  they  bucomo  tlie  subject  of  a 
series  of  mental  and  moral  changes  singularly 
amusing  and  curious.  New  intenseness  is  at  first 
imparled  to  ever}'  sense,  to  evcr>'  feeling,  and  to 
every  fac\dty  of  the  mind ;  a  vivacity  of  attention. 


'  Encyel.  Brit, — Art.  Education, 
s  2 
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an  incrc(lil>lc  nctivlty  of  memory,  and  an  unwonted 
splendour  of  imagination,  contribute  to  thu  delight 
of  tiie  individual,  and  of  those  by  whom  he  ia 
surrounded.  Nothing  escapes  his  acuteness ;  every 
subject  receives  illustrations  from  his  lips  :  his 
observations  on  common  things  display  unusual 
acuteness,  his  wit  is  irresistible,  and  his  sentiments 
ara  exalted.  He  marvels  nithin  himself  to  find 
that  be  is  master  of  such  vast  and  varied  stores  as 
are  now  revealed  to  him.  I-'rom  this  state,  which 
grave  philosophers  have  condescended  to  speak  of 
with  praise,  the  step  to  that  from  wliicli  "  all  con- 
sideration slips,"  is  very  short,  and  very  soon  made. 
There  seems  to  be  an  interval,  during  which  the 
man  is  composed  of  two  beings,  contending  for  the 
ascendency ;  and  not  being  yet  lost  to  reason,  he  is 
even  somewhat  amused  to  trace  the  encroacluuents 
making  by  his  imagination  over  the  natural  strength 
tif  sensation  and  emotion.  He  perceives,  well 
enough,  that  he  is  becoming  disposed  to  exag- 
geration  in  his  discourse  and  in  liis  feelings,  that 
he  recalls  some  persons  and  circumstances  with  a 
hatred  more  intense,  and  others  with  an  affection 
more  vehement,  than  either  the  one  or  the  other 
deserve,  or  than  in  common  to  him  in  a  state  of 
perfect  sobriety.  The  very  apartment  in  which  he 
sits  api>ears  more  agreeable  than  when  he  sat 
down ;  most  of  his  worldly  troubles  seem  rather 
more  endurable,  and  the  companions  of  his  social 
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hours   are   elevated    into    models   of  excellence. 
Every  sentiment  becomes  heightened  :  past  animf>- 
sities  are  revived,  and  stir  his  soul  as  deeply  as  in 
the  hours  of  folly  when  they  took  place ;  and 
iKauties,  remembered  in  his  cups,  are  remembered 
with  the  forms  of  angels.    Accident  now  determines 
whether  he  quarrels  with  his  best  friend,  or  shakes, 
hands  with  a  new  friend  a  thousand  times ;  slight 
provocations  lead  to  high  deBancc ;   or  soothing 
words  produce  tears,  and  protestations  of  endless 
regard-    In  tliis  state  of  the  man,  reason  U  de- 
tJiToncd,  and  prudence  has  entirely  fled :  wliatcvor 
temptation  may  assail  him,  whatever  pleasure  rice 
itself  may  offer  him,  or,  in  some  cases,  whatever 
crime  may  be  proposed  to  him,  he  has  little  power 
of  resistance  left.     His  will  is  no  longer  restrained 
by  his  judgment,  but  is  driven  madly  onwards  by 
his  passions.     .\U  the  caution,  all  the  wisdom,  all 
tlie  virtue  of  the  moniing,  is  gone.     In  the  tumult 
of  the  corporeal  organs,  the  mind  can  assert  no 
control ;  and  at  last,  sensation,  and  feeling,  and 
memory,  and  imagination,  and  judgment,  are  alto- 
gether oppressed.     Throughout  the  progress  to 
this  dismal  end,  we  may  see  illustrations  of  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  mental  impairment,  ending  in 
cwaplete,  but  temjiorary  insanity ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
pbin,  that  the  insanity  be^ns  at  that  stage  in  which 
tlw  coniimrison   ceases  to  be  exerted.     A  good 
cunstitution,  or  the  circum&tauce  of  a  man's  being 
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in  the  prime  of  life,  or  the  mere  hal>it  of  self- 
maiiagement  after  taking  stimulants,  may  very 
much  vary  the  effects,  or  the  degree  of  control 
which  men  exercise  over  themselves ;  and  it  is  thfts 
not  of  all  dnmken  men,  but  only  of  some,  that  vre 
say,  such  a  man  "  is  jwrfectly  mad  when  he  is 
ilraak :'  and  in  this  instance,  also,  the  common 
ohsei-vatioii  is  exact,  and  involves  a  metaphysical 
truth. 

We  may  here,  again,  discern  indications  of 
greater  susceptibility  of  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  in  different  Individuals ;  and  may 
Kee,  also,  that  the  character  of  the  temporary 
madness  depends  on  that  of  the  previous  thoiijjhts. 
For  the  mind  is  often  seen  to  be  very  partiaDy 
affected  by  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  lictuors ; 
just  as  it  still  more  manifestly  is  after  the  inha- 
lation of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  elicits  the  good 
humour  of  one  ntan,  and  the  piignacitj-  of  another; 
excites  one  man's  memory,  and  another  miui's 
imagination ;  and  in  some,  has  been  known  to  give 
rise  to  illusions  of  sense.  Spirituous  stimulus  most 
affects  the  power  of  moving  in  the  aged,  and  the 
intellect  in  the  young ;  affects  the  old  man's  legs, 
and  the  young  man's  head :  elicits  the  confiding 
nature  of  one,  the  curiosity  or  the  jealousy  «f 
uiiotlier,  tbc  inmost  vices  of  most  men  ;  and  in 
some  cases  even  produces  sensorial  halhicinutionit. 
A  practitioner  well   known  some  yeais    i^    in 


I 
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Westmoreland,  of  very  eccentric  character,  and 
addicted  to  hard  and  loDg-continued  drinldn^,  was 
once,  on  the  occasion  of  an  indulgence  of  that 
kind,  visited  by  divers  apparitions,  whicli  seemed 
prepared  to  carry  hiin  off;  and  the  efft*cts  of  his 
vision  are  said  to  have  been  hi|;hly  salutaty,  as, 
^ter  this  fright,  he  became  remarkable  for  his 
tenipi-rance. 

The  same  resemblance  that  exists  in  the  state  of 

tlie  mind  of  the  drunken  and  of  the  insane  man, 

tuay  be  seen  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  in 

tite  actions  and  the  words.     The  violent  gestures, 

t-he  sujwrabuiidimt  activity,   the   irreprcswbie   lo- 

cjuacity,  of  the  excited  sta^  of  intoxication  ;  the 

«ansteadiness,  and  the  imperfect  rausicular  actions 

■which  follow;   niay    each    be    comi)ared    to  the 

«3ifferent  states  of  different  lunatics  in   different 

extremes  of  madness.     Between  the  two,  may  be 

placed  the  happy  individuals  whose  lively  actions 

KTulicate  a  continiialstate  of  excitement  or  joyfuhicss. 

■S4  state  some  degrees  al>ove  the  average  spirits  of 

^beir  neighbours ;  and  the  desponding  man,  whoso 

'ooks  and  actions  allow  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  few 

*%rce8  below  the  ]H)int  of  rational  cheerfulness. 

^Iie  dependence  of  the  mind  for  its  manifestation 

**U  the  state  of  the  body  cannot  be  exemplified  by 

■*iore  striking  instances;  but  it  is  seen  less  unplea- 

**3.jitlv,  and   scarcely  1 


U> 


strongli 


;x|>o8 


any  of  the  common  causes  of  bodily  or  mental 
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fatigue.  If  even  liaylc  foiuifi  relief  after  mental 
labour  in  mtnessing  tiie  performances  of  mounte- 
banks, occasional  'relaxation  is  imperiously  rt'quircd 
by  less  powerful  intellects;  and  if  not  allowed,  I 
the  mind  may  be  harassed  by  continued  efforts,  but 
the  production  of  snch  efforts  uill  be  of  little  more 
value  than  the  productions  of  idleness.  The  late 
Dr.  James  Gregory,  a  man  of  very  vigorous  mind, 
used  to  relate,  in  his  lectures,  that  when  he  was 
yoimg,  and  anxious,  as  aspiring  students  commonly 
are,  to  make  the  hours  of  niglit  as  profitable  as  the 
hours  of  day,  he  fuuiul  that  what  he  read  in  those 
extra  hours  of  study  left  no  impression.  Hefoundin 
the  morning  certain  passages  which  he  had  marked 
in  the  course  of  his  night's  reading;  here  an  inter- 
rogation, there  a  sign  of  approval  or  assent ;  but  he 
had  no  recollection  of  having  read  the  passages  so 
marked.  The  difficulty  of  paying  close  attention, 
after  being  many  hours  awake  and  busy,  may  be 
experienced  by  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  learning 
a  new  language.  We  find  ourselves  unfiling  or 
unable  at  night  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  which  is  revealed  by  a  single  reading  the 
next  morning.  I  have  noticed  an  interesting 
illustration  of  this  effect  of  fatigue  in  children, 
when  t-ngaged  in  amusements  requiring  a  suflicicut 
degree  of  thought  to  make  the  effort  perceptible : 
as  in  building  houses  and  towers  with  sets  of  cubic 
sections  in  wood.     Children  display  very  different 
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degrees  of  ingenuity  in  varying  the  figures  produced 
by  these  toys,  until  the  activity  of  the  day  has 
exhausted  them,  and  the  hour  of  sleep  approaches ; 
when  they  will  often  grievously  complain  that  they 
can  no  longer  make  a  pretty  house,  and  may  be 
seen  repeatedly  making  the  same  arrangement  of 
the  pieces  which  has  just  failed  to  satiisfy  them ; 
apparently  from  a  want  of  power  to  imagine  new 
Tarieties.  After  a  good  night's  rest,  their  skill  in 
architecture  is  perfectly  restored.  Older  persons, 
who  desire  to  occupy  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  hours  with  advantage,  will  no^v  and  then  find 
that  what  seems  the  loss  of  one  hour  will  prove  to 
be  the  gain  of  two.  The  value  of  the  mind,  or  its 
degree  of  activity  and  power,  demands  greater 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  body  than  studious 
men  are  commonly  willing  to  give ;  and  is  equally 
diminished  by  neglect  and  by  excess  of  nutritious 
food,  exercise,  and  rest. 

Dryden  was  ignorantly  ridiculed  by  some  of  his 
cotemporaries  for  allowing  himself  to  be  bled,  and 
for  taking  physic,  when  he  wjsbcd  to  compose ;  a 
preparation  M-hich  his  constitution  of  body,  aixd  his 
"habits  of  life,  might  probably  render  necessary  :  but 
the  good  eHect  of  medicine,  acting  through  the 
body  on  the  mind,  was  known  long  before  the  time 
■of  Drj'den;  and  it  imparts  a  very  high  value  to  the 
art,  which,  by  restoring  health,  may  thus  be  said, 
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without  exiiggcration,  to  concur  in  th«  prceenatiou 
of  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  happiness. 

The  assertion  of  the  niind's  dependence  for  its 
raanifestatioii  on  the  state  of  the  body  has,  1  know, 
been  taken  advantage  of  on  some  occasions,  and  been 
niade  the  pretext  for  very  gross  misrepresentatioD; 
to  avert  which,  if  the  fre(|uent  allusion  which  has 
been  nuuLe  to  it  can  be  supposed  likely  to  cause  such 
a  con8C()ucncc  to  be  incurred,  I  would  content  niyself 
with  quoting  the  expressions  of  one  whose  views  on 
this  subject  were  never  suspected  of  being  tainted 
with  the  miserable  sophistry  of  the  materialists. 
"  And  if  any  man  of  weak  judgment  do  conceive,  that 
llussuficnng  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  doth  either 
question  the  immortality,  or  dert^te  &om  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soul,  he  may  he  taught  lu  many 
itiHtancos,  that  the  infant  in  the  mother's  womb  is 
compatible  with  the  mother,  and  yet  separable; 
and  the  most  absolute  monarch  is  sometimes  led 
by  his  servants,  and  yet  without  subjection."* 


Without  such  manifest  disturbance  of  corporeal 
function  as  to  amount  to  disease,  there  seem  to  be 
certain  physical  causes  ever  operating  to  render  the 
mind  unequal ;  producing  impalpable  changes,  only 
known  in  their  effects.  To  control  tliese  effects  is, 
I  apprehend,  no  !imall  part  of  the  daily  exercise  of 

*  Buon  : — Advxncomcnt  of  Lrariting,  Book  IL 
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many,  who  wish  to  attain  to  something  like  self- 
goveratneiit :  for  the  changes  that  come  over  the 
mind  are  both  singular  and  severe.     The  very  sen- 
Kations  are  not  the  same  from  day  to  day.     Vfe  one 
day  deUght  in  the  aspect  of  external  nature,  and  are 
endowed  with  a  liveliness  of  perception  attended 
with  sensible  enjoyment:  study  agreeably  occupies, 
Imsuiess  does  not  oppress  us ;  the  memory  is  active, 
tlie  jtulgment  is  clear,  the  affections  are  calm.   The 
next  day  brings  a  change  r  our  studies  no  longer 
give   us  pleasure;    we  regard  the  beauty  of  the 
nsible  world  with  iiidiflert-nce ;  we   are    harassed 
with  cures  that  existed  in  the  same  degree,  but 
unfett,  the   day  before;  the  hopes  which    then 
seemed  rational,  cheei-  us  no  longer;  the  memory 
does  but  revive  what  is  painful,  and  we  are  aban- 
doned to  irritation,  or  to  regret.     Duty,  interest, 
ambition,  the  common  sources  of  activity,  cannot 
xodsi,'  us  ;  even  want  is  endured,  without  a  stniggle 
to    put  an  end  to  it,  nntil  this  morbid  state  has 
passed  away,  and  then  the  power  of  cheerful  in- 
dustry returns.      Nor  can   all  the  resources   of 
tiie<Ucal  science  yet  prevent  a  recurrencv  of  gucli 
fluctuations,  which  grievously  mar  ami  interrupt 
the  constancy  of  a  man's  disposition ;  and  expose 
him  to   all  the  more  serious  effects  of  such   ca- 
lamities or  anxieties,  as  occurring  simultaneously 
"vthh  those  states  of  depression,  may  impair  his 
tnind   more   deeply     and    permanently.       These 
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variations,  although  dcpuncUnt  partly  on  causes  not 
yet  explained,  existing  iil  the  periodical,  perhaps 
diurnal,  movements  of  the  fine  machinery  of  our 
system,  seem  much  connected  «'ith  the  circum- 
stances of  food,  digestion,  exercise,  or  Bome  other 
article  of  regimen.  The  mind  vibrates  without 
danger  to  each  side;  towards  undue  vivacity,  to- 
wards undue  depression  ;  and  still  reverts  to  its 
rational  statc^  or  equilibrium.  It  Is  only  when  some 
greater  power  disturbs  it,  that  it  is  completely  over- 
balanced. The  comparisons,  the  judgment,  of  one 
day,  rectify  the  comparisons  or  judgment  of  the 
day  before ;  and  the  general  decision  is  in  favour 
of  the  feelings  and  conduct  which  lie  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  when  a  depraved  sensation, 
or  an  impaired  power  of  applying  the  mind  in  at- 
tention, or  a  weakened  memory,  or  a  disordered 
imagination,  have  the  effect  of  inducing  defective 
comparisons,  tkcn  the  judgment  of  one  d<iy  b  erro- 
neous, just  as  the  judgment  of  the  day  before  was 
erroneous;  and  in  one  or  mure  points  of  feeling 
and  conduct,  the  individual  then  hecomes  insane. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  maintaining  of  a  perfectly 
sound  state  of  mind  requires  not  oidy  attention  to 
its  faculties,  and  to  the  feelings  and  emotions,  but 
attention  to  the  bodily  health ;  a  truth  too  often 
fut^otten  in  the  nurture  of  children,  in  Uic  ordering 
of  the  studies  of  youth,  and  in  the  voluntary  pur- 
suit of  studies  or  of  bwducss  in  adult  age.     Patholo- 
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gists  have  very  industriously  examined  the  effects 
produced  in  the  bo<ly  by  had  air,  severe  labour,  and 
intemperate  habits  of  life :  they  have  pointed  out 
the  imperfect  actions  which  result  in  the  digestive 
and  lymphatic  oi^ans ;  the  incomplete  nutiitiou, 
the  physical  degeneration.  The  same  causes  have 
an  action  upon  the  mind,  and  tend,  without  ques- 
tion, to  impair  its  proper  functions]  and  to  weaken 
its  control  to  a  degree  Inconbititeut  with  individual 
happiness.  Acting  on  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion from  their  early  to  their  declining  years,  it 
becomes  not  imworthy  of  the  cousidenttion  uf  the 
politician  to  inquire,  how  far,  by  diminishing  the 
mental  health,  they  enlarge  the  dominion  of  immo- 
rality and  wretchedness ;  and  to  what  extent  thesu 
effects  admit  of  remedy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


UOOIFICATIONB  OP  INTEI.LRCTVAL  ACTI%'1TY  AND 
POWER  BV  AGE. 


Some  varieties  of  mind  tliere  are  which  belong 
to  different  periods  of  life,  and  partly  depeiul  upon 
the  growtli  and  decay  uf  the  bodily  fabric.     In 


infancy 


bhich. 


see  som(!  instinctive  actions, 
being  required  m  after  life,  j^ve  place  to  others  that 
may  be  improved  by  oiir  own  efforts.  lu  child- 
hood,  and  in  youth,  every  scnso  it;  active;  and  the 
continual  restlessness  of  early  years  consists  much 
of  efforts  to  exercise  the  senses  on  every  surround- 
ing object  ill  the  tiien  new  world.  The  power  of 
recognising  resemblances,  and  tliat  po^ver  which 
we  possess  of  recalling  past  circumstances,  and 
which  we  call  memory,  are  in  gi'eat  activity,  as 
well  as  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  imagination. 
But  with  the  era  of  the  passions,  amidst  emotions 
unknown  before,  and  tar  deeper  than  any  emotions 
of  childhood  and  of  our  undisturbed  youth,  tJic 
imagination  is  more  strikingly  developed,  and 
acquires  a  powerful  influence  over  the  judgment, 
and  over  the  actions.  As  life  proceeds,  the  satiated 
senses  arc  duller,  the  passions  are  less  eloquent, 
and  the  judgment  Is  less  imposed  upon  by  tlie 
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fictions  of  tKc  imagination  ;  and  whilst  life  last^i, 
when  the  judgment  is  exercised  on  subjects  of 
which  the  individual  acquired  experience  before 
the  senses  became  unfaithful  ministers,  it  is  so  calm 
and  so  exact  as  to  constitute  that  >>isdom  of  okl 
age,  which  the  old  in  vain  endeavour  to  impart  to 
the  j^oung. 

But  if  a  man  of  happily  ordered  mind  regulates, 
in  the  period  of  hLs  mental  vigour,  tlic  aflbctions 
naturally  arising  from  his  sensations  and  emotions, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mental  vigour  declines, 
he  becomes  in  this  a  second  child,  that  he  is 
brought  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  sensation 
and  emotion :  he  can  neither  well  restrain  the 
affections  arising  from  them,  nor  does  he  now 
retain  a  strong  impression  of  former  afTcctions. 
Thus  old  attachments  yield  to  new  and  often  to 
unworthy  influences,  founded  on  a  sense  of  gratiH- 
cations.  the  value  of  wliich  cannot  be  justly  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  an  impaired  understanding. 

Much  difference  is  observed  in  different  indivi- 
duals, with  rcRi>cct  to  the  period  of  life  at  which 
the  mental  faculties  acquire  their  ultimate  de^e 
of  power,  and  at  which  they  begin  to  decline. 
Daily  oltservation  shows  us,  that  some  men  have 
attained  that  pntdence  at  twenty,  which  others, 
with  C(|ua1  advantages  of  precept  and  example,  do 
not  acquire  in  less  than  ten  years  after  that  age: 
the  susceptibility  of  the  latter  may  lead  to  more 
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brilliant  results,  but  the  accuracy  and  composure 
of  the  foniicr  enables  them  to  make  greater  and  more 
solid  mental  acquisitions,  and  to  avoid  the  heats 
and  imprudencies  which  are  continually  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  leas  matured  natures.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  generally  remarked,  that  if  the 
youthful  temperament  remains  beyond  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  the  mind  never  acquires  much  eventual 
power;  and  we  see,  too  often,  that  a  man's  mental 
maturity  may  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  that  he 
may  continue  to  be  imprudent  when  he  is  no  longer 
young. 

Generally  speaking,  the  earlier  the  age  at  which 
great  powers  of  acquirement  or  of  invention  are 
manifested,  the  more  does  the  character  of  the 
brain,  permitting  such  manifestation,  approach  to 
disease.  Its  susceptibility  to  all  impressions  ex- 
poses it  to  too  great  and  to  too  frequent  excite- 
ment, and  physical  life  is  consumed  in  the  flame  of 
genius.  Various  irregular  actions,  iniracdiately 
connected  with  this  cerebral  susceptibibty,  or  vrith 
the  large  supply  of  blood  received  by  the  too 
much  developed  brain, — hysteria,  epilepsy,  in- 
sanity, or  some  fatal  form  of  disease  affecting  tha 
structure  of  the  body, — have  in  many  instances 
brought  to  a  melancholy  end  the  flattering  hopes 
which,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  cannot  but  arise 
whenever  such  bright  and  early  indications  of  a 
superior  uatiu-c  apjietkr. 
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There  is,  in  Eiiglisli  history^  a  most  intcresiing 
example  of  this  conRtitution,  that  of  our  Edward 
the  Sixth.  This  youthful  monarch,  who  (tied  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  yet  lived  long  enough  to 
exhibit  the  most  hapjiy  union  of  readine-vs  in  ac- 
<iuirinj;,  and  judgment  in  applying  knowledge  :  his 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  abnost  faultless, 
and  his  ordinary  demeanour  indicative  not  only  of 
tlie  singular  excellence  of  his  heart,  but  of  the 
early  perfection  of  his  mind ;  uniting  so  much 
dignity  with  so  much  mildness,  as  at  once  to 
control  and  to  fascinate  all  who  were  about  him. 
His  life,  too  short  for  the  happiness  of  a  kingdom 
afflicted  by  the  monstrous  tyrannies  of  his  father, 
was  terminated  at  the  age  already  mentioned,  by 
pulmonar}'  consumption. 

At  the  tender  age  of  five,  Sir  William  Jones 
eTinced  a  capability  of  being  affected  by  a  sublime 
passage  in  the  KeveUitions ;  and  when  be  was  at 
school,  it  was  said  of  him  by  his  master,  Dr. 
Thackeray,  that  he  was  a  boy  of  &o  active  a  spirit, 
that  if  left  friendless  and  naked  on  Salisbur}'  Plain, 
he  would  make  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune: — a 
spirit  however,  which,  fme,  and  precious,  and  dis- 
cernible as  it  was,  did  not,  it  seems,  protect  him 
from  the  merciless  discipline  of  those  whose  glory 
it  is  to  attract  boys  to  the  delights  of  literature,  by 
the  systematic  infliction  of  degradation  and  tor- 
ture.     The   talents   thus    early    put    forth    were 
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Ruccoedod  by  (hiits  not  unworthy  of  them  :  and 
though  he  did  not  live  to  be  fifty,  few  men  have 
so  well  desenod  the  appellation  of  aU-acconi- 
plished ;  acquiring,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  observed 
in  \m  delightful  notices  of  the  British  ]>oets,  "  a 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  the  ordinary  facul- 
ties of  men,  if  they  were  blest  with  antediluvian 
longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass." 

Pascal,  whose  father  discouraged  his  early  appli- 
cation to  geometry,  e\'inced  the  most  astonishing 
disposition  for  the  pursuit  of  the  exact  sciences, 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Alone,  and  un- 
aided by  books  or  a  master,  he  drew  lines  and 
circles  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  and  gave  them 
names  or  signs,  advancing,  wc  are  told,  in  this  way, 
as  far  as  the  32d  proposition  of  Euclid  ;  when  his 
secret  labours  were  discovered  by  his  delighted 
parent.  Pascal  also  died  before  he  ^ras  fifty. 
Mozart's  greatest  amusement,  when  only  three 
ycani  of  age,  was  finding  concords  on  the  piano ; 
and  before  six,  he  had  himself  invented  pieces  of 
music  ;  and,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  he  was  "  the 
musical  wonder  of  Europe." 

Many  of  the  greatest  achievements  and  prodnc- 
tions  of  mind  have  distinguished  the  years  between 
twenty  and  thirty-five.  The  instance  of  Crichton. 
so  remarkable,  that,  true  as  it  us  it  is  difficult  to 
divest  ourselves  of  a  feeling  of  the  man-elloiis  in 
recalling  it,   will  occur  to  every  reader.     Heniy 
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Howard,  Enrl  of  Surrey,  although  he  had  only 
attained  Iiis  thirty-first  year,  when  ho  was  sacri- 
ficed to  a  cruel  monarch  by  a  cowardly  jury,  and 
beheaded ;  yet,  both  as  a  poet  and  soldier,  had 
already  gained  high  distinction.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  most  accompUshud  scholar  and  soldier  of  hia 
lime,  aud  whose  very  name  is  associated  in  the 
mind  with  all  tliat  is  cluvah'oiis  and  uoble,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two.  And,  to  go  nmch  Dutlier 
back  for  examples,  both  Philip  and  Alexander 
became  diHtinguished.  as  rulers  and  a&  generals, 
al)Out  the  age  of  twenty  ;  and  the  public  career  of 
DcmosthL-nes  commenced  when  he  was  about 
twenty-eight. 

Among  the  painters,  musicians,  and  poets,  we 
find  many  who  acquired  very  early  distinction. 
Kccollccting  what  wan  composed  by  Mozart,  aud 
what  was  painted  by  ilaphacl,  and  how  great  a 
name  each  left,  it  excites  surprise  to  learn  that 
nether  of  them  lived  to  be  fort)'.  Ben  Jonson 
t^equircd  general  popularity  as  a  poet  in  his  two 
and  twentieth  year ;  but  attained  his  greatest 
reputation  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty; 
a  time  of  life  in  which  the  mental  fiiculties,  as  well 
as  the  bodily,  are  counnnnly  in  tlicir  greatest 
power.  It  was  In  this,  the  intellectual  meridian  of 
man,  that  Spenser  composed  his  P'airy  Queen, 
and  Shakspcare  the  greater  niunher  of  his  ]>layK. 
Collins's  Oriental  Eclogue^!  were  published   whi^n 
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he  was  at  college ;  and  his  lyrical  poetry  when  he 
was  no  more  than  twenty-six.  Cowley  wrote  verses 
"  whilst  yet  a  child  ;"•  and  the  early  years  of  Pope 
are  known  to  have  been  similarly  distinguished. 
Otway  died  in  his  thirty-fonrtli  year,  Beaumont  in 
his  thirtieth,  and  Burns  in  his  thirty-scventli.  In 
our  own  day,  Kirke  White  died  at  twenty-one, 
leaving  many  affecting  memorials  of  his  getiiua. 
Lord  Byron  died  at  thirty-six. 

In  some  instances,  the  mind,  after  displaying 
considerable  power,  has  seemed  to  become  ex- 
hausted soon  after  forty  :  sometimes,  f  apprehend, 
from  defects  in  its  original  constitution ;  oftener, 
I  fear,  from  the  injury  sustained  in  the  years 
that  have  already  past ;  from  disappointment,  ca- 
lamity>  and  mortification.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  revert  to  other  instances,  in  which  minds  of 
ordinary  power  have  risen  into  greatness,  or 
superior  minds  have  preserved  it,  long  after  that 
period.  Even  the  poetic  temperament  has  not 
always  manifested  itself  before  middle  age. 
Chaucer  had  passed  into  "  his  green  old  age^'f 
before  he  >vrotc  his  Canterbury  Tales,  the  best 
of  his  productions.  Milton  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  his  Paradise  Lost  wlien  fifty-four  years 
i>ld ;    and    Cowper'a    first  publication    appeared 
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when  the  poet  had  turned  fifljr.  Of  Milton, 
howcvcTj  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  that  his  Comus 
was  written  in  early  life,  and  that  he  had 
already  addressed  hi;:  lather  in  Latin  verses, 
when  a  boy. 

If  we  turn  to  the  philosophers,  we  find  that 
all  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  brilliant  discoveries  were 
made  before  he  was  forty-five  :  his  boyhood, 
like  that  of  Galileo,  was  distinguished  by  mani- 
festations of  mechanical  contrivance  and  inven- 
tion ;  and  tlic  pursuit  of  some  of  the  greatest 
truths  which  he  lived  to  illustrate,  was  com- 
menced soon  af^er  he  was  twenty.  Galileo 
began  his  academical  studies  at  nineteen  years 
of  age ;  soon  after  which,  the  vibrations  of  a 
lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  cathedral, 
suggested  to  him  those  investigations  which  led 
lo  the  means  of  measuring  time  with  accumcy. 
In  less  than  seven  years  aftertvards,  we  find 
him  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pisa;  and  his 
forty-fifth  year  was  signalized  by  his  discovery  of 
the  telescope.  Uidike  Newton,  however,  whose 
mind  after  tliis  age  seems  occasionally  to  have 
fallen  into  a  morbid  condition,*  Galileo  continued 
his  immortal  labours  until  a  very  advanced  time  of 
life,  although  quite  blind  and   nearly  deaf:    he 
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even  seems  to  have  felt  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  the  involuntary 
mental  activity  which  is  seldom  continued  beyond 
middle  age,  and  he  complained  that  *'  he  could 
not  prcvt'iit  Iiis  rt-stk-ss  brain  from  grinding  on."  • 

The  origiiial  ropy  of  Locke's  Jiastir/  coNcermng 
Human  Undemanding,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is 
dated  in  1(171,  when  that  great  and  exccUcnt 
philosopher  had  nttaincd  his  thirty-ninth  year; 
nnd  the  composition  of  it  is  suppo^  to  have 
commenced  in  the  year  preceding.  Vesalius  com- 
posed his  syjitcm  uf  Anatomy,  distinguished  by 
its  great  originality,  and  by  prodigious  improve- 
ment on  tlic  labours  of  his  predecessors  and 
preceptors,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  cele- 
brated Bicliat  died  at  thirty-two. 

It  is  annmtm  to  feel,  or  to  suppose,  that  our 
mental  powers  increase  with  our  years  Iwtween 
twenty  and  forty :  most  men  despise  at  thirty  what 
they  wrote  at  eighteen,  and  wonder  at  forty  thai 
they  should  have  been  so  open  to  error  at  thirty, 
Haller,  a  name  illustrious  in  physiological  science, 
was  in  his  youth  attached  to  poetical  compcK 
sition,  and  when  his  house  was  on  lire,  riishcd 
through  the  flames  to  save  his  poetry ;  but,  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  condemned  his  once-beloved 
manuscripts  to  tlie  very  fate  from  which,  with  so 
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mucli  personal  risk,  he  had  formerly  saved  them.* 
When  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  mind  is  less  easily 
excited  aiid  pleased,  we  learn  to  mistrust  or  to 
disparage  the  excitement  which  has  oiten  led  to 
disproportionate  perfomiancc,  or  which  has  so 
often  given  place,  it  may  be,  to  gloom  and  dis- 
content. SucceKiively  engaged  and  interested  in 
the  changing  scenes  of  progressive  life,  the  sense 
of  our  mental  jirivation,  when  the  elasticity  of 
youth  leaves  us,  is  lost  in  the  hope  Uiat  ity  place 
nill  be  supplied  by  mental  strength.  Feeling  the 
mind  to  be  gathering  wisdom  and  vJcperieucc,  wc 
deem  its  value  not  diminished  but  increased. 
Adult  age  brings  duties  and  cares,  amidst  which 
the  iiitruiiions  of  fancy  would  be  impertinent ;  and 
wc  delight  in  the  greater  sohriety  of  our  attention, 
and  the  increased  dependence  which  wc  suppose 
may  be  placed  on  our  judgment,  however  oiten 
it  may  be  found  to  fail.  When  this  busy  part  of 
life  is  passed  through,  many  disappointments,  and 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  cureless  im|>erfection  and 
waywardness  of  human  instruments,  make  us  glad 
to  resign  our  activity  and  our  hopes  together,  and 
to  let  the  once  active  and  >'igorous  mind  subside 
into  that  repose  of  old  age,  which  does  but  pre- 
cede the  fuller  repose  of  death. 

For  all  this  inscrutable  drama,  the  organs,  |>y 
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which  our  mental  faculties  are  manifested,  are 
precisely  designed ;  permitting  the  utmost  sus- 
ceptibility to  sense  in  early  age,  imaginatioa  in 
youth,  reflection  in  manhood,  quiescence  in  our 
declining  years.  The  cliarm  of  novelty,  the  plea- 
sure of  mental  as  well  as  physical  existence,  the 
pride  of  fancied  wisdom,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mere  rest,  reconcile  us  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
mind  itself  to  apparent  decay. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  these 
diversities  are  eflected  by  means  of  certain  laws 
governing  the  physical  organization  in  which,  during 
the  abode  of  the  mind  in  this  world,  it  is  fixed  and 
involved.  The  slower  completion,  or  arrangement, 
or  development,  of  tlic  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
or  the  rapid  or  retarded  advance  of  its  siibblancc  to 
certain  degi-ecs  of  consisleiutc,  are,  at  It-ast,  circum- 
stances seen  to  accompany  the  growth  and  decline 
of  intellectual  power.  Of  what  superior  manifes- 
tation it  may  be  capaldc  in  combination  with  an 
entirely  different  oi^anization,  it  is  of  course 
imiJossitdc  to  conjecture ;  but  no  one  can  have 
rcHected  upon  its  sin^dur  actions  and  anticipations, 
even  here,  without  indulging  a  hope,  that  a  great 
amplification  of  power  may  be  part  of  the  gift  of 
another  existence — "  Nam  dum  sumus  in  his 
inclusi  compagibus  corporis,  mujiere  quodani  neces- 
sitatis, vt  gravi  opcre  perfunpniur :  est  cnim  animus 
ccelcstls  ex  altisslnio  domicitio  deprcssus,  et  quasi 
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demersus  in  terrain,  locum  dinnre  naturae,  aetemi- 
tatique  contrarium."*  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  antiquity,  and  some 
such  feeling,  I  apprehend,  must  now  iind  then  find 
its  way  into  every  human  breast.  Invahds  have 
descrihed  the  intense  deUght  of  walking  out,  amidst 
the  beauties  of  the  spnng,  after  tlic  confinement  of 
a  Kngering  illness;  and  it  is  surely  no  dream  to 
suppose,  that  tlierc  will  be,  in  some  purer  rc^on, 
a  far  p-eater  contrast  of  unspeakable  hapjihiess,  on 
awaking  from  the  sleep  of  the  grave. 


I 


Tlie  tables  of  insanity,  pnblishe<i  by  the  medical 
ofKccrs  of  various  institutions  for  the  insane,  all 
prove,  that  before  the  age  of  fifteen  the  occurrence 
of  that  disorder  is  e-xtrcm^Iy  rare ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  cases,  which  from  that  age  until  about  sixty 
is  so  considerable .  begins,  alter  sixty,  greatly  to 
decline.  These  facts  seem  to  be  rather  connected 
with  the  iiivariuble  rise  and  decline  of  the  passions, 
than  with  the  Inequalities  in  the  development  and 
prolongation  of  mental  power.  The  impairment 
pniduced  by  age  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
not  so  much  instmity,  as  imbecility  or  fatuity  ;  the 
approaches  of  which  arc  generally  not  difficult  to 
be  seen.  We  most  commonly  observe  it,  and 
uld  people  most   commonly  observe  it  in  tliem- 
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selves,  as  respects  the  racmor)' ;  but  the  memory 
oiily  fails  with  the  other  mental  powers.  Musicians 
liave  told  me,  that  as  they  became  old  they  found 
they  could  not  play  the  music  learnt  in  later  years 
without  having  the  music  before  them,  but  could 
8tiU  go  through  long  compositions  learnt  In  early 
life,  without  the  book,  and  without  the  mistake  of 
n  note.  The  susceptibility  to  sensations  and  emo- 
tions is  diminished ;  the  attention  is  less  excited 
by  them  ;  they  make  a  weak  and  fading  impression 
on  the  memory.  Those  things  ivhich  yet  excite 
more  attention,  are  better  remembered,  even  in  old 
age.  Old  men,  Cicero  remarks,  in  the  beautilul 
treatise  lately  quoted,  do  not  coniinouly  forget 
where  they  have  deposited  their  money.  Although, 
however,  the  loss  of  memory  may  be  partly  the 
result  of  an  im]>aircd  strength  of  attention,  it  also 
no  doubt,  arises  in  part  from  a  contemporaneous 
imperfection  of  the  faculty  of  memory  itself.  The 
senses  become  dull,  the  attention  sluggishj  the 
imagination  is  extinguished,  the  memory  reimes  to 
receive  more  impressions,  and  the  judgment  rests  on 
the  recollection  of  former  comparisons.  The  mind, 
which  held  command  over  other  minds,  sinks  to  the 
common  level  of  qjproachiug  death  :  and  it  is  well 
when  that  natural  tennination  of  life  arrives  before 
the  weakened  judgment  pcnnits  the  commission  of 
follies  which  disgrace  the  wisest  life,  or  at  least 
ufibrd  uccasioi)  for  that  most  melancholy  and  not 
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\mcommoii  observation,  that  a  nian  has  "  lived  too 
lung : "  liku  the  aged  orator  mentioned  by  Quiiitilliaa, 
^'quotidjc  aliquid  ex  ci  quani  mcnierat  auctohtatc 
perdentem;" — daily  losing  the  influence  acquired 
in  Ibniier  and  more  vigoruus  years ;  and,  in  his 
unwillingness  to  desist  from  exertion,  forgetful  of 
the  disgrace  of  exertions  imperfectly  performed.* 
Certainly,  as  nothing  is  more  unbecoming  than  the 
spectacle  of  an  old  man  yet  eager  about  worldly 
afiUirs,  and  still  u  tilavc  to  all  the  unquiet  pafitrlons, 
so  nothing  is  more  graceful  and  pleasing  than  that 
of  one  who  voluntarily  retires  from  the  world  for 
some  short  space  before  he  must  quit  it  altogether ; 
and  with  tlie  wisdom  of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite, 
declines  its  restless  honors,  its  vanities,  and  its 
cares ;  availing  himself,  for  tlie  best  purposes^  of 
that  period  wbieh  is  happily  interposed  hetw(.>en 
the  business  of  life  and  the  termination  of  it,  and 
in  which  the  conquest  of  the  passions  is  less 
difficult,  aiHl  the  preparation  of  the  kouI  for  its 
npproaching  change  may  be  made  with  more 
success. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  sec  that  the 
imbecility  of  old  age  furnishes  some  very  interest- 
ing questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  Confidence  foolishly  r^jHiscd  in  de- 
aling dependents ;    irreconcilaljle  aitgcr  against 
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affoctionate  children ;  unhappy  and  di^niceful  mar- 
riageR,  and  unjust  wills ;  make  it  often  important  to 
determine^  whether  sucli  fccHngs  and  actions  were 
those  of  a  man  retaining  his  sound  understanding, 
or  reduced  to  such  intellectual  weakness  as  to 
justify  interference.  Commonly  speaking,  they 
result  from  a  loss  of  the  ordinary  control  of  the 
old  man's  understanding  over  his  will;  the  will 
becoming  consequently  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sensationii  and  emotions.  Sometimcii  it  is  seen, 
that  as  the  power  of  attending  to  cxtenial  things 
decreases,  in  cases  in  which  the  memory  and  ima- 
^nation  retain  some  sliare  of  activity,  the  recoUeo 
tions  of  former  scenes,  and  persons,  and  conversa^ 
tions,  become  so  vivid  as  to  resemble  present 
impressions;  and  the  old  man  is  busily  engaged 
with  people  long  since  dead,  and  in  .M^cnes  which 
he  will  never  revisit  more,  but  of  wliich  the 
ri-nu-mbrance  gives  to  his  easy  chair  all  tlie  variety 
of  his  active  years.  Fixing  his  feeble  eyes  upon  a 
book,  he  reads,  not  the  letters  of  the  book,  but  the 
written  hook  in  his  memory;  and  if  the  book  falls, 
he  gazes  at  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  still  reads. 
The  impressions  being  presented  with  all  the  force 
of  realities,  may  produce  either  pleasure  or  distress; 
the  helpless  and  aged  man,  perhaps,  sees  himself 
constantly  attended  by  a  lively  being  who  delights 
in  teazing  him,  takes  away  his  food,  or  steals  his 
ear-tniinpet ;  and  it  is  only  uow  and  then  that  be 
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feels  convinced  that  no  such  person  is  permitted  to 
give  him  annoyance.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
delusion,  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  sound  mind ;  but 
whatever  form  of  decay  the  mind  assumes,  it  does 
not  )'ield  all  at  once :  it  struji^Ies  for  its  lost 
dignity,  and  often  recovers  it,  although  for  hricf 
intcr\'uls  only.  An  old  gentleman,  a  great  part  of 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  active  public  sernccs, 
presented  several  of  the  peculiarities  just  mentioned, 
when  approaching  his  ninetieth  year ;  and  some- 
times the  powers  of  the  mind  so  far  gave  way,  that 
he  declared  himself  dead;  couimunicating  the  in- 
telhgenceof  his  decease  to  his  family,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  resignation  ;  only  professing  himself  a  Httle 
scandalised  to  find  the  windows  not  closed  on  the 
occasion.  He  would  desire  that  it  might  be  com- 
municated to  his  absent  friends,  that  he  went  off 
easily,  and  request  one  more  pinch  of  snuff  out  of 
his  favourite  box,  before  he  was  tiimlly  screwed 
down. 

To  form  a  just  opinion  concerning  the  necessity 
of  interference  in  such  cases,  the  character  of  the 
peculiarity  induced  by  age  must  of  course  be 
regarded :  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  make  a 
greater  degree  of  allowance  ui  some  cases  than  in 
Dtliers ;  for  instance,  where  the  individual  has  always 
been  eccentric ;  for  the  eccentricity  will  probably 
be  increased  by  age,  and  to  one  tmacquaintcd  with 
tlie  previous  habits  of  the  jiatient,  he  may  seem  to 
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he  mad,  althuugh  perhaps  merely  a  humourist,  who 
has  in  declining  Hfc  become  a  little  moru  childish 
in  his  huinoure. 

Other  old  men  illustrate  the  observation  of  some 
of  the  writers  upon  mind,  that  the  judgment,  which 
is  the  last  mental  faculty  in  the  order  of  cievclupe- 
mcnt,  is  also  the  last  to  be  destroyed,  an  observa- 
tion which,  if  we  reg:ard  its  general  application, 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  recommended  by  the 
antithesis  it  involves,  than  by  the  truth  it  containa. 
But  when  the  old  man  retains  suiUcient  mental 
power  tu  reguhite  his  affections,  then  his  long 
experience,  and  his  enlranchiscnicnt  firom  all  those 
tumultuous  passions  which  drive  so  many  in  earUer 
proceed,  combuie  to  ^ve  that  inexpressible  chann  to 
life  out  of  the  course  in  which  they  would  Ma 
his  old  age,  which  those  only  can  understand,  who 
have  witnessed  living  examples  of  it ;  in  which  the 
individual  has  been  seen  to  be  brought,  as  nearly  as 
human  nature  is  capable  of  being  brought,  to  be 
"  without  fault ;"  and  as  if  purified  and  freed,  before 
tearing  this  state  of  existence  for  another  and  a 
higher. 

But  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  human  mind,  tile  importance  of  some  of" 
which  can  only  be  fully  seen,  when  brought  into 
coraimrison  witli  those  to  be  considered  in 
succeecling  chapter. 
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INflANITV. 


I  EEMBMBBR,  at  a  time  when  only  some  of  the 
numerous  inequalities  and  peculiarities  of  mind. 
wiUi  wliich  subsequent  crperience  has  made  me 
acquainted,  had  yet  been  presented  to  my  ob- 
servation, but  when  my  attention  had  been 
occasionally  directed  to  the  undisturbed  phenomena 
of  the  human  (niderstanding,  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
Ui:g  lunatic  asylum,  distinguished  by  its  excellent 
arranf^emcnts,  awakened,  in  me  a  curiosity  and  an 
mterest  that  I  had  never  felt  before. 

On  entering  a  long  gallery,  I  was  stnielc  with 
the  flgnre  of  a  tall,  portly,  and  f^ood-looklnj; 
gentleman,  whose  apfjearance  differed  much  from 
the  common  crowd  of  noisy  madmen.  He  wan 
dressed  in  black,  hie  countenance  was  maniy  and 
expressive,  and  his  manner  so  grave  and  natural, 
that  but  for  certain  (H-tuliaritios  of  ornament  iibouf 
him.  I  should  have  mistaken  him  for  the  chaplain, 
or  for  the  physician  to  the  estabUshuient.  But 
cross  hi.s  breast  he  wore  a  piece  of  list,  arranged 
like  the  ribimn  of  the  order  of  the  Hath,  and 
ho  hiul  on  a  leathern  apron,  indicative  of  his  being 
a  free>mason.     Advancing^  towards  the  friends  who 
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were  with  me,  he  accosted  them  witli  much  case 
and  affability,  recognised  some  of  thetii,  and  made 
familiar  inquiries  respecting  their  families,  noticing 
tlie  rest  with  some  appearance  of  condescenKion. 
Then,  drawing  near  to  one  who  had  o«:asionally 
visited  him  before,  with  his  finger  on  his  brow,  and 
a  look  of  amazing  importance,  he  said  in  a  low 
impressive  voice,  "  Very  remarkable  things  have 
happened  since  you  were  here,  I  assure  you— f 
some  very  singular  circumstances."  Then,  turning 
abruptly  to  one  of  tlie  party  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him,  as  if  for  introduction  before  ven- 
turing to  open  matters  of  consequence,  and  being 
told  the  stranger  was  a  Frenchman  who  had 
served  in  Russia,  and  had  I>ecn  on  the  staff  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  he  left  his  com- 
munication unBnished,  and  gazed  on  the  foreign 
officer  with  an  air  of  surprise,  mixed  with  evident 
grutiJication,  arising  from  the  supposed  honor  of 
such  a  visit;  and  remarked  that  he  knew  Bona- 
parte very  well  himself;  that  he  and  the  Emperor 
had  in  fact  been  at  the  end  of  that  gallery  long 
ago,  surrounded  by  men  with  lixed  bayonets,  and 
that  had  they  touched  Napoleon,  he  should  have 
been  the  first  man  to  draw  a  sword. — Suddenly 
quitting  this  high  theme,  he  eagerly  inquired  if 
wc  had  brought  him  any  Parisian  trifles:  it  hup- 
pencd  that  we  had  only  some  Parisian  snuiT;  but 
this  delighted  him  exceedingly.     Me  then  told  us. 
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that  he  had  had  a  sore  contest  with  the  devil  in 
that  gallety,  whom  he  met  and  fought,  breaking 
two  of  the  devil's  ribs.  The  devil,  we  found,  had 
been  an  unfortunate  keeper,  to  whose  physiognomy 
he  had  taken  some  dislike,  and  whose  rihs  he 
had  truly  enough  broken.  With  dignified  caniest- 
ness  he  assured  us,  that  he  had  received  a  par- 
ticular commission  from  the  Almighty ;  and  he 
invited  iis  to  enter  his  a|)artment  that  he  might 
show  us  "the  holy  angels,  the  Virgin,  and  Venus;" 
stopping,  however,  to  ask  leave  to  do  so  from 
the  keeper,  and  endently  with  unfeigned  sub- 
mission. Over  the  door  of  his  apartment  he  had 
pinned  up  a  j>aper,  containing  a  long  list  of  the 
wonders  within.  The  walls,  which  had  been 
white,  were  ivritten  upon.  In  almost  every  part, 
with  black  lettera,  chiefly  the  never-ending  titles 
of  his  greatness  and  poiver;  as  "  Supreme  from 
the  Almighty."  "  Mighty  Prince,"  "  Mighty  General 
in  Chief,"  "  Great  Mighty  Grand  Admiral"  Inter- 
mixed with  these,  were  tlie  names  of  many  heathen 
deities ;  and  with  these,  the  names  and  pictures  of 
Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Wellington.  DWlcmbcrt,  and 
others,  besides  a  picture  representing  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  portrait  of 
himself,  with  his  order  of  list,  and  le.ithem  apron. 
On  the  picture  representing  the  Holy  Trinity  he 
dwelt  with  mysterious  emphasis,  insinuating  that 
he  was  one  of  them,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to 
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say  any  more  about  it  just  then.  Then  he  re< 
verted  to  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  he  said,  though 
mucli  good  hud  been  done,  much  had  been  lelt 
unfinished,  which,  "  if  he  had  his  health,"  he 
hoped  he  should  complete.  He  enjoined  us  to 
make  the  foreign  gentleman  aware  how  great 
a  man  he  had  been  speaking  with,  "  one  who 
had  received  a  commission  &om  God  Almigltty,* 
and  a  "great  prophet;"  and  he  also  l>egged  us  to 
send  him  the  latest  reviews,  which  he  said  very 
positively  were  not  to  be  given  to  the  super- 
intendent ;  looking,  however,  timidly  towards  the 
superintendent  at  the  same  time.  Lastly,  he  com- 
mitted to  our  care  two  small  papers,  very  closely 
written  on  both  sides,  and  every  word  underlined; 
one  of  them  was  to  be  given  by  our  foreign  friend 
to  the  French  amba-tsador ;  the  other  was  an  exact 
copy  of  it,  and  ran  thus : — 

*'  In  the  name  of  tJte  most  High,  Kternat,  Al- 
mighty God  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Space — I 
command  you  to  procure  me  the  following  arti- 
cles immediately  : — a  Holy  Biblu,  with  Engravings, 
&c.,  a  Concordance,  a  Martyrology,  with  Plates. 
Some  other  religious  books.  A  late  Geographical 
Grammar,  a  Modern  Gazetteer,  Newspapers,  Ma- 
gazineii.  Almanacks,  &c.,  of  any  kind  or  date. 
Mu^cal  Instruments  and  Music.  Large  Plans, 
Maps,  Guides,  Directories,  and  Histories  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  I^ndon,  D«l)lin,  Paris,  Rome, 
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Naples,  ftc.  Histories  of  Rob  Roy ;  Riloy's  Itine- 
rary, and  his  other  works.  Histories  and  Mo- 
tntan  of  George  the  Third,  Queett  Charlotte, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 
the  Regent  and  Court,  Prince  Cobou)^,  Marquis 
of  Hojitin^^,  Lords  Sidmnuth,  Castlereagh,  Bona- 
parte, the  Beast,  Ac.  Wines,  Fruit,  Lozenges, 
Tobacco,  Snuff,  Oysters,  Money,  every  thing 
fitting.  To  Almighty  God.  Ansnvcr  this  in  three 
days  or  you  go  to  Hell.  P.  S.  A  Portable  Desk 
and  Stationery,  and  a  Dressing  Case." 

Stamped  upon  this  authoritative  document  were 
some  circular  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  were 
scrawled  his  signature,  with  the  inidals  of  all  his 
high  sounding  titles.  Promising  to  lake  care  of 
these  papers,  we  passed  on  to  other  patients, 
many  of  whom  might  make  more  striking  figures 
in  a  description ;  hut,  on  leaving  the  institution,  I 
found  that  the  strongest  impression  had  still  been 
made  by  the  '*  Great  Mighty  Grand  Admiral." 

The  features  of  this  case  were  plainly  enough 
distinguishable;  but  the  question  continually  pre- 
sented itself;  in  what  does  this  man's  mind  differ 
from  sound  mind  ?  It  was  then  that  I  found 
the  accepted  definitions  and  prevalent  opinions  of 
medical  authors  were  of  little  use  in  such  an 
inquiry.  Cullcn  informed  me  that  madnc.";s  was 
an  impairment  of  the  judging  faculty ;  but  this  was 
only  a  sulwtitution  of  another  name  for  the  same 
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thing.  The  judgment,  or  what  Cullen  caUed  the 
judging  faculty,  was  merely  the  result  of  the  exer- 
cise of  other  faculties,  and  some  prior  disturbance 
OT  lesion  of  them  was  to  be  looked  for.  For  a 
Ume,  I  contented  myself  with  cuUectiiig  from 
every  source  other  definitions,  hut  I  have  found 
them  so  numerous,  and  at  the  same*  time  so  unsatt&- 
factory,  that  uo  useful  object  would  be  obtained 
by  inserting  them  in  this  place.  One  common 
fault  pervades  the  greatest  part  of  tliem,  that  of 
resting  on  some  strong  s)'mptom  not  of  constant 
occurrence,  which  is  made  the  character  of  all 
the  varieties  -,  and  the  language  in  which  the 
definitions  arc  given  is  almost  always  incorrect  or 
obscure.  The  ambition  of  making  short  defini- 
tiuns  has  done  wide  mischief  in  many  |Hirts  of 
medical  science;  and,  after  all,  the  value  of  a  de- 
finition depends  entvely  on  the  nearness  with 
which  it  approaches  to  a  description.  Errore  in 
definition  are  unfortunately  not  merely  ^eculative; 
for,  to  take  tlie  present  subject,  if  there  be  any 
reasonable  hope  of  advantage  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mind  in  lunatics,  that  hope  can  never 
be  realised,  nor  the  management  of  the  mind  be 
skilful,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  mind  in 
lunacy  is  not  clearly  understood. 

I  cannot  say  that  1  obtained  much  help  from 
the  definitions  given  by  different  medical  antliori* 
ties :  for  not  only  were  some  of  them,  as  Dr.  Oood 
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has  truly  obsen'od,  *•  so  narrow  as  to  set  at  liberty 
half  the  patients  at  Bethlem,  or  the  Bic^tre,  and 
others  so  loose  and  capacious  as  to  fi;ive  a  strait 
waistroat  to  half  the  world ; "  *  but  I  found  that 
when  medical  men  were  required  to  explain  what 
meaning  they  attached  to  the  word  Insanity,  they 
generally  Siitisfied  tlicmsclvcs  by  ^ving  such  as 
had  been  repeated  by  one  author  after  another, 
apparently  without  examination ;  and  I  observed, 
that  the  practical  decisions  to  which  they  were 
consequently  led,  often  involved  them  in  inconve- 
niences, of  which  some  had  become  so  apprehcn- 
8i\"e  as  to  abstain,  professedly,  from  venturing 
upon  any  definition  at  all ;  endeavouring  to  con- 
tent themselves,  and  to  close  the  subject  to  all 
other  inquirers,  by  asserting  it  to  be  too  myste- 
rious for  man  to  understand.  Yet  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  impression  that  the  subject 
was  not  understood,  only  because  it  was  not  made 
lliu  subject  of  that  kind  of  investigation  by  which 
medical  men  attained  a  knowle<Ige  of  any  other 
subject  connected  with  their  profession  ;  and  that 
if  they  would  attend  more  to  the  true  physiolopsU 
of  the  mind,  the  writers  on  mental  philosophy, 
who  had  investigated  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
mental  functions,  and  would  also  observe  the 
nmnner  in  which  their  own  minds  were  exercised. 
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tbey  would  nol  fnu)  it  more  difficult  to  mark,  and 
to  compreliend  the  departures  from  the  healthy 
performance  of  these  funttioDs,  than  the  demtions 
Arom  healthy  digestion  or  respiration.     What  may 
be  said  of  tlic  difficulty  of  studying  nny  one  of 
these  subjects,  may  l>e  said  of  the  study  of  all  the 
rest;  and  of  the  mental  functions  no  less  than  of 
the  corporeal.     If  wc  iotagiuc  the  study  of  tlie 
latter  to  be  more  easy,  it  is  that  we  jwy  more 
attention  to  it ;  and  also,  it  appears  to  me,  because 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  concluding  that  our  know- 
ledge of  them  goes  deeper  than  it  really  does; 
when,    in   truth,  wc  know  no  more  of    the   real 
nature  of  tlie  corporeal  than  t^  the  mental  fuiKr- 
tions ;  and  what  we  know  of  one,  we  know  of  tlie 
ottier.     We  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  tl»e 
movements  or  actions  on  which  mental  manifesta- 
tions depend :  vrc  do  nol  know  how  impres^ons 
are  received  and  changes  cffi'cted  :  hut  we  kiiow 
the  phenomena  which  result  frum  these  move- 
ments, from  these  impressions  and   changes;  we 
can  observe  tlie  order,  tlie  connexion,  the  effects 
of  the  phenomena ;  and  can  plainly  discern  that 
they  arc  wrought  through  the  agency  of  coq>orcal 
organs.      This  is  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  meutid  fiuictious ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
bodily  functions  has  precisely  the  same  boundary : 
we  know  as  much  of  imagination  and  memory  as 
we  do  of  respiration  and  digestion.    The  limitation 
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of  our  knowledge  does  not  prevent  our  observing 
the  lunctional  disorders  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
lungs ;  nor  doe&  any  greater  obstacle  exist  in  the 
way  of  our  observation  of  that  functional  disonler 
of  the  brain,  however  variously  produced,  which 
constitutes  what  we  term  mental  disorder.  In 
both  cases,  we  can  exercise  our  senses  and  our 
attention  on  the  healthy  jwrformance  of  the  func- 
tion, and  on  the  de\'iations  from  healthy  perform- 
ance; and  we  ought  therefore  to  find  no  greater 
diflicultj'  in  defining  the  departure  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  The  analogy  runs  through  the 
whole  subject  The  slightest  irregularities,  the 
most  trifling  uneasiness,  the  most  minut«  imper- 
fection in  the  performance  of  a  bodily  function  is 
in  itself  a  disease,  but  we  distinguish  between 
these  and  severer  disorder :  the  least  deviation 
from  sound  mind  is  disorder  or  disease  of  mind ; 
and  only  distinguished  by  its  degree  from  the 
severest  The  practitioner  docs  not  interfere  until 
a  bodily  disorder  is  productive  uf  discomfort,  or 
threatens  danger  to  life :  and  he  should  not 
interfere  in  mental  disorders  until  some  positive 
inconvenience  is  felt  or  threatened.  It  is  this 
application,  ho%vever,  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
practice,  to  the  cases  of  mental  imi>aimienl,  which 
mescal  men  seem  to  have  overlooked.  They 
have  sought  for,  and  imagined,  a  strong  and 
defiuable  boundary  between  sanity  and  insanity. 
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nvliich  has  not  only  been  hnagitiary,  and  arbitranly 
placed,  but,  by  being  supposed  to  separate  all  who 
were  of  unsound  mind  irom  the  rest  of  men,  has 
unfortunately  been  considered  a  justification  of 
certain  measures  against  the  portion  condemned, 
wliieh,  in  the  case  of  the  majority,  were  unneces- 
sary and  afflicting. 

The  authuritv  of  Mr.  Lucke  has  often  been 
quoted  for  the  doctrine  of  madmen  reasoning 
correctly  from  false  premises.  "  In  fine,"  says  he, 
in  his  chapter  on  Discerning,  "  the  defects  in 
naturals  (idiots)  seems  to  proceed  from  want  of 
quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual 
faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason ; 
vhercas  madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to  suffer 
by  the  other  extreme ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reaiioniug;  but 
having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly, 
they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men 
do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles.  For  by 
the  violence  of  their  imaginations,  having  taken 
their  fancies  for  realities,  they  make  right  deduc- 
tions from  them.  Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted 
man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference 
require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and  obedience; 
others  who  have  thought  themselves  made  of  glass, 
have  used  the  caution  necessary  to  presen'e  such 
brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man, 
who  is  very  sober,  and  of  a  right  under^itanding  iii 
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all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic 
as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  by  any  sudden,  very 
strong  impression,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon 
one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  JcteaR  have  been 
cemented  together  so  |>owcrfully,  as  to  remain 
united.  But  there  are  d^p^es  of  madness  as  of 
folly  :  the  disorderly  jumbling  of  ideas  together  is 
in  some  more,  in  some  less.  In  short,  herein  seems 
to  lie  the  difference  between  idiots  and  madmen, 
that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  80 
make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and  reason 
right  from  them ;  but  idiots  make  verj-  few  or  no 
propositions,  and  reason  scarce  at  all."  • 

Although  this  passage  contains  a  great  portion 
of  truth,  it  leaves  much  of  the  case  of  madmen 
quite  unaccounted  for.  It  is  true  that  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  imaginations  they  lake  fancies  for 
realities,  but  it  is  not  generally  inie  that  they  make 
right  deductions  from  them.  The  case  of  the 
individual  which  has  just  been  detailed,  shows  us  a 

*  Dr.  I'richtird,  c|UOling  thi«  opinion  in  his  Trraliie  on  Dis- 
cues  of  the  (fcrvous  Syttrm,  states  thsl  the  jucigmcnt  or  rexson 
of  alunaiicii  ncrrr  prrTcricd.  ond  considers  its  not  being  sub- 
ject lodisL'nH  u  afibrtling  presumptive  proof  that  iu  cxeniw 
■■  intle-iii-iKJrnt  oP  iho  brain  :  a  aitigiiUr  instiincc  of  erroneoiM 
cotN:lu«)00  in  bo  able  and  accurate  a  writer.  The  judgment  ■« 
but  the  reiuU  of  eoinpariiion  ;  ro(npariiu>n  is  aliernate  aiicmion ; 
Mteniion  is  a  faculty  dependent  on  ibc  brain.  The  truth  a, 
twvrewr,  that  iht  judgment  is  ttlwuifi  perrvrivd  in  insanity, 
■Ithmtgli  ill  difVerent  degrceii. 
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niau  affirmiiig  himself  to  be  delegated  from  God, 
and  invested  with  illimitable  power ;  yet  this  man 
is  obedient  to  others,  and  even  timid  under  restraint. 
His  gestures  and  demeanour,  and  some  of  his 
language,  accord,  in  some  particulars,  with  his 
imaginary  dignity  ;  but  bis  inconsistencies  in  each 
of  these  respects  are  continual.  He  is  evidently 
unable  to  discern  the  incongruity  of  his  dress,  and 
of  the  tasteless  finery  of  his  apartment,  with  the 
functions  and  dignity  wliich  he  assumes  ;  or  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  a  being  who  can  command  all  men 
limiting  his  requisitions  to  the  latest  publications. 
If  madness  consisted  in  reasoning  correctly  from 
false  premises,  many  of  the  most  indefatigable 
among  the  learned  must  be  raiilfCKl  with  lunatics. 
It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Culten,  and  it  is  indis- 
putably true,  that  there  are  more  false  factA  than 
false  theories.  Opinions,  now  fully  proved  to  be 
incorrect,  were  once  credited  on  the  faith  of  nume- 
rous assertions  relating  to  facts  which  never  existed, 
but  which  were  often  imagined,  often  hastily  con- 
cluded to  exist,  and  sometimes  invented.  Very 
able  works  might  be  pointed  out,  which^  from  the 
tilli^-pagc  to  the  concluding  page  of  all,  are  exquisite 
illustrations  of  soimd  and  acute  reasoning  from 
false  prenuses  or  false  facts.  If,  indeed,  a  niadiiuui 
reasoned  as  correctly  as  n  man  in  sound  mind,  and 
only  differed  in  being  uninfomu'd  as  to  fact«,  wc 
could  not  condemn  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  without 
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severity  and  injustice ;  for  why,  if  M-e  admit  that  tie 
reasons  as  welt  as  other  mon,  should  we  expect  him 
to  Ik  wore  infallible  in  his  information.  The 
source  of  the  error  has  been  this.  In  many 
instances  of  madness,  but  by  nu  means  in  all,  the 
reasoning  faculties  arc  not  wholly  lost,  but  they 
lire  exerted  on  factt)  either  crt-ated  by  the  iuiagiua- 
tion  of  the  lunatic,  or  connected  with  diseased 
seusalioii,  which  are  not  compared  with  conrxisting 
facts  : — there  are  several  forms  of  insanity,  depend- 
ing on  diseased  sentiation,  or  diseased  imagination, 
together  with  an  impairment  of  the  comparing 
powers.  Itut  to  found  a  delinition  on  any  one  of 
these  forms  of  iiiiianity,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  forms, 
is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Tn  the  individual  just  mentioned,  there  had  been 
evidently  occasional  delusions  of  sense,  as  when 
the  keeper  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  devil ;  and 
this  delusion  was  uccum|>iniied  by  an  inability 
to  compare  the  figure  and  features  of  the  keeper 
with  the  images  in  his  imagination,  so  as  to  detect 
the  delusion.  If  he  could  have  made  the  compa- 
rison, the  delusion  would  not  have  been  madness. 
Tliv  belief  that  he  hod  seen  Bonaparte  arose  from 
hLn  Inability  to  compare  the  events  of  a  reverie 
with  those  which  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
which  he  hail  either  not  attended  to,  or  could  not 
accurately  recall.  The  defect  of  attention,  or  of 
memory,   led  to   insane    ideas,  by  preventing  a 
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compaii&on  of  realities  with  the  reverie.  He  knew 
that  he  was  under  control,  and  submitted  himself  to 
it;  but  could  not  compare  his  actual  estate,  with  that 
imaginarj'  greatness,  \vhich  he  asserted  to  belong 
to  him.  If  he  talked  like  a  king  at  one  moment, 
he  talked  the  next  moment  like  a  slave;  and  as 
he  could  not  compare,  he  could  not  detect  the  in- 
consistency of  this.  His  mind  then  was  altogether 
impmred:  but  neither  the  delusions  of  sense,  nor 
the  weakness  of  his  attention  and  memory,  nor  the 
irregularity  of  his  imagination,  could  alone  have 
produced  insanity.  These  might  have  accounted 
for  imbecility  of  mind  :  the  insanity  arose  from  their 
being  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  power  of  compar- 
ing one  thing  with  another;  the  delusions  of  sense 
with  objects  present ;  or  past  circumstances,  which 
had  not  been  attended  to,  or  which  he  conld  not 
recall,  with  one  another;  or  things  imagined,  with 
things  real.  If  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  insanity 
in  the  present  ease,  will  the  same  explanation  be 
found  applicable  to  other  cases  ?  Will  it  be  found 
applicable  to  all  cases  1 

Can  we,  then,  approach  any  nearer  lo  a  defini- 
tion  of    Insanity   than   by    saying,  that  it  is  the 

IMPAlRMr-NT  OK  ASV  ONE  OK  MORK  OF  THK  FACULTIES 
OP  THE  MISn,  ACCOMPAMHO  WITH,  OR  INDUCING,  i 
DEFECT  IN  THK  COMPARING  FACULTV  ? 

Supi>oHing  that  this  is  in  reality  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  lunatics,  it  is  evident  that  the  iin{)>ainnent 
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of  the  other  faculties,  and  the  induced  or  ncconi- 
panviug  defect  of  the  comparing  power,  although 
in  some  cases  marlced  on  every  attempt  made  by 
the  lunatic  to  exercise  his  mind,  are  in  other  cases 
only  shown  on  particuliir  subjects : — are  we  then 
justified  in  saying,  that  those  faculties,  including 
the  comparing  faculty,  are  impaired,  which  we 
see  can  sometimes  be  properly  exercised? 

If  we  are  resolved  to  consider  Insanity  as  not 
only  different  in  degree,  but  in  nature,  from  ever>' 
Lighter  impairment  of  mind,  such  a  question,  I  ac- 
knowledge, presents  an  insuperable  difficulty.  The 
difHciUty,  however,  is  at  an  end,  when  we  admits 
what  is  undeniable,  that  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  affected  in  different  cases 
of  insanity,  always  involving  an  impairment  or  loss 
of  conipfirison,  evinced  on  one  or  more  subjects, 
or  on  all  subjects,  acconling  to  the  extent  of  the 
impairment  of  the  other  faculties.  One  man  suffers 
an  impairment  of  sensation,  sees  what  has  no  exist- 
ence, or  hears  sounds  which  arc  unreal ;  and  he 
believes  in  the  reahty  of  his  visions,  and  of  the 
sounds  which  come  to  his  ears.  He  lias,  then,  an 
impairment  of  onv  faculty,  uccompanied  with  a 
dt'fect  in  his  comparing  powers  on  the  subject  which 
tliat  impairment  affects ;  and  on  that  subject  he  is 
not  in  his  sound  miud.  I  lis  memory,  except  of  the 
false  impressions,  his  imagination,  except  as  regards 
his  delusions  of  sense,  are  not  affected :  and  in  all 
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subjects  except  that^  h'e  is  a  reasonable  and  sane 
man.     .\nnther  man  appears  not  to  see  what  is 
present,  or  not  to  hear  what  is  said  to  him,  or  not 
to  know  where  or  with  whom  he  is,  or  how  he  came 
to  be  where  he  is,  or  wherefore  ;  he  has  no  thought 
of  liiti  rehitions,  his  friends,  tlic  occupations  of  his 
former  life  ;  he  imaf^ines  himself  a  great  general, 
or  an  emperor,  or  possessed  of  boundless  wealth, 
or  power;  yet  he  is  poorly  dressed,  his  hands  are 
confined,  he  is  controlled  by  keepers,  sei>arated 
from  all  his  family,  and  in  all  things  jruarded  and 
watched  as  a  prisoner,  or  bs  a  child.     Here  we  hare 
an  afiection  of  all  the  faculticR  of  the  mind,  that  of 
comparison  of  course  included;  and  this  man  is 
nnable  to  exercise  any  of  his  faculties,  or  that  com- 
parison, on  any  subject ;  and  is  therefore  insane  on 
all.     Between  tliis  extreme  case,  and  the  slightest 
case,  there  may  be  many  varieties  of  insanity ; — 
on  one  subject ;  on  two  subjects ;  on  all  the  sub- 
jects of  sense,  and  not  on  those  placed  in  the 
momorj'  before  that  sensorial  delusion  existed ;  or, 
without  delusion  of  sense,  an  excited  imagination ; 
in  fact,  any  nfFcctimi  of  any  one  or  more  faculties, 
which  is  accompanied  by,  or  induces,  a  defect  in 
the  comparing  powera. 

Another  difficulty  may  be  said  to  remain,  namely, 
that  the  definition  of  Insanity,  m  an  impatrmenl 
of  one  or  more  of  the  facut/ies  of  the  tmnd,  atcluding 
or  iaduc'mg  a  dfifeetim  eomparison,  may  he  made  to 
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comprehend  many  cases  in  which  individuals  show 
an  unquestionable  want  of  judgment,  yet  whom  it 
would  be  shucking  to  class,  oven  in  a  definition, 
among  the  insane.  This  difficulty  is  not  in  reality 
very  great,  or  of  great  importance.  In  the  com- 
mon CU80S  of  defective  judgment,  or  erroneous 
opinion,  of  which  few  people  in  the  world  do  not 
now  and  then  exhibit  instances,  there  is  ordinarily 
no  real  inipairment  in  the  mental  faculties,  but 
rather  some  carelessness  or  indolence  in  everting 
them ;  or,  the  comparing  power  alone  is  defective, 
which  defect  <ioQS  not  answer  to  the  definition  of 
insanity.  Two  things  inay  be  the  se(>aratc  objects 
of  attention,  and  thoroughly  attended  to,  yet  not 
readily  compared  together  by  him  who  has  thus 
attended  to  them :  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
two  complex  ideas,  or  two  trains  of  reasoning,  or 
any  other  objects  of  thought.  The  incomplete 
comparison  is  not  madness ;  but  if  the  power  of 
attending  to  the  two  things  is  so  Umitcd  as  to  pre- 
vent comparison,  then,  with  regard  to  such  things, 
the  mind  is  unsound,  and  the  judgment  faulty;  in 
other  words,  there  is  madness.  Again,  in  some 
examples  of  eccentricity,  there  is  no  more  want  of 
power,  than  may  be  supposed  necessarily  to  be 
Implied  by  the  existing  want  of  exertion.  A  man 
dresses  in  a  whimsical  manner,  or  builds  a  whim- 
sical house,  or  rides  in  a  whimsical  carriage.  He 
often  exhibits  a  proof  of  u  defective  understanding 
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by  so  doing ;  but  he  knows  that  he  is  whimsical, 
and  will  hardly  defend  his  o^vn  oddities  seriously. 
Other  forms  of  eccentricity  exist,  arising  from 
some  defective  sensation,  or  from  imjiairinent  of 
memory,  or  from  a  deprax-ed  imagination ;  and 
when  these  lead  to  actions  over  which  the  in- 
di\idual  has  really  no  control,  they  show  that 
the  faculty  of  eonipariKon  is  also  impaired  or 
defective,  and  on  the  subject  of  such  an  eccen- 
tricity there  can  he  no  doubt  the  man  is  insane. 
But  he  is  only  insane  on  the  subject  concerning 
which  lie  is  miable  to  receive  just  sensation,  and 
to  exercise  attention  and  comparison ;  or  con- 
cerning which  his  memory  or  imagination  are 
erroneously  impressed,  and  his  comparison  at  the 
same  time  defective.  A  man  is  obiicrved  to  wrap 
up  Ills  legs  with  extreme  care,  and  to  place 
them  in  a  wooden  box  when  he  drives  out  in 
summer;  he  treads  lightly  wlien  he  walks,  and 
is  very  cai'eful  not  to  come  in  contact  with  tables 
and  chairs :  this  is  eccentric ;  the  man  lias  some 
morbid  sensation  in  his  legs,  which  has  conveyed 
to  him  an  impression  that  they  arc  made  of  butter. 
He  cannot  correct  this  morbid  sensation  by  his 
sight  or  his  touch :  here  then  is  an  imiHiii-ment 
of  the  (acuity  of  sensation,  inducing,  or  cer- 
tainly accoropatned  by,  a  defect  in  the  comparing 
power;  and  the  result  is  insanity  on  this  one 
subject,  but  only  as  r^^ards  the  impression:   the 
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rest  of  his  conduct  is  rational  enough ;  for  butter 
Mill  melt  in  the  sun,  is  not  calculated  to  sustain 
*a  great  weight,  or  to  bear  collision  with  hard 
furniture  with  impiinit)* ;  and  his  precautions  arc 
consistent  with  his  belief. 

The  difficulty,  then,  as  rq^ards  these  lighter 
forms  of  insanity,  is  not  great :  and  certainly  with 
reject  to  all  those  which  lie  on  the  boundary 
Unc  of  sanity  and  insanity,  it  is  not  very  im- 
portant. 1  have  already  observed  more  than  once, 
that  if  the  establish  nieiit  of  the  actual  state  of 
insanity  is  interesting  to  the  medical  practitioner, 
it  is  its  degree  and  its  character  which  alone 
impose  peculiar  responsibility  upon  him.  All  the 
artificial  difficulties  and  ingenious  quibbles  in  the 
world  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  us  with 
respect  to  the  case  jjusl  mentioned.  A  man  may 
fancy  his  legs  to  be  butter,  and  take  all  due 
care  of  them,  without  injury  to  IiiniseU",  liis  family, 
his  property,  or  the  property  and  persona  of 
others,  and  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  If  individuals  have  ever  been 
confined  on  such  pretexts,  such  a  crime  can  hardly 
in  this  country  be  committed  again. 


It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable  to  set 
out  by  stating  the  conclusion  to  which  an 
examination  of  different  degrees  of  departure 
from  sound  mind  had  led  me.     I  conceived  that 
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my  so  doing  would  have  disposed  the  reader  to 
imagine  difficulties,  the  consideration  of  which 
would  have  drawn  him  away  from  the  true  suhject 
of  the  investigation.  I  was  desirous,  also,  not  to 
he  looked  upon  in  the  mere  light  of  an  advocate 
of  a  particular  opinion,  and  disposed  to  see  nottting 
but  what  was  favorable  to  it ;  a  disposition  most 
unfavorable  to  the  discovery  of  trath,  and  par- 
ticularly unworthy  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
profess  to  his  pupils,  in  his  capacity  as  a  public 
teacher,  that  his  highest  ambition  is  to  encoura^ 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  what  in  true  and  useful, 
to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  other  and  meaner 
considerations. 

The  plan  which  I  have  preferred, — that  of 
tracing  mental  impairments  irom  the  sUglitcst  to 
tlie  severest, — even  supposing  my  own  conclusions 
to  be  incorrect,  is  still,  1  think,  that  which  ought 
to  bo  followed  in  such  an  inquir)'.  By  tliis  con- 
sideration of  the  mental  lesions,  one  after  the 
other,  and  by  contrasting  each  of  them  with  sound 
or  healthy  mind,  the  conclusion  has  certainly  to 
me  appeared  inevitable,  that  Insanity  never  exists 
without  sxich  an  impairment  of  one  or  more  of 
the  faculties  of  the  understanding  as  induces,  or 
is  accompanied  by,  some  loss  of  the  power  of 
comparing.  The  justness  of  this  conclusion  may 
now  he  tried  by  selecting  different  examples  of 
insanity,  in  some  of  which  one  facnlty,  in  some 
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many,  are  affected ;  and,  by 
not  tlie  affection  of  one 
.vould  alone  account  for  the 
.^  nether  such  affection  is  only 
isanity  when  the  comparing  power 
injured;  and  whether  the  nature  and 
.  the  insanity  depends,  as  I  have  stated  it 
my  belief  that  it  does,  on  the  nature  or  extent 
tat  injury  or  impairment  of  comiJarison. 
t  will  be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  order 
obscr\'ed  in  the  former  i>arts  of  the  inquiry,  as 
uearly  as  the  complicated  disturbances  existing 
in  most  cases  of  insanity  wilt  permit  us. 

In  a  former  chapter,  many  examples  were  given 
of  the  sensations  being  diseased  or  false ;  but  in 
which  the  patient  knew  them  to  be  so,  and  retained 
his  reason.  Let  us,  in  this  place,  attend  to  some 
of  the  cases  in  which  tJie  sensations  are  morbid, 
and  the  reason  is  aot  retained.  In  numerous 
instances  the  hallucination  of  the  sense  arises  from 
on  imagination  previously  over-excited  ;  that  over- 
excttenicnt  is  disease,  hut  not  madness ;  it  pnuluces 
an  halluciiintion,  but  if  the  haUuciuation  is  known 
to  be  lui  halluL-ination,  still  there  is  no  madness ; 
if  it  is  mistaken  for  reality,  then  the  man  is  mad. 
An  ambitious  j^eneral,  under  Napoleon,  believes  that 
he  hears  the  people  salute  him  as  their  king.  A 
Vendean  commander  sees  Louis  the  Sixteenth  in 
the  i>alcony  of  the  Tuillcries  on  a  Sunday,  and 
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believes  that  tlic  monarch  calls  to  him  by  name, 
and  creates  him  a  marshal  of  France.  An  enthu- 
siastic nmsician  hears  the  singing  of  a  choir  and 
company  of  angels.  In  all  these  cases,  such 
thoufthts  as  perhaps  not  iinfrequently  have  floated 
through  the  mind,  are,  from  some  disturbance  in 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  vlWdly  represented  and 
too  teiiueiously  ri'tuincd.  The  amUitious  general, 
in  his  reveries  of  possible  greatness,  has  often,  it 
may  be,  contemplated,  that  like  his  master,  he 
might  attain  sovereign  power :  tlic  ^'^endean  com- 
mander, exa^erating  his  own  merits,  has  loi^ 
thought  himself  dcscr\'ing  of  high  distinction :  the 
composer  is  familiar  with  harmonious  mental  con- 
ceptions :  but  something  has  happened  to  give  to 
these  imaginations  unusual  strength.  In  each  case 
then,  there  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  nnnd.  But 
it  is  the  insane  belief  which  causes  these  men  to  be 
con^dered  mud.  From  whence  docs  that  insane 
belief  arise  ?  Doubtlesa,  from  a  want  of  the  power 
to  compare  things  which  are,  with  things  which  are 
not  Whether  this  want  of  power  arises  from  the 
force  of  the  morUid  impression,  or  from  the  want 
of  attention  to  present  circumstances,  or  from  the 
defective  manner  in  which  past  things  are  recalled, 
still,  it  is  the  want  of  that  power  which  leads  to 
the  madness.  The  general  hears  the  voices  of  the 
people  :  if  he  looked  out  of  the  window  he  would 
see  that  uo  assembled  crowd  was  there  to  hail  him 
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king.  But  he  cannot  sec  this,  for  his  attention  is 
not  in  his  poner ;  he  can  only  hear  the  solicitations 
of  the  people ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  compare  the 
deception  of  one  sense  with  the  evidence  of  another 
sense ;  and  he  becomes  inevitably  mad.  The 
Vcndcan  commander  sees  the  king  in  the  balcony, 
and  all  the  people  assembled  on  the  same  occasion 
see  the  king  also ;  but  the  Vendean  hears  the  king 
call  to  him ;  which  the  rest  of  the  people  do  not 
bear :  it  is  a  morbid  or  false  impression ;  if  he 
looked  around  liim  he  would  find  that  no  impression 
of  the  king's  words  had  reached  any  ear  but  his; 
but  this  he  cannot  do,  and  he  returns  to  his  house 
full  of  his  new  dignity.  He  does  not  remark  the 
absence  of  any  further  notice  of  him ;  the  silence 
of  the  newspapers ;  the  neglect  of  the  court.  He 
cannot,  perhaps,  remark  these  things,  he  cannot 
attend  to  them,  and  therefore  he  has  nothing  which 
he  can  compare  with  his  hallucination:  he  makes 
no  comparison,  and  he  becomes  a  madman  on  the 
subject  of  the  hallucination. 

The  senses,  we  have  seen,  are  subject  to  varioug 
delusions,  particularly  the  senses  of  sight  and 
healing ;  sometimes  the  sense  of  taste ;  more  rarely 
the  sense  of  touch.  A  thousand  instances  are 
related  of  persons  who  have  imagined  some  change 
to  have  been  vrrought  in  their  appearance  or 
structure.  Men  have  believed  themselves  to  be 
converted  into  teapots ;  into  barrels  which  were 
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rolled  along  the  street ;  or  into  a  town-pump,  to 
which  no  Test  was  gh'cii  from  morning  until  night. 
A  respectable  tradesman  fancied  himself  metamor- 
phosed into  a  seven-shilling  piece,  and  took  the 
precaution  of  going  round  to  those  with  whom  he 
dealt,  requesting,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  if  his 
wife  should  present  him  in  pa)inciit,  they  would 
not  give  change  for  him.  Others  have  imagined 
that  some  animal  had  found  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  or  that  niaity  armed  kniglits  were  hattling 
there ;  and  some  have  thought  themselves  possessed 
of  a  double  set  of  bowels,  productive  of  discordant 
and  highly  inconvenient  movements.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  the  difficulty  of  persuading  a  lunatic 
patient  to  take  medicine  is  remo\'ed  by  his  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  delicious  wine ;  he  then  drinks  it 
with  evident  gratification.  Mr.  Bayle  mentions 
the  case  of  a  lady  who  put  flints  into  alt  she  drank, 
supposing  them  to  be  lumps  of  sugar. 

In  all  these  cases,  for  they  all  admit  of  one 
explanation,  there  Is  first  a  morbid  sensation.  We 
have  seen  that  a  morbid  sensation  does  not  consti- 
tute madness.  But  this  inipainnent  of  sensation 
becomes,  in  certain  cases,  productive  of,  or  accona- 
panied  by,  a  loss  of  the  comparing  power ;  either 
productive  of  the  loss  by  its  force,  or  accompanied 
by  it  in  consequence  of  some  fiirther  disease,  as  of 
the  attention  or  memory-,  and  thert  tliere  is  madness. 
When  a  man  can  see,  hear,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
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Biid  yet  ufTinns  that  lie  is  a  teapot^  it  is  plain  that 
he  cither  has  no  sensation  but  that  which  gives  him 
the  impression  of  being  a  teapot,  or  that  he  cannot 
attend  to  Other  impresiiions  so  us  to  compare  them 
with  that  morbid  impression.  If  comparison  were 
made  by  him,  his  beUef  would  be  at  an  end  ;  for  a 
teapot  neither  eats,  nor  drinks,  nor  sleeps.  A  man 
who,  sitting  quietly  in  his  room,  believes  himself  to 
be  a,  barrel  rolled  along  the  street,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  victim  of  a  morbid  sensation ;  but  if  he 
could  compare  the  sensations  arising  from  the 
objects  actually  around  him,  with  his  morbid  scnsa* 
tions,  he  would  detect  the  delusion,  and  laugh  at 
his  morbid  feehngs.  He  cannot  do  this,  eitlier 
because  he  feels  nothing  but  his  morbid  sensations, 
or  cannot  let  his  attention  rest  on  other  sensations ; 
and,  in  eitlier  case,  he  is  mad,  because  he  cannot 
compare  one  sensation  with  another. 

A  Prince  of  Bourbon  imagined  himself  to  be 
dead,  and  refused  to  cat.  To  prevent  his  dying  of 
starvation,  two  persons  were  introduced  to  him  in 
the  character  of  illustrious  dead  like  himself,  and 
they  invited  him,  after  some  conversation  respecting 
tJic  world  of  shades,  to  dine  with  another  distin- 
guished but  deceased  jwrson.  Marshal  Turenne. 
The  prince  accepted  tliis  polite  invitation,  and  made 
a  very  hearty  diimer.  Kvery  day,  whilst  this  fancy 
pn:vaile<],  it  was  necessary  to  invite  him  to  the 
table  of  some  ghost  of  rank  and  reputation.     Yet 
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in  the  other  common  afTairs  of  life,  the  prince  was 
not  inc'a|)acilated  from  attending  to  his  own  in- 
terests.* Here  was  a  case  of  undoubted  niadii{>£s. 
The  idea  of  being  dead  is  probably  to  be  referred 
to  a  morbid  state  of  sensation :  and  tlie  device 
practised  upon  tlic  prince  was  calculated  to  make 
the  delusion  stronger :  but  the  common  business  of 
life  was  not  neglected ;  it  was  attended  to,  aod 
called,  no  dotdit,  for  the  alternate  exertion  of  every 
faculty  of  the  mind.  But  the  impressions  arising 
from  these  living  occu(>ations  could  never  have 
been  compared,  for  a  moment,  with  the  delusive 
impressions  of  the  dead  man,  or  the  man  in  another 
world ;  for  the  comparison  would  have  shown  their 
incompatibihty,  and  would  have  terminated  the 
delusion.  If  one  thing  had  been  compared  with 
another,  the  madne&s  would  have  been  at  an  end. 

Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  an  hy]»ochondriacal 
student  of  Oxford,  ailer  leading  a  life  of  indolence, 
imagined  he  was  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  ordered 
the  passing-bell  to  be  rung,  that  he  might  hear  it 
before  he  died.  He  had  been  fond  of  bell-ringing 
himself,  and  finding  the  ringing  execrable,  leaped 
out  of  his  supposed  bed  of  death,  and  hastened  to 
the  belfiy,  to  show  how  the  bell  ought  to  be  rung : 
he  then -returned  to  his  room,  that  he  might  die  in 
a  proper  way.     But   the   exercise   taken  on   this 
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occasion  proved  so  beneficial  to  him,  that  he  soon 
recovered  from  his  hypochontlriasis.*  The  sen- 
ions  of  approaching  death,  and  the  exercise  of 
running  to  the  belfry,  were,  in  this  example,  not 
compared  with  each  other  :  the  strength  required 
to  ring  the  bell,  and  the  attention  necessary  for 
ringing  it  properly,  ivurc  disregarded  by  the  student 
He  could  not  attend  to  them,  and  compare  them 
P  mritli  his  morbid  inipression  of  approaching  death  : 
therefore  the  morbid  impression  remained,  and  so 
long  as  it  remained  he  vms  insane.  The  unusual 
circimistancc  of  a  man  ordering  his  own  |>assing- 
bell  to  be  rung,  was  not  attended  to ;  that  is, 
certain  com]>arisuns  were  not  made  which  would 

thave  shown  him  thnt  it  was  unusual.  Yet  his 
sensations  were  not  lost :  he  heard  the  unskilful 
ringing,  and  rose  in  a  passion  to  rectify  it ;  but  he 
could  compare  none  of  these  things  witl»  the  morbid 
sensations  of  imaginary  death. 

In  the  distivbance  of  a  fever,  the  image  of  a 
firiend  is  seen  sitting  by  the  patient's  bed,  and  the 
soothing  tones  of  his  voice  arc  heard ;  but  the 
patient  stretches  out  his  hand,  and  finds  that  no 
hand  meets  his,  and  that  the  chair  is  empty.  The 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  compared  with 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  'hearing, 
and  the  delusion  is  at  an  end.     Cases  have  been 
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observed  in  which,  the  delusion  not  imposing  on 
the  mind,  patients  have  been  amused  to  find  the 
solitude  of  their  sick  chamber  relieved,  at  the  time 
of  every  evening  exacerbation,  by  a  party  of  friends,  J 
the  pre«ence  o{  whom  was  known  to  be  a  mere 
hallucination.  It  is  when  the  delusion  is  Btronger, 
or  the  comparison  of  other  circumstances  with  it 
imperfect,  that  madness  begins;  and  the  patient, 
like  the  man  mentioned  by  Dr.  Prichard,  will 
reply  to  the  sjiectre  which  appears  to  him,  and 
at  the  ne\t  moment  speak  rationally  to  persons 
i-eally  present.* 

When  more  senses  than  one  are  affected  with 
dehisions,  the  danger  of  insanity  is  greater,  bc- 
caiuse  the  possibilities  of  comparison  are  narrowed 
A  man's  sense  of  touch  itiay  be  so  depraved  as  to 
make  him  unable  to  distinguish  square  from 
round;  but  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  evidence  of 
those  about  him,  keeps  him  from  error.  If  the 
sense  of  sight  deceived  him  in  the  same  way,  he 
could  not  well  believe  those  around  him.  Two 
senses,  tlie  comparison  of  which  guarded  him  in 
the  first  case,  conspire  to  deceive  liim  in  tlie 
second ;  and  prevent  the  comparison  which  would 
save  him  from  deception ;  he  is  therefore  rattier 
likely  to  conclude  that  those  about  him  are  wrong, 
and  that  he  is  right.    A  foreign  author,  who  has 
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coHi'ctcd  many  t-urious  examples,*  relates  one  of  a 
yoi)n}i;  lful>%  ill  wliom  the  senses  of  sig}it.  hearing, 
and  touch,  were  simuUanco\tsl}'  affected  vnth  delu- 
sion ;  but  who  yet,  after  much  effort  made  in  tho 
comparison  of  other  circumstances,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  evidence  of  other  persons  was  to 
l>e  preferred  to  her  own ;  and  thus  escaped 
insanity. 

M.  Falret,  in  his  work  on  Suicide,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  lady  who,  when  she  merely  loo/ted  at  her 
skin,  often  thought  it  scaly,  like  the  skin  of  a  tish, 
but  used  immediately  to  rectify  this  false  sensation 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  sense  was  unim- 
[>aired.  Here  then,  was  a  morbid  sensation,  recti- 
fied by  the  act  of  coni{>arison.  If  the  power  of 
comparing  had  not  remained  with  her,  she  woidd 
have  been  mad  ^vith  respect  to  the  state  of  hw 
skin. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  was  tho  subject  of  a  false 
sensation,  representing  to  him  the  edge  of  an 
innnediatc  and  fearful  precipice.  To  allay  his 
apprehension  of  falling  down  it,  his  attendants 
were  accustomed  to  place  a  chair  near  him,  in  the 
direction  or  situation  of  the  supposed  precipice; 
and  he  then  compared  what  was  done  with  what 
ap{ieared  to  him,  and  drew  the  just  conclusion  that 
a  chair  could  not  stand  upon  air,  beyond  the  brink 
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of  a  precipice,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not  iu 
real  danger.  As  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  this,  for 
he  could  not  always  do  it,  he  waii  enabled  to  get 
the  better  of  the  hallucination ;  whenever  the 
comparison  could  not  be  made,  the  delusion  yet 
remaining,  be  was  not  sane  on  the  subject  of  the 
precipice. 

In  many  of  the  instances  of  a  false  sensation 
leading  to  madness,  the  sensation  itself  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  else,  or 
rectified  by  any  comparison  :  for  exaini>ie,  wliure  a 
man,  guilty  of  some  concealed  crime,  hears  a  voice 
accusing  him  of  it.  He  can  exercise  his  other 
senses  perfuctly,  but  still  he  hears  the  voice,  and 
he  believes  in  it :  be  believes  it  to  be  a  super- 
natural communication,  and  tlierefore  compartson 
with  any  natural  object  or  sensation  proves 
nothing  with  respect  to  it  A  man  may  be  mad 
on  that  point  alone,  and  his  madness  may  be  of  no 
consequence  to  himself  or  others.  It  is  only  when 
he  shows  his  madness  in  other  actions,  which 
actions  manifest  a  loss  of  the  comparing  '])ower,  in 
what  relates  to  those  oilier  circumstances,  tliat  he 
is  deemed  mad.  But  in  both  cases,  it  is  the  want 
of  the  efficacy  of  comparison  wliich  causes  the 
madness.  Ur.  Johnson  believed  that  at  one  time 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  deceased  mother  calling 
to  him,  "  Sam,  Sam ! "  He  beUcved  that  his 
mother  called  to  him  from  the  other  world.     It 
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was  UReless  to  say  to  him  that  a  voice  could  not  be 
so  heard;  he  believed  that  it  could.  Unless 
therefore  we  believe  that  the  dead  may  conununi- 
cate  with  the  living,  (which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny.)  we  must  say  that  this  was  an  insane  belief. 
If  it  bad  influenced  his  conduct  I'emarkably,  it 
would  have  produced  those  disproportionate  or 
inconsistent  actions,  which  arise  from  imiierfcct 
compaiisons,  and  which  indicate  an  unsound 
judgmenL 

\Vhen  Cowper  describes  his  mental  infirmities, 
or  at  least  tho  lighter  part  of  them,  with  that 
graceful  humour  which  was  so  often  lost  in  total 
gloom ;  when  he  concludes  his  dismal  story  by 
saying,  "  I  am  under  a  tub,  from  wliicb  tub, 
accept  my  best  love;"  we  feel  that  this  was  not 
the  dangerous  stage  of  his  malady  :  that  though  he 
had  a  morbid  sensation,  it  wa:^  corrected  by  other 
sensations  being  compared  with  it:  and  was  in 
some  degree  a  subject  of  amusement  to  the  pntient 
bimsclf.  But  when  a  youth  who  had  behaved  ill 
to  his  parents,  as  in  a  case  nicntioned  by  M.  Baylc, 
was  endeavouring  to  read  a  novel,  and  could  only 
read  Uic  words,  "  thou  art  an  ungrateful  and  an 
unnatural  son,"  and,  resisting  ttiat  impression  for 
some  time,  at  length  became  insane ;  then  there 
ins  a  loss  of  sensations  combined  with  a  morbid 
sensation,  of  which  the  result  was  an  impossibility 
of  comparison.     He  could  not  see  the  printed  words 
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in  the  book  before  him,  and  compare  tliem  \rilh 
the  written  words  of  his  troubled  conscience. 
When  Colonel  Gardiner,  meditating  an  immorat 
act,  believed  that  he  saw  a  figure,  and  heard  a 
voice ;  he  either  really  experienced  a  supernatural 
communication,  or  was  the  victim  of  his  imagina- 
tion :  if  the  tatter,  it  so  over|>owcred  his  sense  of 
tilings  actually  before  him,  as  to  prevent  their  being 
compared  >vith  the  delusion,  so  as  to  detect  it  as  a. 
mere  delusion.  The  madne&s  ended  there,  and 
the  result  was  his  conversion  to  a  more  reg\dar 
life.  His  power  of  comparing  other  circumstances 
one  with  another  renmined  unimpaired ;  he  liad 
no  other  sensorial  hallucinations,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
sound  mind.  The  same  kind  of  impression  has 
often  left  the  mind  insane,  that  is,  has  leit  it  in  » 
state  in  which  cither  the  senses  were  inaccurate,  or 
the  iniiigination  excited,  or  the  memory  impaired, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  making  correct 
comparisons  lost.  The  lustorj'  of  religious  citthu- 
siasm  contains  numerous  examples  of  these  ef- 
fects ;  and  narrati\'cs  of  a  very  striking  character 
might  be  introduced  to  exemplify  the  power  of  an 
alanned  conscience  in  producing  similar  effects. 
The  whispers  of  that  monitor  have  become  audible 
in  many  instances,  in  a  sense  which  could  hardly 
be  called  figurative ;  and  crimes,  of  which  almost 
the  very  consciousness  had  been  successfiilly 
kept  down  for  years,  have  been  declared  under 
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the  influence  of  these  impressions,  at  the  risk  of 
the  wonit  consequences ; — thing:^  which  must  be 
quite  intelligible  even  to  those  whose  consciences 
are  troubled  mth  no  crime  of  magnitude,  if  they 
art*  in  the  habit  of  practising  self-examination,  and 
rcfiisc  to  yield  themselves  to  every  temptation 
without  resistance. 

Of  this  form  of  madness  Shakspeare  has  given 
us  a  remarkable  illustration,  which,  although  that 
immortal  poet  has  frequently  been  referred  to  by 
writers  on  the  subject  of  mental  disorder,  has  not, 
I  think,  attracted  attention.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
most  accunite,  and  one  of  the  most  comi>1ete.  It 
is  presented  in  the  character  of  Macbeth ;  in 
which,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  meant  to  delineate  the  influence  of  strong 
emotions,  although  of  a  very  different  kind,  on 
minds  unequal  to  bear  them.  In  both  cases, 
disorder  of  the  mind  is  produced,  but  the  species 
of  disorder  is  very  diHerent  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  play  of  Macbeth,  Shaksjieare  has  availed 
himself,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  of  that  dread 
of  supernatural  appearances  which  seems  to  be 
natural  to  man ;  but  in  1  Ian\let.  the  a])|>earance 
of  a  ghost  is  presented  to  several  witnesisus, 
and  to  several  at  the  same  time ;  at  least  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play.  In  Macbeth,  certain 
appcurnnccs  arc  presented  to  Macbeth  alone, 
which  are  invisible  to  others.     The  apiwarance  of 
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Ilaiiquo's  ghost,  at  the  supper-table,  is  hut  the 
creation  of  Macbeth's  troubled  conscience,  and  not 
seen  by  tlic  guests  or  by  his  less  remorseful  wife. 
On  a  former  occasion,  and  before  the  murder  of  the 
king,  whilst  Macbeth  is  meditating  that  murder, 
an  act  in  itself  horrible,  and  especially  contrary  to 
the  natural  character  of  Macbeth  himself,  he  begins 
to  be  the  subject  of  sensorial  delusion ;  and  when 
the  ap])€Brance  of  a  dagger  is  represented  to  him 
in  the  air,  he  addru-sses  it  in  that  soliloquy  wliich 
singularly  illustrates  the  stiiigglc  between  sanity 
and  uisanity.  The  exactness,  or  ratlier  the  minute- 
ness of  the  illustration,  justifies  a  quotation  of 
several  of  those  beautiful  lines. 

When  the  dagger  first  appears  to  him,  although 
appjirently  sensible  that  it  is  a  delusion,  he  attempts 
to  seize  it,  and  failing  to  do  so,  says 

*'  I  have  thcc  not,  nnd  yd  I  mo  Omx  itOI. — 
Art  thou  not.  ratal  visioD,  Hensible 
To  fi:clin<;,  aa  to  sight  T  or  art  thou  but 
A  dnf{f;cr  of  tb«  mind,  a  Inlic  crcntton, 
Proceeding  from  the  liest  ojipressed  hraiof" 

The  exercise  of  one  sense  to  correct  the  siispiciow 
evidence  of  another^  the  comparison,  and  the 
questionuig  which  follows,  are  very  striking.  As 
Macbeth  proceeds,  it  will  be  observed,  that  he  i» 
struggling  to  exercise  the  comparison,  which  will 
prevent  his  belief  in  the  delusion ;  and  that  when 
he  becomes  fully  able  to  do  it,  he  triumphs  over 
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the  delusive  appearance.  The  stnigg^le  is  begun  in 
the  lines  ab-ead)'  quoted :  it  is  continued  in  the 
following  :— 

"  I  tee  thee  yet,  in  lurm  as  pulpable 
A*  ikia  wfaicK  nnw  I  draw. 
Thou  tiiardmls't  itn-  llic  way  tliat  t  wa«  S°*"K' 
Anil  sucli  an  insIrumt-Tit  I  was  to  um:. 
Mine  tyn  arc  made  (bi<  Ibols  o'  the  olhcr  icowt, 
Or  else  worth  all  tiic  real." 

Here  we  observe  that  the  delusion  is  powerful, 
but  that  Macbeth  comjiareb  it  with  the  reality  of 
his  own  da^er :  he  is  evidently  connecting  the 
appearance  with  the  cause  of  it ;  with  his  actual 
intentions ;  and  menially  accounting  for  it,  by 
associating  it  with  his  hidden  thoughts;  yet  he 
reasons  with  himself  concerning  the  possibility  of 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  being  finer  and  truer  than 
any  other  evidence,  or  the  greater  probability  that 
by  his  state  of  commotion,  and  his  disturbed  feel- 
ings, his  eyes  are  made  "  the  fools  o'  the  other 
senses."  In  this  i>tate  of  agitation,  the  vision 
iissumes  some  variety,  whilst  it  maintains  its  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  the  words  which  follow  show  us  that 
the  mental  process,  the  reasonings^  the  comparisons 
which  Macbeth  has  made,  effect  a  final  triumph 
over  the  delusion  : — 


"Ikc  thcttill; 

And  on  thy  blndr  and  dudgeon,  gout*  of  blood. 
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the  delusive  appearance.  The  stni^le  is  begun  in 
the  lines  already  quoted :  it  is  continued  in  the 
fullowing : — 

"  I  tee  tbcc  yet.  in  forni  u  palpoblc 
Ab  this  w)iicl)  now  I  draw. 
Thoii  niarslinU't  inc  (he  way  lliat  I  wu  (toing; 
And  Buch  an  iiDiiTuineni  I  was  to  uw. 
Mine  eyes  an:  made  (he  fools  o'  llie  otlier  senses, 
Of  else  worth  all  the  rest." 

Here  wc  obscr^'c  that  the  delusion  is  {xxwcrful, 
but  that  Macbeth  compares  it  with  the  reality  of 
his  own  dagger :  he  is  evidently  connecting  the 
appearance  with  the  cause  of  it;  witli  his  actual 
intentions ;  and  mentally  accounting  for  it,  by 
associating  it  with  his  hidden  thoughts;  yet  he 
reasous  with  luinself  concerning  the  possibiUty  of 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  being  finer  and  truer  tlian 
any  other  evidence,  or  the  greater  probability'  that 
by  his  state  of  comniotion,  and  his  disturbed  feel- 
ings, his  eyes  are  made  "the  fools  o'  tlje  other 
bcnscs."*  In  this  state  of  agitation,  the  vision 
assume!!  some  variety,  whilst  it  maintains  its  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  the  words  which  follow  show  us  that 
the  mental  process,  the  reasonings,  the  comparisons 
which  Macbeth  has  made,  effect  a  final  triumph 
over  the  delusion : — 


"  I  sec  the  Mill; 

And  <Ni  (liy  tilode  and  du<1f^on,  gouia  of  blood, 
T 
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the  delusive  appearance.  The  stru^le  is  begun  in 
the  lines  already  quoted :  it  is  continued  in  the 
following  '„— 

"  I  ae«  tliee  yet,  in  Toni)  u  paiiHible 
Am  tluii  wluch  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marihalt't  me  ih«  way  that  I  wm*  going : 
Anil  Niicli  a»  iimrumciK  I  wbk  io  uw. 
Minr  t-ytTB  art-  niailc  tlie  foots  o'  the  other  icnsct, 
Or  cW  worth  nil  the  rest." 

Here  we  observe  that  the  delusion  is  powerful, 
but  tliat  Macbeth  compares  it  with  the  reality  of 
Ills  own  dagger :  he  is  evidently  connecting  the 
appearance  with  the  cause  of  it ;  with  liis  actual 
intentions ;  and  mentally'  accounting  for  it,  by 
associating  it  with  his  hidden  thoughts;  yet  he 
reasons  with  himself  concerning  the  possibility  of 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  being  finer  and  truer  than 
any  other  evidence,  or  the  greater  probability  that 
by  his  state  of  commotion,  and  his  disturbed  feel- 
ings, his  eyes  are  made  "  the  fools  o'  the  other 
senses."  In  this  state  of  agitation,  the  vision 
assumes  some  variety,  wliilst  it  maintains  its  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  the  words  which  follow  show  us  that 
the  mental  process,  the  reasonings,  the  comparisons 
which  Macbeth  has  made,  effect  a  final  triumph 
over  the  delusion  : — 


"  I  sec  tlie  still : 

And  on  thy  Uadr  anil  dudgron,  gatiis  of  blood, 
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miidi  was  not  ato  bi-foie.. 


'There't  no  tmeii  tkln, 


It  is  the  blocKly  Uuniness  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  fy«," 


'g- 


HalhicinaHoii!:    arc   ROinctime^;   limited    to    thr 
prevention  of  true  sensation,  no  other  sensation 
being  substituted  for  that  which  ought  to  be  expe- 
rienced;  and  this  variety  of  deception  confirms 
the  notion  of  comparison  being  a.s  mnch  impeded,  tn 
some  of  the  ca^ics  already  mentioned,  by  the  absence 
of  true,  as  by  the  presence  of  false  sensations.     /\n 
old  French   officer,  who    had  not  succeeded    in 
reconciling  himself  to  the  almost  dramatic  changes 
incidental  to  the  first  abdication   of  Napoleon,  on 
turning  one  morning  towards  the  Place  Vendome, 
was  unable  to  see  the  column  there  erected  to 
commemorate  tlie  glory  of  French  anns.     Exceed- 
ingly astonished  hy  its  disapiJcarancc,  he  looked 
for  it  verj'  attentix'ely,  but  still  in  vain  ;  no  column 
could  he  see.     The  veteran  concluded  it  had  bofn 
destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
straightway  ]H)sted  himself  upon  the   Pont  Louis 
Seize,  and  stoutly  defended  the  passage  of  it   for 
some  time  against  the  quiet  citizens,  who  wished 
to  cross  it,  and  whom  he  mistook  for  insurgents. 
The  impainnent  of  scnsatiou  led  in  Uus  cast-  to 
erroneous  conclusions  or  judgments,  hy  the  direct 
abstraction  of  part  of  tlie  materials  for  correct  com- 
parison.   The  mind  then  became  impix'sswl  wilJi 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  natural  danger  as,  acting  on 
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it  a(\er  previous  disturbance,  further  impaired  sen- 
sation, and  disabled  the  old  ofiicer  from  remarking 
the  peaceable  demeanour  of  tlie  markct^jeople 
and  others  on  the  tiridfi^e ;  which  demeanour  would 
have  been  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  insur- 
gency, if  it  had  been  seen  and  compared  with  the 
furmcrbelief  of  existuig  popular  commotion. 

It  may  often  be  difficult  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
to  decide  whether  the  sensation  is  bipairvd,  or  the 
fjowcr  of  attending  to  it;  but  the  effect  is  always 
the  same :  that  which  is  not  seen,  or  that  which 
i£  not  attentively  seon,  cannot  be  compared  witli 
any  thing  eUe ;  and  the  want  of  tliat  comparison 
leads  to  erroneous  decisions,  and  these  decisions, 
thus  arising,  are  the  results  of  an  unsound  mind. 
M^hen  a  madman  is  uxposcd  to  cold  without  com- 
plaining, it  is  not  easy  to  say  ivhether  he  feck  the 
cold,  or  whi-ther  he  pay.s  little  attention  to  it.  The 
probability  is  that  he  does  not  feel  it  acutely:  for 
if  the  degree  of  cold  is  much  increased,  the  saiue 
Fnadnmn  will  complain  of  it ;  it  excitiis  his  attention, 
and  tomtcnts  him.  A  lunatic  looks  nt  his  friend, 
and  mistaken  him  for  an  enemy,  lie  sees  'hifi 
friend,  or  :it  least  b(>  sees  tin;  Rgurc  of  an  individual 
before  him  ;  but  he  either  docs  not  see  the  true 
features  nf  his  friend,  or  cannot  direct  his  attention 
to  them  so  as  to  recognise  him ;  that  is,  so  as  to 
r'HHnpiire  the  known  features  with  the  memory  of 
tile  [wrson  known,  or  the  features  actually  before 
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him  with  those  of  his  enemy,  which  are  in  his 
mind.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  mistake  arises 
from  the  want  of  comparison,  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned either  by  sensation  being  defective,  or  by 
attention  being  imperfect ;  or  by  sensation  being 
deluded;  or  by  a  combination  of  these  defects. 

A  madman  will  rccogniso  his  friend  who  visits 
him  in  his  confinement,  and  will  inquire  after  many 
of  his  family,  or  mention  several  circumstances 
which  formerly  happened ;  but  he  will  suddenly 
fix  his  eyes  upon  his  fi"iend's  walking  stick,  tell 
him  that  that  sword  will  not  protect  him,  that 
his  rival  is  pushing  on  against  him  upon  a  black 
horse,  with  a  large  army,  and  that  he  will  to- 
morrow fight  and  lose  his  crown.*  He  cannot 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  his  too  Wvid  thoughts 
among  the  realities  of  hfc :  he  cannot  command 
his  attention;  it  is  continually  seduced  from  what 
is  real  to  what  is  imagiiiary :  and  not  being 
able  to  command  his  attention,  he  caimot  exercise 
the  altentate  attention  which  would  lead  to  com- 
parison, and  his  discourse  becomes  founded  on 
things  unseen  and  unfelt  by  others,  and  is  irra- 
tional. 

The  diminished  power  of  attention  may  be 
variously  shown.  Dr.  Burrows  mentions  the  case 
of  a   gentleman  who    coiUd   attend  to    persons 
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stiiBciently  to  recognise  them,  and  who  was  for 
a  short  time  equal  to  the  cfTort  of  conversing  with 
them  :  he  would  begin  pretty  well,  or  could  make 
a  good  exclamation,  or  succeed  in  an  oath,  but 
he  could  not  sufficiently  command  liis  attention 
to  go  on  talking;  and  after  saying  a  few  words 
he  would  repeat  "  Glory,  glory ! — glorious,  glo- 
rious!" and  nothing  more;  being  moreover  greatly 
displeased  by  the  evident  stupidity  of  his  hearers 
with  respect  to  his  precise  meaning.*  Tins 
lamentable  defect  had  been  produced  by  an  attack 
of  paralysis.  The  circumstance  last  mentioned,  that 
of  the  patient's  irritation  when  he  found  he  was  not 
understood,  showed  that  not  only  was  he  unable  so 
to  attend  as  to  use  the  words  he  wished,  but  also  that 
he  was  disabled,  by  the  same  want  of  attention, 
from  perceiving  that  the  words  which  he  used  were 
words  not  expressive  of  his  mt-aning.  He  could 
not  compare  the  words  used,  nith  those  meant  to 
be  used,  because  he  could  not  attend  to  them, 
and  the  want  of  comparison  made  him  insane 
on  this  particular  point ;  made  him  suppose  tliat 
he  used  words  which  he  did  not  use,  and  led  liim, 
tlierefore,  to  be  angry  when  he  perceived  that  he 
was  not  understood. 

Whatever   example    of  insanity    we    take,    we 
find  something  of  the  same  kind  produced.     One 
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faculty  may  be  impaired,  or  more  than  one,  but 
the  impainiient  of  comparison  is  always  risible, 
and  I  should  add,  always  essential  to  the  mad- 
ness. A  lunatic  who  is  half  naked,  '>'''>£  ><>  h>^ 
straw,  takes  a  sudden  fancy  to  hts  visiter,  and 
professes  his  desire  to  take  a  walk  into  llie  town 
with  liirn  :  he  is  vei-y  urgent  to  have  pcmiiasion 
from  the  kee[)er  to  do  so,  but  omits  all  con- 
sideration of  his  toilette :  if  he  is  ]>ermitte<I,  he 
will  w:ilk  out  half  dressed,  and  just  as  he  has 
\e(i  his  straw.  Hiii  senses  cither  convey  to  him 
no  information  respecting  his  ap|)carHnco,  or  his 
attention  caimot  be  given  to  the  information, 
so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  design  of  appeariiif; 
in  the  streets :  [lerhaps  he  has  no  memory  of  tlie 
ordiimry  h:ibit$  of  dress,  and  is  also  insensible  to 
the  diiference  betwc*en  your  dress  and  his  want 
of  Arem.  He  appenra  to  know  that  he  is  in 
eonfincmcnt,  for  he  asks  permission  to  walk  out : 
but  he  has  no  recollection,  it  would  accm,  of  the 
cause  of  his  confinement,  or  of  his  previous  habits, 
so  as  to  compare  these  things  with  the  proba- 
bility of  his  being  permitted  to  go  out  whilst  in 
his  present  condition. 

An  ambitious  female  patient  sits  up  in  her  bed, 
and  in  her  cell,  and  imagines  hereelf  to  be  a  queen. 
She  receives,  and  dictates  to,  people  of  rank  and 
title;  her  manner  is  imperious,  and  her  commands 
are  peremptory  ;  or  she  is  condescending  and  attUble, 
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converses  with  the  learned,  smiles  protectiiigly  on 
the  young  and  iiiexperiejiced,  and  is  courteoiu  and 
kind  to  the  old.  She  is  yet  content  to  remain 
in  her  cell,  and  in  her  bed,  and  in  solitude  broken 
only  hy  the  nurse,  or  by  an  occasioiuil  visiter. 
A  <)ueeii  in  imofpnatiou,  she  never  attempts  to 
leave  her  a|jartmeiiU  The  imperfect  attention, 
the  ini}>aircd  luemoiy,  the  deluded  Keitse.  and  the 
total  loss  of  comparing  power  resulting  from  these 
imperfections,  are  all  here  distinctly  marked. 

A  dnmnner,  greatly  addicted  to  drinking,  at 
lost  became  permanently  deranged.*  He  was 
received  into  an  asylum,  but  supposed  himself 
to  he  with  his  regiment,  and  was  frequently  under 
great  anxiety  and  alarm  for  the  loss  of  his  drum, 
which  he  imagined  had  been  stolen  and  sold. 
He  made  no  objection  to  taking  physic,  for  be 
fancied  it  was  spirituous  liquor.  After  a  time,  he 
beUeved  himself  to  be  a  Utile  child,  spoke  to  those 
about  him  as  his  playfellows,  and  seemed  to  recall 
the  scenes  of  his  early  life.  The  want  of  correct 
sensation  or  attention,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
did  not  pi-rceivc  that  hu  was  not  with  his  regiment, 
and  not  called  upon  to  do  any  duty  ;  the  impaired 
tnenu>ry,  in  consequence  of  which,  iu\A  of  a 
suggestion   of    tlie  imagination,  he  believed  bis 
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drum  to  have  been  stolen ;  the  depraved  sense  or 
inaccurate  attention,  whicli  occa»oned  his  medicine 
to  be  looked  upon  as  gin  or  brandy ;  the  liirther 
depravement  of  genera!  sensation,  with  partial  loss 
of  memory,  and  complete  loss  of  attention  to  his 
own  appearance,  in  consequence  of  H'liicli  he 
fancied  himself  to  be  a  child ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  so  many  Ulustratiuns  of  various 
impainncnbi  of  the  faculties  leading  to  insanity,  by 
presenting  obstacles  to  the  act  of  com[>arison. 

A  young  clergj-man,  when    on    the  point    of 
marriage,  received  part  of  the  charge  of  a  gun 
in   his  forehead.      He  was  for  some  days  in  a 
dangerous   state,  and  when  ho  began  to  recover, 
it  was  perceived  that  he   had-  become  deranged 
in  his  intellects.     From  that  time  until  he  was 
eighty   years  of  age,  when  he  died,  he  talked  of 
nothing  but  his  approaching  wedding,  and   was 
impatient    for    the    arrival    of  the    happy    day; 
believing  himself,  even  iu  his  old  age,  still  young 
and  active,   and   fit  to  be  a  bridc^oom.     The 
wound  had  in  this  case  produced  some  change  in 
the   nen'ous    organization,    preventing,   from   the 
time  of  its  reception,  the  accession  of  any  ncvr 
idea :  nothing  was  ever  more  received  which  coulJ 
be  compared  with  tlie  past,  nothing  added  to  tltt; 
stores  of  memory  to  be  compared  with  fonner 
accumulations ;  consequently,  nothing  to  mark  the 
flight  of  time :  and  nothing  was  perceived  of  all 
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those  circumstances,  which,  if  seen  find  compared 
with  the  single  impression  seemingly  remembered, 
would  have  shown  that  since  it  was  made  years 
had  pasjic-d  away,  and  had  wrought  their  usual 
changes. 

In  the  wards  or  grounds  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  we 
often  sec  individuuls  with  the  air  uf  men  engaged 
in  a  multiplicity  of  affairs.  A  mined  man  imagines 
himself  a  wealthy  merchant ;  the  spot  of  ground 
which  he  selects  for  his  promenatle,  he  asserts  to 
be  the  Exchange,  and  he  is  beset  witli  men  of 
business,  all  importimate,  all  seeking  his  attention 
on  important  matters,  so  that  he  uses  violent 
gesticulations,'  meaning  to  keep  off  the  crowd, 
and  drive  away  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  impede 
his  steps.  It  is  often  impossible  for  an  observer 
to  discover  whether  or  not  this  man  has  figures 
before  him,  through  a  morbid  state  of  sensation, 
or  whether  his  lively  imagination  of  figures  merely 
impedes  his  sense  of  the  place  in  which  he  actually 
is,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  really  with  him. 
But  it  is  plain,  thai  in  cither  case,  he  is  affected 
to  the  degree  which  prevents  a  comparison  of 
places  and  persons  and  voices,  imagined  or  repre- 
sented by  a  delusion  of  sight  and  hearing,  with 
tlie  place  in  which  he  is  confined,  the  keepers 
who  watch,  the  other  lunatics  who  disregard,  or 
the  \isitcrs  who  idly  or  curiously  observe  his 
impatient  actions,  and  his  ceaseless  exertion.     In 
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both  cases,  the  madness  is  induced  by  the  power  of 
comparing  being  lost.  He  either  do«s  not  see 
what  is  around  him,  or,  seeing  it,  cannot  so  attend 
to  it  as  to  compare  it  with  morbid  sensations,  or 
mere  fancies ;  he  either  does  not  kiiow^  that,  instead 
of  merchants,  he  is  surrounded  by  miserable  mad- 
men, and  that  all  his  toil  ends  in  nothing  when  the 
clay  is  done,  or,  knowing  these  things,  he  cannot 
perceive  the  inconsistency  of  them  with  his 
imaginations:  he  cannot  perceive  the  inconsistency, 
because  he  cannot  compare  ;  and  from  this  want 
of  comparison,  he  becomes,  and  ho  remains, 
insane. 

I  had  once  for  a  neighbour  a  lady,  who  had 
an  inconvenient  fancy  which  chiefly  uifected  her 
in  the  quiet  houre  of  the  night,  when  she  supposed 
herself  to  be  exercising  the  vigilant  and  useful, 
but  soincvvhat  vociferous,  occu[xition  of  a  parisli 
schooLmisti'ess.  The  chairs  and  tables  were  her 
scholars,  and  often,  as  scholars  arc  wont  to  be, 
re&actory ;  negligent  of  learning,  and  inclined  to 
deride  the  sclioolmistress,  and  make  grimaces  at 
her.  To  correct  these  disorders,  so  much  beating 
became  necessary,  as  to  become  a  source  of  great 
disturbance,  and  occasionally  of  some  alarm  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
force  of  fancy,  or  a  morbid  state  of  sensation. 
was  bere  creative  of  false  appearances;  she  had 
no  |>ower  of  directing  her  attention  to  Uie  pastiivc 
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funitttire  ol"  lit-r  solitary  room,  to  the  absence  of 
tittle  boys  aiul  girls,  or  to  the  time,  which  was 
■light.  Her  ineinor)-  was  uIho  imjwirej,  for  she 
had  never  been,  and  was  never  likely  to  become,  a 
(Ntrisli  schoolmistress.  These  defects,  preventing  a 
comparison  of  things  present  and  remembered, 
with  things  fancied,  produced  that  permanent  stale 
-  of  delusion,  which  was  madness. 

We  have  read  of  hyiJochondriacs  so  unhappily 
aifectcd  by  the  prevalence  of  an  east  wind,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  sensible  of  the  discomforts 
of  heavy  rain  and  dirty  streets,  as  to  give  way  to 
the  fancy  of  their  being  metamorphosed  into  ani- 
mals of  the  cfl-tribc.  grovelling  tlieir  nuiddy  way 
at  the  bottom  of  a  turbid  stream.  \>''hen  such  a 
fancy  first  creeps  into  the  mind  of  the  hypochon- 
driacal |)erson,  it  is  hut  a  kind  uf  indulgence  of  the 
ill-humour  which  an  unpK>asant  combination  of 
external  circmnstances  has  brought  upon  him  :  he 
knows  that  his  feelings  arc  morbid,  he  has  not  lost 
his  consciousness  of  tlie  nature  of  his  ohti  existence, 
his  sensations  are  nut  so  oppressed  as  to  prevent 
just  comparisons,  and  he  is  not  mad.  But  the 
morbid  seiisatiun  becomes  stronger,  and  attention 
to  other  sensations  becomes  less  in  his  power  :  he 
mistakes  his  fellow-men  for  fcltow-ccls.  Now,  he 
is  so  far  affected,  that  he  cannot  make  correct 
comparisoob ;  and  he  is  insane. 

t  used  occoMOually  to  visit  a  clergyman  who 
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imai^ned  himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  which 
acted  upon  liiin  hy  magnetic  agency.  He  believed 
his  clothes  to  be  impregnated  with  powers  capable 
of  acting  bancfully  on  his  body  and  on  his  mind. 
He  requested  his  visiters  not  to  regard  the  agitation 
of  his  voice,  (which  he  said  was  thus  produced,) 
but  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  Iiis  words,  and 
having  ensured  attention,  he  would  warn  them  of 
their  dangerous  situation,  in  a  house  abounding 
with  trap-doors,  uiidemiined  by  caves  and  hollows, 
through  which  magnetic  power  was  conveyed,  and 
by  which  a  capability  was  imparted  of  con^'ersing 
with  "  several  of  tlie  nobility,  some  members  of 
[>arliamcnt,  and  many  of  bis  own  relations  who 
were  in  the  lower  rooms."  And  tliis  he  would 
say  with  unequivocal  indications  of  apprehension. 
In  this  case,  there  were  many  morbid  sensations, 
and  apparently  such  a  loss  of  memorj'  combined 
with  them  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  comparison 
of  fancies  with  realities. 

Dr.  Dan\'in  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  a 
fatal  morbid  impression  in  his  Zoonomia.  The 
subject  of  this  also  was  a  clergyman;  who,  being 
in  a  convivial  party,  heedlessly  swallowed  the  seal 
of  a  letter  :  one  of  his  companions  alanncd  him  by 
declaring  that  it  would  certainly  seal  his  bowels 
up.  Filled  with  this  terrible  idea,  the  clergyman 
refused  to  take  any  food ;  persisting  that  it  was 
useless  to  do  so,  for  that  nothing  could  6nd  a 
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passage  through  his  bowels.  Medical  assistance 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  purgative  medicmes  were 
taken,  and  several  evacuations  were  procured.  But 
the  poor  patient  retained  his  erroneous  idea  of  the 
bowels  being  sealed  up,  and,  still  refusing  to  take 
any  food,  starved  himself  to  death.  Xlus  was 
unquestionable  madness.  The  absurd  and  thought- 
less reprcsentition  of  a  mere  jester  made  a  dis- 
proportionate impresfion  on  the  mind  of  the 
clergyman;  an  impression  so  strong  as  to  prevent 
his  comparing  the  effect  of  the  purgative  medicines 
with  his  very  inconsistent  belief :  the  want  of  this 
comparison  made  him  unable  to  correct  that 
bcUef;  and  this  inability  constituted  his  fatal 
madness. 

Exactly  illustrative  of  the  same  form  of  mental 
impainnciit,  is  the  case  of  a  lady  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Burrows,  who  imagined  that  a  tooth  which  a 
dentist  had  removed,  had  slipped  from  the  operator's 
fingers  and  stuck  in  her  throat :  for,  although  she 
ate  and  drank  heartily,  she  insisted  upon  it  that 
she  could  not  swallow  a  morsel.  The  morbid 
impression,  originating  in  this  instance  from  a 
depraved  sensation,  or  from  mere  fancy  ;  the  want 
of  correct  sensation ;  the  inability  to  compare  the 
fact  of  swallowing  with  the  belief  of  not  being 
able  to  swallow ;  all  these  are  marked  and  distinct : 
and  it  is  manifest,  that  the  inabihty  to  compare 
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converted  n  case  of  mere  mortiid  sensation  into  a 
case  of  insani^'. 

The   ilistinguished    author    of  the   Zoonomiu 
meiilions  die  happy  Tecovery  of  a.  lunatic,  from  a 
belief  he  had  long  entertained,  without  any  cause, 
that  he  was  insolvent.     A  list  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor was  made  out  for  him,  by  which  his  affain 
rtctx!  Khown  to  be,  as  they  really  were,  in  a  vwy 
flourishing  condition ;  and  by  the  diHgi.-nt  perusal 
of  this,  he  lost  his  insane  belief,  and  got  well. 
This  patit-nt  got   well  when  the  power  of   com- 
paring returned.     The  power  of  comparing  might 
have  been  impeded  by  some  morbid  impression,  or 
by  simple  loss  of  memory  of  the  real  state  of  his 
affairs ;  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  list  of  what  he 
posKesiic^d,  and  of  what  lie  owed  to  oUicrs,  might 
either  aid  bis  defective  memor\',  or  directly  remove 
the  morbid  impression ;  but  in  either  case  it  could 
only  do  so,  Wlien  he  was  able  to  compare  what  he 
read  with  what  be  thought  before.     The  experi- 
ment U'o\dd  often  be  vain :  a  lunatic  would  read  the 
lifit  and  still  retain   his  delusion,  so  lung  ss  he 
could  not  com|»are  what  he  read  with  the  delu^on 
in  his  miiul.     No  imittm*  what  mental  dt-fect  might 
have  been  primary;  the  occurrence,  continuance, 
or  termination  of  insanity  would  depend  on  the 
interruption,  susj)ensiori,  or  renewal  of  the  power 
of  comparing. 
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A  patent  of  Dr.  Reid's,  a  young  Udy,  vrrites 
thus  to  liim : — "  I  have  had  the  horrors  of  setting 
the  house  on  fire  so  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  no  efforts  of  reason  have  been  able  io 
overcome  its  ascendency,  xriiich  has  so  completely 
overpowered  me,  tliat  I  have  suffered  inexpressible 
miser)'  from  merely  ha\ing  occafiion  to  enter  or 
pass  through  a  room  at  evening  with  a  lighted 
candle,  although  conscious  of  having  taken  the 
utmost  precaution;  and  have  even  rctunictl  with  a 
Hpht  to  sec  that  all  was  safe :  yet  lias  fancy,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  painted  the  room  in  flames,  with 
CTwy  aggravating  circumstance  attending  conflagra- 
tion, till  my  mind  has  been  worked  up  almost  to  a. 
pitch  of  insanity  from  terror."  It  would  seem  that 
by  Junetf  this  correspondent  did  not  mean  in  her 
drratns ;  she  was  tliercfore  assurwlly  not  almost, 
but  altogether  a  lunatic  :  that  is  to  say,  she  was  at 
such  haur»  a  hmatic,  because  she  could  not  com- 
pare facts,  the  existence  of  which  she  had  ascer- 
tained, with  the  fancies  that  arose  in  her  mind. 
The  morbid  impression  was  stronger  than  the  true 
impre«^on,  and  she  could  not  make  that  just  rom- 
parison  of  them  which  would  not  have  failed  to 
allay  her  fears. 

In  another  example  given  by  the  same  author, 
we  read  of  "a  person,  who,  although  his  Kfe  had 
been  signalised  by  the  m»tt  active  and  succc-ssftd 
rxertions  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-creatures,"  brooded 
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over  the  idea  of  his  having  been  all  along  "a 
useless  member  of  socaety."  This  was  insanity 
abo :  a  morbid  impression  was  stronger  than  the 
recollection  of  the  real  events  of  his  life ;  the 
memory  was  probably  diseased  ;  things  which  had 
occurred  were  not  presented  to  the  mind  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  impression  of  fancied  events, 
which  had  never  occurred  :  the  latter  could  not  be 
compared  with  the  former;  the  judgment  was 
coniioquently  misled;  and  the  man  was  insane. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  prone  to 
insanity  whenever  he  staid  long  at  home,  but  was 
always  relieved  by  change  of  place,  and  by  the 
occupations  attendant  on  his  business  as  a  book- 
seller. When  part  of  his  worlcshop  had  fallen 
down  for  want  of  money  to  re{)air  it,  he  continued 
very  carefully  to  lock  the  door  every  night,  though 
he  knew  that  any  body  miftht  easily  walk  in  at  the 
back  part  of  the  shop.  "  This,**  says  his  distin- 
guished son,  "  was  madness,  you  may  see,  and 
would  have  been  discoverable  in  other  instaiiees  of 
the  prevalence  of  imagination,  but  that  poverty 
prevented  it  from  playing  such  tricks  us  riches  and 
leisure  encourage."  It  seems  to  have  been  a  pure 
instance  of  defect  of  the  comparing  power :  the 
imagination  was  probably  quite  passive.  Lunatics 
will  sometimes  exhibit  much  contrivance  to  effect 
their  escape  from  a  window,  when  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  walking  out  by  the  door;  nor  is 
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the  knowledge  of  the  fact  sufficient  to  spare  them 
the  trouble  they  put  themselves  to :  they  cannot 
i  compare  the  fact  with  the  belief;  and  the  belief 
rests  on  a  morbid  impression,  j>erhaps  on  a  spon- 
taneouK  mental  Hugge!;tion. 

It  is  only  by  the  supposition  of  the  comparing 
power  being  lost,  that  we  are  at  all  enabled  to 
explain  a  phenomenon  which  can  in  no  other  way 
be  accounted  for ;  namely,  that  presented  by  a 
man  labouring;  tinder  an  insane  delusion,  and  yet 
entertaining  a  belief  entirely  opposite  to  it,  and  of 

I  what  in  incompatible  with  the  delusion  ;  cherishing 
two  opposite  sentiments,  in  tact,  or  two  opposite 
convictions,  at  the  same  time.  I  have  heard  a  man 
in  this  state  say,  that  he  was  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  but  that  he  hod  every  thing  about 
him  to  make  him  happy  ;  or  lament  that  he  had  lost 
all  afleclioii  for  liis  wife  or  nearest  connexions, 
whom,  however,  he  would  thus  allude  to  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  tn  affectionate  Umgua^.  Others 
accuse  themselves  of  having  led  a  deplorably  wicked 
life,  and  in  the  same  breath  protest  that  they  have 
never  done  harm  to  any  body  hving ;  or  they  will 
lament  the  disordered  state  of  their  own  minds,  and 
yet  accuse  themselves  of  not  wishing  to  have  the 
disorder  removed ;  or  tlicy  will  address  tliosc  about 
I  them  in  liai'sh  and  cruel  terms,  and  weep  l>ecause 
they  feel  that  titey  do  so.    A  lunatic  will  sometimes 

the  knows  lie  is  very  ill,  but  that  it  is  very 
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strange  he  cannot  persuade  himself  to  believe  it; 
and  he  will  perhaps  end  the  sentence  by  declaring 
that  he  is  not  ill  at  all.  Truth  and  delusion  seem 
in  such  circumsttinccs  to  be  contending  for  the 
mastery ;  but  the  sti-ongest  ally  of  truth,  the  povmr 
of  making  just  comparisons,  has  deserted  her 
standard,  and  unless  her  forces  can  be  rallied, 
delusion  finally  gains  the  victory.  That  which  is 
false  is  believed,  not  because,  in  these  instances, 
that  which  is  true  is  forgotten,  for  that  which  js 
true  is  believed  aku ;  but  the  coin{mrison  which 
would  show  that  both  could  not  be  true  at  tht- 
saine  time,  and  that  one  of  two  opposite  tilings 
believed  was  untrue,  cannot  be  exercised.  In  tliis  ■ 
intellectual  tlisorder,  lunatics  have  committed 
atrocious  crimes,  feeling  remorse  even  whilst  com- 
mitting them  :  and  others,  fearing  death  from 
poison  or  from  natural  causes,  have  committed 
suicide ;  whilst  some,  like  the  idiot  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Gall,  have  delighted  in  setting  6rc  to  houses, 
and  have  been  seen  to  be  equally  glad  to  extinguish 
the  fire  when  lighted. 

Assiu-edly,  it  iii  no  inconsiderable  fact  in  support 
of  the  opinion  of  the  propensities  being  located 
in  different  |>ortions  of  the  ner\-ous  substance, 
that  we  find  individuals,  not  remarkable  for  in- 
humanity, seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  murder 
and  destroy.  If,  in  some  instances,  wc  can 
explain  tlie  propensity   by   the  suppoiution  of  a 
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morbid  impression  of  h  nature  to  excite  rpvenge, 
we  Kce  other  instances  in  which  it  is  indulged 
vrithout  any  such  object ;  and  men  and  women 
have  cruelly  murdered  tlit-ir  relatives,  or  even  tlieir 
own  children,  apparently  intjX'lU-d  to  Ruch  frightful 
crimes  by  a  physical  excitement,  which  was  not 
extended  to  other  propensities.  The  excitement  is 
BO  strong  as  to  exclude  every  qppofang  emotion, 
and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  citlint-  the  nitontion 
or  memory ;  and  no  comparison  is  made :  the 
whole  man  is  dominated  by  one  morbid  feeling. 
The  degnx'  to  which  this  feeling  admits  of  ri-sist- 
ance  is  often  a  very  important  question,  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  the  responsibility  of  such  individuals 
for  the  crimes  which  they  commit.  It  appears  in 
some  cases  to  ho  as  little  within  the  control  of  the 
patient,  as  the  muscular  movements  arc  in  a  (it  of 
hj'steria  or  epilc[}sy.  In  one  case,  a  part  of  the 
nervous  system  is  irritated,  and  the  effect  is  irre- 
^ar  and  violent  action  in  the  organs  receiving 
supplies  of  nervous  stimulus  from  that  part.  1  do 
not  sec  bow  the  same  explanation  can  well  be 
withheld  from  the  other  case.  If  it  is  extended  to 
it,  we  must  also  admit,  tiiat  as  remote  mischief  or 
irritation,  the  presence  of  irritating  secretions,  of 
undigestc>d  food,  or  oven  of  worms,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  may  caiLse  a  nervous  irritutioi)  of  which  the 
result  is  on  epileptic  i>ar«xysm,  analogous  causes  of 
disorder  may  sometimes  temporarily  modify   the 
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intellectual  and  moral  inanifestations  of  the  indi- 
vidual, add  Co  the  force  of  sensations  and  emotions, 
iin[)air  the  power  of  the  coutrolling  judgment,  and 
misdirect  the  will. 

In  a  work  entitled  Sketches  of  Bedlam,  which 
contains  a  lit^'hly  {^pliic  description  of  many  of 
the  patients,  I  find  the  first  ciase  one  of  this  kind.* 
A  man  who  has  been  a  mutineer,  and  most  nilling 
murderer  on  many  occasions,  is  affected  with  a 
constant  desire  to  kill.  He  breaks  through  all 
ordinary  doors  ;  common  handcuifs  cannot  secure 
him  ;  he  has  managed,  since  he  was  first  con- 
fined, to  murder  two  or  three  of  his  fellow- 
lunatics;  his  ver)'  dreams  are  enlivened  by  iinagcft 
of  destruction  and  blood.  ^Mlen  his  body  is  at 
rest,  his  restless  mind  is  agitated  with  imagined 
murders,  with  every  horrible  aggravation  of  the 
most  savage  and  causeless  cruelty.  He  stamps 
and  raves  during  the  day,  often  turns  with  ferocity 
to  some  particular  spot,  and  delights  himself  by 
fancymg  that  he  is  stamping  upon  and  killing  his 
enemies.  "  Every  voice  he  hears  he  supposes  to 
be  that  of  some  one  abusing  him,  and  even  the 
ducks  in  the  pond  be  has  charged  with  calling  him 
abusive  names,  and  abuses  them  in  his  turn,  in 
furious  terms ;  and  tells  the  steward,  with  an  oath, 
that  if  he  could  get  at  them  he  would  tear  out  their 
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windpipes."  In  short,  to  talk  of  deeds  of  cruolty, 
bloodshed,  and  murder,  is  his  continual  solace,  in 
the  absence  of  the  means  of  committing  them.  In 
thi$  cusc%  the  mednesti  does  not  arise  from  any 
mere  affection  of  sense,  or  attention,  or  memory, 
or  imagination  :  all  the  faculties  are  disordered,  but 
the  commencement  of  the  disorder  is  an  increase 
of  the  pro|)ensity  to  destroy,  and'  the  delusions  of 
sense,  and  the  impairment  of  memory,  and  the 
troubled  imagination,  are  secondary  affections, 
ministering  to  the  morbid  propensity.  Yet,  it 
must  be  remembered,  tliat  no  propensity,  however 
powerful,  can  produce  madness,  until  it  has  either 
affected  the  sense,  or  the  attention,  or  the  memory, 
or  the  imagination,  or  one  or  more  of  them  ;  so  as 
to  disqualify  the  individual  from  exercising  the 
power  of  comparing.  A  man  may  feel  propensities 
which  he  restrains  ;  a  propensity  to  steal,  to  cheat, 
to  gratify  anger,  revenge,  or  any  other  passion  :  but 
he  has  been  taught,  or  he  fuels,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  so ;  or  he  considers  what  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  so  would  be.  lie  compares  the 
proposed  pleasure  with  the  consequent  evil;  or  ho 
compares  the  actual  sin  proposed  with  what  he  has 
been  taught,  or  hius  learnt  from  his  own  reflection, 
to  be  his  dutj'.  Increase  the  propensity  to  a  great 
degree,  and  it  does  not  pennit  these  comparisons. 
It  heightens  the  sense  of  proposed  pleasure ;  it 
deadens  the  memory  of  duty;    it  prevents  the 
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compnnson  of  the  pleasure  ami  the  duty,  or  of 
the  proposed  pleasure  and  tlic  pain  that  will  follow; 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  it  does  thiH,  it  impairs 
the  judgment^  and  leads  the  man  un  to  Insanity. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  in  many  madmen, 
whose  malady  manifests  itself  in  the  dangerous 
form  jtut  noticed,  tlie  mind  is  not  at  all  exercised 
concerning  the  acts  which  are  committed ;  but 
tliut  the  acts  result  from  an  impulse  which  the 
lunatic  cannot  resist.  In  the  midst  of  apparent 
mildness  and  good  humour,  a  limatic  will  strike, 
kick,  scratch,  or  bite  those  near  him,  quite  indis- 
criminately ;  and  even  after  recei\ing  any  little 
present,  and  perhaps  fervently  blessing  the  person 
who  gives  it,  he  will  spring  upon  and  violently 
hurt  him.*  Or  he  will  call  on  God  for  forgive- 
ness, at  the  very  moment  he  is  endeavouring  to 
muixler  his  neaTL'St  relative,  or  his  best  friend. 

My  observation  used  frequently  to  be  attracted 
to  an  insane  gentleman  of  guo<l  family,  who  lia<l 
foi-merly  held  a  military  conunand.  He  was  a 
man  of  elegant  appearance,  had  been  liberally 
educated,  was  fond  of  music,  and  possessed  animal 
spirits  which  nothing  could  depress :  he  |iasscd 
much  of  his  time  in  playing  the  flute  for  the 
divei-sion  of  two  or  three  idiots,  who  were  taken 
care  of  iu  the  establishment  in  which  he    waa 
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himself  conliDed.  Standing  upright  In  the  midst 
of  them,  he  would  so  inspirit  these  poor  creatures 
with  his  lively  pertbrmanco,  that  they  would  dnnce 
round  him;  affording  a  spectacle  curiously  ilhis- 
trutivv  of  the  alienations  of  which  even  their 
condition  was  ca{Niblc.  This  man  well  knew  that 
he  \raa  in  confinement,  and  well  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  his  military  life ;  he  was  ut  all 
times  willing  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  not 
sparing  of  his  remarks  on  his  fellow-patients,  on 
the  keepers,  or  on  the  visiters.  But  he  was  per- 
fectly happy  in  his  confinement,  and  had  l>een 
confined  on  uccount  of  his  inability  to  take  due 
can;  of  his  money  or  of  liimself.  There  was 
in  him  no  morbid  sensation,  no  prominent  defect 
of  memory;  but  there  was  an  evident  restlessness 
of  attention,  and  a  morbid  activity  of  imagina- 
tion. He  had  lost  the  power  of  directing  his 
attention  steadily  to  any  subject ;  and  his  ima- 
gination supplietl  him  with  continual  imager,  which 
drew  away  his  attention  from  other  objects  or 
from  previous  iniugeii.  Such  an  tuisettled  atten- 
tion afforded  no  opportimity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  continual  acts  of  comparUon  which  were  called 
for  ill  the  ordinary  duties  of  lil'e ;  he  could  not 
take  care  of  his  property,  and  he  committed 
follies  without  number.  The  same  im  fixed  at- 
tention prevented  his  i>erceiving  the  disadvantages 
of    liis    condition   in    the    asylum.      Making    no 
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comparisons  con^ectly,  lie  never  thought  his  own 
condition  less  desirable  than  that  of  his  physician  ; 
and  although  accustomed  to  coniniand,  suffered  no 
)>ain  from  being  subjected  to  the  control  of  persons 
who,  if  he  hud  been  in  a  sane  condition  of  niind, 
ought  to  have  been  controlled  by  himself.  The 
|)ccu)iar  affection  of  his  mind  was  very  perceptible 
in  his  convcn>atioii ;  nothing  could  coufine  tutu 
for  a  few  niLUUtes  to  one  subject :  if  he  mode  au 
attempt  to  dwell  on  one  idea,  his  iinai^nation  forth- 
with presented  another  to  him,  and  his  fickle 
attention  was  at  oucc  transferred  to  it;  but  the 
second  idea  would  iutruducu  u  tliLrd,  and  tho  third 
would  introduce  a  fourth,  and  so  onward  without 
end.  The  chaJus  of  a.s!>ociatiun  cunsicipicntly  be- 
came 80  impUcated  and  conjiised,  that  lie  could  make 
no  comiMirisons,  and  could  exercise  no  jud^ienl. 

An   iustuie  gentleman  who   viua  very  fond  of 
quoting  poetry,  was  wont,  from  the  same  character 
of  mind,  to  quote  half  a  line  from  one  poot,  and 
half  a  line,  slightly  connected  with  it  in  meaning, 
from  another.     I>r.   Haslam  gives  an   admirable 
illustration  of  this  form  of  inadnesK,  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  unable  to  tell  any  story  straight 
on  from  beginning  to  end.     He  would  begin,  with 
the    best    intentions,    and  proceed  a    little    way 
tolerably  well ;  but  the  chaii's  and  tables,  and  ull 
die  objects  around  liun,  a  hat  hung  up  q)i  a  peg, 
Qr  an  ornament   un   the   chimney  piece,    would 
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become  interwoven  with  his  narrative,  ami  lead 
him  fVom  Kiibjpct  to  subject  with  irresistible  rapidity. 
We  may  often  obsen'c  lunatics  unable  to  attend 
to  what  is  said,  and  to  reply  to  the  shortest  ques- 
tion. They  Doom  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  £til 
in  it ;  and  the  cause  of  failure  appears  to  be  a 
'  teorbid  activity  of  attention.  The  same  effect,  we 
have  seen,  may  be  produced  by  a  complete  want  of 
activity  in  this  faculty,  so  that  the  attention  cannot 
be  withdrawn  from  some  particular  train  of  ideas, 
or  images,  or  from  some  morbid  impression,  and 
diri-'cted  to  jiresent  olijects  or  impressions.  But  in 
all  the  cajiCK,  the  insanity  commences  when  the 
affection  has  proceeded  far  enough,  or  has  become 
so  much  confirmed,  as  to  prevent  acts  of  com- 
parison ;  which  are  equally  prevented  by  a  deficiency 
of  activity,  or  by  au  over-activity,  of  the  power  of 
exercising  attention ;  whether  these  defects  arise 
from  some  primarj*  morbid  sensation,  or  do  not. 
The  explanation  of  the  madness  in  all  these  cases 
is  precisely  the  same. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  popular  opinion  of  madness  being  common 
in  those  persons  whose  understandings  were  the 
most  exerciseii,  was  erroneous ;  and  when  we 
examine  indindual  cases  of  insanity,  we  find  so 
many  which  partake  largely  of  the  activity  of 
iimey,  combined  with  a  deficient  power  of  atten- 
tioPf  as  to  make  this   error  sensible  to  common 
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observatioit.  Although  thcrt-  are  cases  in  every 
asylum,  in  which  the  attention  is  riveted  to  one 
train  of  thought,  or  one  particular  idea  ;  even  that 
train  of  thought,  or  the  single  idea  which  is 
cherished.  Is  commonly  connected  with  a  strong 
impression  made  upon  the  fancy,  and  has  not 
become  infixed  in  the  mind  in  consequence  of 
profound  meditation,  or  in  the  course  of  any 
philosophica]  inquiry:  and  such  cases  altogetlier 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  those  in  which  the 
fancy  leads  the  attention  captive,  and  carries  it 
from  one  idea  to  another  Tv-ithout  the  power  of 
resistance.  If  we  go  from  individual  to  indi%'idual, 
in  any  lunatic  establishment,  and  investigate  the 
character  and  origin  of  the  madness  of  each,  we 
shall  find  for  every  one  n-ho  has  become  insane 
from  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  at  least  a  himdred 
who  have  become  insane  from  the  undue  in- 
dulgence of  their  fcehngs.  'i'hose  men  who  really 
most  exercise  the  faculties  of  tlieir  minds,  meaning 
thereby  all  their  faculties,  their  attention,  re- 
flection, or  comparison,  as  well  their  imagination 
and  memory,  are  least  liable  to  insimity.  An 
irrcgtilar  and  injudicious  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
of  painting  has  often  concurred  to  produce  mad- 
ness :  but  nothing  is  rarer  than  to  fmd  a  mad 
mathematician  ;  no  study  demanding  more  attcH' 
tion,  or  more  occupying  it,  than  mathematics : 
which  therefore  not  only  exercises  that  facxdty,  the 
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loRR  of  which  h  m>  common  in  lunacy,  but  re- 
jiressts  the  wandorings  of  imaginarion,  and  secures 
th«  student,  during  a  great  part  of  his  time, 
from  tl»e  recurrence  of  fc-clinjpi  wliicli  arc  always 
the  most  imperiuiis  in  those  who  are  the  least 
occupied.  So  that  there  is  much  wisdom  in 
Lord  Bacon's  recommendation,  that  "  if  a  man's 
wits  be  wandering,"  he  should  "  study  the  mathe- 
matics :"•  in  other  words,  that  he  should  apply 
to  that  which  will  exercise  his  attention,  his 
memory,  and  his  compariRon ;  which  will  limit 
the  movements  of  his  fancy,  and  shut  out  the 
intrusion  of  restless  feelings.  The  examples  of 
insanity  occurring  in  merchants,  and  s])eculators  of 
I  various  kind.s,  are  not  opposed  to  this  doctrine; 
fijr  their  diitorder  does  not  arise  from  the  over- 

I  straining  of  their  attention,  memory,  or  com- 
parison ;  but  from  an  ill  regulated  imagination, 
and  the  disappointment  of  feelings  long  and 
unwisely  indulged.  They  do  not  become  mad 
from  pursuing  long  and  intricate  calculations*  but 
thu»e  prospicts  of  wealth  and  greatness  with  which 
the  fancy,  overleaping  the  dull  details  of  business, 
dazzles  and  doludbs  them.  The  daily  drudgery  of 
ligiires  may  weary,  but  luis,  I  venture  to  say, 
seldom  discomposed  the  faculties ;  it  Is  the  sudden 
ekviition    to    prosperity,   or  the   equally    sudden 
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depression  of  fortune*  and  mosl  frequently  the 
fonner,  which  has  caused  the  mercantile  worhl 
to  furnish  so  many  patients  for  those  who  take 
charge  of  the  insane.  The  crowd  about  the 
exchange,  and  the  hank,  and  the  courts  of  law,  is 
made  up  of  jktsuus  immersed  in  busincs:*,  and  in 
the  cares  of  business,  but  perfectly  sane  :  now  and 
then  we  see  an  odd  figure  moving  among  them, 
in  strange  costume,  and  full  of  fiuicicd  conse- 
quence; a  mad  person,  but  one  never  distinguished 
by  regular  labour,  and  but  idly  haunting  the  seats 
of  wealth,  in  the  expectation  of  acquiring  vast 
possessions,  kept  from  him  by  those  who  are  soon 
to  be  compelled  to  do  him  justice. 

A  nuinerouK  class  of  maniacal  patients  consists 
of  those  whose  habitual  thoughts  arc  connected 
with  a  strong  impression,  arising  out  of  some  single 
circumstance  of  their  past  hfe,  or  from  some 
morbid  and  spontaneous  suggestion.  I  have  seen 
a  sailor,  who  was  found  sitting  on  a  rock,  tlie 
sole  survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
wet,  shivering,  half-stan'od,  and  deprived  of  his 
undiTHtandlng;  and  who,  when  removed  and  sup- 
plied with  every  thing  requisite  to  his  comfort, 
.continued  ever  afterwards  to  shiver  and  complain, 
as  if  still  exposed  to  the  cold  air  and  nmisture 
of  the  rock  on  which  he  had  been  discovered. 
Another  unfortunate  lunatic  had,  from  some  unex- 
plained circumstance,  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
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lie  had  been  hanged,  and  rcsuRcitatcd  by  galvanism ; 
but  not  sufficiently  lirought  to  life  to  be  ever 
capable  of  comfort  more  :  be  thought  a  |)art  of  his 
life  was  kept  back  from  him,  and  spoke  of  himself 
as  a  defrauded  iimn.  In  another  case,  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  been  servant  to  a  lady  whose 
body  was  stolen  afler  burial,  and  sold  for  dissection, 
and  reclaimed  by  the  police,  became  mad  when 
informed  of  these  particulars,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  all  who  approached  her  either  as  surgeons 
or  as  resurrection-men.  I  have  seen  other  female 
patients  of  the  same  cla^s  who,  having  on  some 
occasion  been  addressed  in  flattering  terms  by  their 
superiors,  retained.  In  their  madness,  a  vain  ima- 
gination that  all  who  approaclied  them  came  in  the 
character  of  ardent  athinrers ;  and  lived  in  happy 
expectation  of  being  led  to  the  altar  by  a  bride- 
groom who  was  to  be  young,  and  handsome,  and 
noble,  and  rich,  and,  above  all,  distractedly  in  love 
with  tlicm. 

The  difference  between  all  these  persons,  and 
those  yet  retaining  the  free  use  of  their  mental 
(acuities,  is  clearly  seen,  when  wc  compare  the 
habitual  state  of  their  minds  with  those  states  and 
habits  of  the  sound  mind  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  them.  A  man  of  sound  mind  receives  a 
strong  and  agreeable  impression  from  a  letter  that 
he  receives,  or  from  a  Iwok  that  he  reads  :  he 
pursues  the  truiu  of  pleasant  thoughts  which  U  thus 
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commenced,  and  abandons  himself  to  the  successive 
imoj^es  which  arise  in  his  mind:  persons  and  places, 
many  years  since  seen  and  leii,  arc  recalled  to  his 
attention ;  he  ima^nes  himself  n^in  engaf^ul  in 
conveniation  with  persons  long  absent  and  far 
distant ;  and  for  a  time  he  is  inattentive  to  the 
objects  really  before  him,  and  to  the  persons  really 
about  him.  Or  he  receives  intelligence  which 
excites  his  anger,  and  his  thoughts  are  dispatched 
with  etjiial  promptitude  throngh  all  the  ways  and 
avenues  of  revengeful  hostility  :  he  imo^nes  him- 
self present  with  his  wily  and  detested  enemy ;  he 
exposes  his  arts,  lays  open  all  his  meanness,  and 
bears  him  down  by  the  indignant  eloquence  of 
truth.  His  gestures,  bus  actions,  the  expression  of 
his  face,  liis  ejaculations,  all  indicate  bis  excitement, 
and  the  devotion  of  his  attention  to  what  is  not 
actually  before  him.  During  tlie  prevalence  of  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions  here  supposed, 
a  friend,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  prevalent 
emotions,  pays  a  visit  to  the  person  so  atfeded: 
and  the  thoughts  which  were  before  so  indulged, 
are  at  once  restrained :  they  are  not  altvays 
restrained  with  equal  success,  for  the  difficulty 
increases  with  their  strength  ;  but  still,  in  a  man  of 
sound  and  rational  mind,  they  are  restrained.  He 
resigns  bis  agreeable  reverie,  or  he  gives  up  his 
bitter  recollections,  and  descends  again  into  ordinary 
life,  and  converses  with  his  visiter  with  ralmness 
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and  propriety.  Or,  if  no  visiter  breaks  in  upon 
bini,  he  still  recovers  himself:  he  puts  a  voluntary 
end  to  his  ijgrcejiblo  visions,  or  he  rejects  the 
remembrance  of  his  enenues  from  liis  mind  by  a 
voluntary  effort.  He  remembers  that  he  has  duties 
to  perform,  or  he  recollects  that  it  is  time  to  go  to 
dinner,  in  an  infirni  mind,  a  mind  predisposed  to 
disorder,  things  proceed  differently ;  the  Ktrong 
impression,  a^eeable  or  disiigreeable,  attracts  all 
the  attention,  rouses  all  the  trains  associated  witli 
it,  occupies  tlie  whole  mind :  all  this  is  what  occun; 
io  the  case  of  the  sound  person  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  infirm  person,  the  attention  cannot  again  be 
withdrawn  from  the  impression,  the  train  of  images 
once  raised  continues  to  hannt  the  imagination  ;  the 
>isits  of  friends,  and  the  common  duties  of  life 
attract  no  more  attention :  friends  are  seen  no 
longer  in  their  real  character,  even  their  outward 
appearance  is  unfaithfully  represented,  or  they  are 
not  seen  at  all :  the  senses  bring  no  infomiation ; 
the  attention  is  bent  for  ever  on  the  prevalent  idea 
in  the  mind,  or  the  strong  and  morbid  impression 
which  lias  been  received  ;  and,  regardless  of  all  tJiat 
is  about  him,  of  duties,  of  dress,  or  of  food,  the 
lunatic  tiilks,  and  laughs,  and  sings,  in  conformity 
to  the  pleasant  thoughts  which  prevail,  or  exhausts 
his  strengtJi  in  ineficctual  rage  and  imprccationH. 

The  morbid  impression  does  not  ahvays  exclude 
^itteution  to  other  objects  of  sense  or  thought,  but 
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sometimes  becomes  mixed  up  with  tliem.  A  poor, 
harmless  lunatic  is  or  was  confined  in  Bethlem 
Hospital,  whose  insanity  iK-gan  early  in  life,  and  has 
contimicd  until  ho  has  passed  the  age  of  seventy.* 
During  all  this  time,  he  ha.s  adhered  to  the  notion 
that  he  is  possessed  of  a  large  proj>erty  and  of 
numerous  carriages.  Part  of  his  employment  is  to 
look  after  tlic  ducks  and  pigs,  and  his  exalted 
imagination  imparts  a  degree  of  consequence  to 
those  under  his  care  :  the  ducks  lie  considers  to 
be  of  a  ver\'  distinguished  breed,  ''some  double 
high,  some  treble  high  cross  breed,"  and  some  of 
the  pigs  are  of  equally  good  family.  He  asserts 
that  his  age  is  only  forty  six ;  that  since  his  con- 
finement he  has  had  three  bodies,  of  which  two 
have  been  worn  out  The  want  of  power  to 
compare  objects,  some  of  which  arc  evidently  sct-n. 
and  even  to  some  degree  attended  to,  with  the 
delusions  which  arc  clicrishcd,  cannot  hut  be  per- 
ceived in  this  instance.  There  is  also  an  evident 
defect  of  memory,  inducing  a  further  limitation  of 
comparison.  If  he  could  distinctly  remember  what 
has  passed  in  his  long  confinement,  and  compare 
the  facts  remembered  with  his  idea  of  having  had 


*  Caae  of  ChariM  Goldncy.  {Skrteket,  p.  •!«.)  It  iaauwd 
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three  bodies,  he  would  infallibly  discern  that  this 
idea  vras  untenable;  and  would  know  that  instead 
of  huTiii^  lived  forty-six  years  he  had  lived  about 
seventy.  His  notion  about  the  ducks  sliows  again 
the  defect  of  that  cumpartson  which  enables  al)  but 
himtelf  to  decide  that  the  ducks  arc  of  a  common 
kind  :  he  sees  the  ducks  as  well  as  his  neighbours 
see  them,  but  he  caimot  compare  their  actual 
appeunince  with  a  dc-luBioii  ho  cherishes  of  their 
being  a  cross  between  a  pheasant  and  a  game  hen  : 
perhaps  to  hrs  eyes  they  seem  to  show  proofs  of  this 
cross  in  their  plumage  or  other  characters ;  in 
whidi  case  the  loss  of  coni[)ari8on  is  partly  induced 
by  R  morbid  state  of  sensation. 

The  desire  for  distinction  is  so  universal,  that  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  it  predominating  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  impaired  mind, 
and  giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  lunacy.  Insane  persons  will  collect  shreds 
and  patches  of  finery,  coloured  |»aper,  old  ribbons, 
buttons,  feathers,  and  fragments  of  military  orna- 
ments, and  wear  them  with  great  apparent  satis- 
faction. Some  dress  themselves  in  a  fantastic 
manner  with  shawls  and  handkerchiefs :  others 
paint  their  hats  red  or  any  showy  colour,  or  mount 
a  paper  cockade,  and  walk  about  the  house  witli 
an  air  of  complacent  self-importance.  The  error, 
which  is  the  source  of  pleasure  to  these  poor 
|)eople.  U  produced  by  the  continuance  and  the 
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predominance  of  feelings  which,  perhaps,  always 
belonged  to  the  character  ;  but  there  Ls  a  weakness 
of  memory  with  respect  to  the  omanionts  with 
whieh  mftnkim)  have  assoeiated  ideas  of  dignity  or 
importance.  But  for  this,  the  liinatic  would  be 
convinced  that  hie  ornaments  were  such  as  man- 
hind  are  disposed  to  ridicule.  Perhaps  to  the 
morbid  senses  of  the  patient,  these  little  ornaments 
appear  more  splendid  than  to  common  ejres ; 
perhaps  he  is  unable  to  correct  this  delusion  by 
accurate  attention  or  examination,  or  perhaps  the 
chief  defect  of  the  mind  mav  be  the  lo3»  of  metnorv  : 
or  he  may  fancy  that  they  were  given  to  brm  by 
emperors  and  kings,  in  crowded  courts,  or  on 
tiie  day  of  battle ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases, 
the  insane  delusion  is  confirmed  by  the  inabiKty 
of  comparing  one  thing  with  another,  either 
with  anotlier  which  is  present,  or  with  another 
that  is  remembered,  or  what  is  seen  or  remero> 
bered  with  what  is  only  imagined.  Conviction  of 
the  folly  of  the  belief  would  be  shown^  if  th« 
patient  could  at  once  remember, — that  ornaments 
are  commonly  costly,  and  regarded  with  respect, 
because  conferred  by  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
confer  outward  emblems,  or  memorials,  of  the 
msdom  or  the  virtue  which  individuals  may  have  | 
shown  themselves  to  possess, — and  could  at  the 
same  time  see,  that  old  ribbons  or  a  painted  list 
possessed  neither  intrinsic  value,  nor  had  been  so 
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conferred  upon  him.  This,  however,  supposes  the 
possibility  of  numerous  comparisons  licing  made. 
They  cannot  be  made,  and  the  delusion  remains. 

l.iuiatics,  whose  station  in  society  has  been 
humble,  not  uncommonly  imagine  themselves  gc- 
ueraU  of  the  earth,  or  emperors,  or  descended  from 
the  gods.  The  jiredominance  of  the  imagination, 
the  complete  loss  of  memory,  the  want  of  attention 
to  things  around  them,  and  the  impainnunt  or  toss 
of  comparison,  in  such  cases,  is  manifcfit.  Some 
of  them  jjerform  a  few  actions  in  conformity  to  the 
dignity  of  the  charaeter  which  they  assert  to  be 
theirs,  hut  are  incajuible  of  acting  consistently  for 
*ny  length  of  time.  They  will  attempt  to  justify 
their  assertions,  but  only  by  other  assertions; 
seldom  cxliibitiui;  even  a  limited  power  of  reasoning, 
or  of  justifying  their  delusion  by  un  appeal  to  any 
fact  before  them.  A  man  who  is  handcuffed,  and 
dirty,  and  confined  in  a  cell,  will  assert,  that  he 
is  th«  Son  of  God.  that  he  iuid  his  choice  of  the 
planets,  and  preferred  this :  ho  will  tell  you  also, 
that  he  preferred  this,  because  he  knew  there  was 
good  living  to  be  had  in  it.  All  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  whole  of  his  conversation  show, 
thtit  however  the  faculties  of  his  mind  may  be 
impaired,  (memory  for  instance  imitaired,  so  that 
his  relatives  are  never  thought  of  for  years),  the 
mability  to  compare  one  tliiug  with  another  is 
constant     If  you  presume  to  doubt  his  assertions, 
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lie  backs  thein  by  others,  tells  you  he  could  convert 
you  all  into  angels,  and  so  forth ;  but  commonly 
runs  on  into  such  absurdity,  or  such  g^rossness,  as 
further  illustrates  the  absolute  destruction  in  bim 
of  that  mode  of  exercising  his  mind,  by  which  the 
inconsistencies  which  he  utters  could  be  perceived 
by  himself,  and  by  which  they  arc  at  once  per- 
ceived by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  extra- 
vagancies. Thus  the  hmatic  will  make  many 
consecutive  assertions,  each  inconsistent  with  the 
last ;  as  that  he  Is  the  emjieror  of  Russia,  the  popc^ 
the  general  of  Knghind,  and  Julius  Cxsar.  Or 
a  man  who  was  never  master  of  ten  pounds  in 
his  life,  will  boast  that  he  has  given  his  son  nine 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  for  his  fortmic,  "  be- 
sides some  loose  silver  he  had  iu  his  pocket,  and 
four  pennyworth  of  half-pence."  Or  a  man  will 
assert  that  he  is  in  America,  in  Turkey,  iu  France, 
in  Newgate,  and  in  the  "  Rule  of  Three  :"•  or  that 
he  is  only  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  perfectly 
recollects  what  happened  fitty  years  ago. 

The  tremendous  political  events  by  which  a 
neighbouring  country  has  been  harassed,  almost 
without  cessation,  for  forty  years  past,  have  greatly 
influenced  the  chai-actcr  of  the  delusions  enter- 
tained by  those  con^ned  in  the  splendid  lunatic 
establishments  of  that  country.    A  great  proportion 
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of  the  male  patients  believe  tlicmselves  to  bo 
persons  of  great  importance,  mayors,  prefects, 
directors  of  France,  generals,  marshals,  kings,  or 
emperors,  possessing  vast  territories,  or  extensive 
influence,  or  wealth  which  nothing  can  exhaust. 
Some  assert  higher  privileges,  and  claim,  like 
Alexander,  divine  descent  A  patient  confined  at 
Charenton  vindicated  this  exalted  idea  of  hinuelf 
in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  his 
medical  attendants. 

"  Sm, — I  cannot  conceal  from  you  my  extreme 
astonishment,  on  learning  that  the  cause  of  my 
detention  at  Charenton  is  a  suspicion  of  madness, 
on  account  of  my  declaring  mj-self  to  be  the  son 
of  Jupiter.  Very  well !  yon  may  convince  yourself 
of  it  by  accompanying  me  to  Olympus.  Do  you 
think,  that  if  I  were  a  man  of  ordinary  birth,  I 
should  possess  all  those  scientific  attainments 
which  adorn  my  mind  and  my  heart  with  all  the 
flowers  of  the  subUinest  eloquence  ?  Do  you 
think  I  coiih)  have  related  with  such  vehement, 
bnpetuous,  warlike  audacity,  the  high  transactions 
of  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  and 
could  I  have  restored  to  the  Iliad  its  previous 
colouring,  as  it  spnmg  from  the  genius  of  Kanki, 
who  lived  many  million  of  ages  before  the  deluge 
of  Ogyges  ?  A  second  hour  sufficed  me  to  make 
an  epopee,  embracing  the  universal  history  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  this  great  and  generous 
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(iVaiice : — the  salnc  space  «f  tnne  to  execute  a 
painting  of  immeDse  and  prodigiotn  dimeusiotis. 
I  think  T  have  sufficiently  vindicated  my  birth,  and 
siifHcicntly  cstablislicd  that  Jupiter  is  my  fothor, 
and  the  divine  Juno  my  tender  mother :  L  thcp^ 
fore  beg,  Sir,  tluit  you  will  have  the  goodneys  to 
intercede  fur  inc^  to  restore  me  to  my  &fnity  atid 
to  my  divine  parents ;  I  shall  cherish  a  diniie 
gratitude  for  this  fil^'oar — a  gratitude  eCemal  as 
the  life  of  the  gods." 

We  have  here  a  madriran  doing  his  best  to  reasonT 
with  the  attractive  hope  of  procuring  his  liberty. 
He  bcUev-cs  himself  possessed  of  boundless  attain- 
ments in  science,  a  belief  arising  from  a  morbid 
unpression,  an  excitement  of  vanity,  wbich  he 
cannot  compare  with  his  real  attainments.  He 
believes  he  has  ^vritten  the  univenial  history  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of  France,  another  morbid 
imiiression,  a  mere  imagination,  whidi  he  is  tmable 
to  correct  by  a  comparison  nith  what  he  has  really 
been  doing,  or  with  the  invisibility  of  his  bointed 
productions.  He  believes  he  has  restored  the 
IHad,  and  speaks  confidently  of  the  gciuus  cS 
Kankit  who  lived  many  millions  of  ages  before  the 
deluge  of  Og)-ges :  but  where  is  his  restored  Ifiad 
to  be  seen  ?  he  cannot  compare  its  non-existence 
with  his  belief.  He  helie\'«s  himself  the  son  of 
Jtipitcr  and  Juno,  hut  cannot  compare  this  belief, 
WiymoTe  than  that  of  his  wonderful  e>1do^vmen(s, 
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with  his  acknowledged  detention,  and  want  of 
{wwer  to  liberate  himself.  His  semations,  his 
imapnation,  his  memory,  are  all  diseased  ;  but  the 
inability  to  compare  one  thing  with  another,  an 
inability  arising  out  of  these  disorders,  constitutes 
liLs  madness. 

I  shall  not  prolong  an  examination  of  particular 
cases  of  insanity  :  if  tlie  explanation  of  them  has 
appeared  to  be  accurate,  the  examination  must 
Itavc  already  seemed  unnecessarily  extended.  Ex- 
amples might  be  quoted  without  number ;  but  the 
explanation,  if  just,  ouy  easily  be  applied  to  any 
or  to  all.  I  have  dwelt  fully  on  particulars,  some 
of  which  were,  no  doubt,  previously  known  to 
every  reader ;  but  those  particulars  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  previously  insufficiently  considered. 
The  want  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  during  the 
preparation  of  tlicsc  obser^'atjons  for  tlic  press, 
may  liave  occasioned  some  inadvertencies, — and,  in 
an  attempt  to  comprehend  many  particulars,  some 
inaccuracies, — but  none,  I  trust,  so  material  as  to 
make  tlie  present  pubbcation  altogether  a  useless 
contribution,  to  a  neglected  and  essential  part  of 
medical  knowledge.  All  that  I  require  of  those 
whom  it  may  possibly  invite  to  the  same  field  of 
investigation,  is,  that  they  regard  me  as  being 
more  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful 
truth,  than  to  be  myself  considered  the  6rst  to 
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perceive  it  If  it  were  possible  for  me,  without 
presumption,  to  assume  the  language  of  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  Essay  concerning  the  Hunum 
Understanding,  I  would  say, — *'  I  pretend  not  to 
teach,  but  to  inquire."  • 

•  Locke.  B.  2,  c.  12,  a.  17. 


Z(i\ 


CHAPTER  X. 

fLrCATtOJi  OP  Ttir  INal:iRV  TO  TlIC  DCTIKS  OF  MEDU'JII. 
WEN.  WUEN  CONBUtTED  <:OXCF.ItNINO  THK  STATE  OF  A 
PATrEKTt  MIND. 


Whks  a  medical  practitioner  is  consulted  con- 
cerning n  patient  who  is  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under  mental  derangement,  he  cannot  avoid  deriv- 
ing first  impressions  from  tlie  representations  of 
those  who  apply  to  him.  1  fear  it  is  not  un- 
conmion  for  practitioncm  to  forget,  on  these 
occasions,  that  their  first  concern  is  with  the  case 
as  a  case  of  disease,  wliich  may  be  cured  by 
proper  means  ;  by  medicines,  and  by  the  ordinary 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  .sick.  The  in)i>edi- 
ments,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  to  the 
proper  study  of  cases  of  mental  disorder;  the 
uncertain  dangers,  and  the  responsibility  ;  and. 
more  than  all,  established  modes  of  proceeding, 
combine  wiUj  the  agitation  of  those  who  make 
the  application,  to  disturb  and  abuse  the  practi- 
tioner's  judgment,  and  to  direct  bis  thoughts 
f  towards  peculiar  and  imiisual  resources.  Against 
this  forgetfulness  of  his  office  and  duty,  the  best 
security  will  be  found  in  such  previous  study  of 
the  subject  as  I  have  presumed  to  reconunend,  and 
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in  improved  opportunities  of  becoming  as  familiar 
with  wliat  arc  called  mental  diseases,  as  with  those 
which  are  almost  exclusively  considered  to  be 
corporeal.  So  prepared,  the  practitioner  must  give 
his  best  attention  to  what  is  related  to  him; 
careful  not  to  let  any  fact  escajMJ  liim  ;  admitting 
reasonings  and  conclusions  with  much  resen'c ; 
and  almost  wholly  regardless  of  sujjgestions  de- 
sifOicd  to  influence  his  procccdii^. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  say»  that  this 
being  done,  the  practitioner  should  immediately 
visit  his  patient,  if  suHiciently  notorious  facts  >md 
not  shown  that  such  visits  cannot  always  be 
d^yed  with  safety',  and,  what  is  tttill  more  evtc^ 
ordinary,  that  they  are  sometimes  wholly  omitted. 
Nothing  shows  more  strongly  the  imperious  nece&- 
sity  of  lookin*  into  this  subject  than  the  fact,  that 
respectable  men,  practising  in  this  department  of 
tho  profession,  men  of  known  character  aiid  feci* 
ing,  have  become  habituated  to  prescribing  of 
authorising  force,  and  confinement,  in  case»  in 
which  thoy  have  never  conversed  with  the  pa- 
tients, or  have  even  never  seen  tlian.  How  many 
times  such  things  have  beon  dune  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  the  idea  of  their  posaibility  is  quite 
intolerable.  It  suspends  a  danger  over  the  head 
«f  every  rich  and  eccentric  pcreon,  vhich  the 
wickedness  of  relatives,  and  the  selfishnras,  «■ 
indolence,  or  timidity,  of  tcny  man  vMo  calls  him- 
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self  a  l>ntctitioner^  may  let  fall  upon  him ;  and 
from  wliich  siirely  every  man  ought  to  be  securedi 
No  one  can  Iks  more  unwilling  than  I  am  to  visit 
those  errors  of  me<licfll  men  too  se\'ercly,  i»tb 
which  tli(-  ul-^-nt  Rolicitatioli*;  of  othim,  acting  on 
their  own  facility  of  teuipcr,  may  hurry  thera. 
Hut  the  safety  and  liberty  of  men  is  not  to  be 
taiflt-d  ivithi     If  a  practitioner  unttertake*  to  give 

I  Rtlvicc  in  any  lami  he  slionld.  with  whaturar 
inconvenience  to  himself,  never  fail  to  see  the 
|iaticnt  for  whom  he  prt»;cnbes.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  he  ought  to  refuse  taking  any  share  whatever 
in  the  caf^p,  and  to  refer  the  applicants  t<>  others 
vrho  would  be  able  to  give  it  that  prompt  attention 
wbicht  abo^-e  all  cases,  it  seems  to  require.  Ac- 
quainted, as  medical  men  are,  ivith  the  uncertain 
and  dangerous  movements  of  a  lunatic,  it  is  most 
snrpriBing  that  they  can  ever  delay  a  visit  to  an 
insane  patient  for  one  hour,  after  application  is 
made  to  them  :    tiieir  indifivrence.   it  is  to  be 

■  furMl>  has  originated  in  the  lamentable  indifTe- 
ronce  oftt-n  betrayed  by  the  patient's  relatives;  for 

I  vphen  a  human  being  loses  his  reason,  truly  wc  see 
somethiiig  in  the  whole  treatment  of  liim.  by  hb 
fullow-creatur*^,  which  too  much  reminds  us  of  the 
destruction  of  a  woitnded  individual,  of  the  lower 
uiimnls,  by  the  rest;  all  conimnnit}'  of  feeling 

I  Menn.  so  often  lost,  and  all  pity  or  regard 
forgotten. 
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The  practitioner,  tben,  should  never  fait  to  pay 
an  early  visit  to  a  patient  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  lie  under  a  suspicion  of  insanity. 
When  he  pays  that  wsit,  his  mind  should  be 
steadily  impressed  with  the  principle  that  it  is 
not  his  business  merely  to  look  for  such  evidence 
AS  may  support  the  susjncion,  and  fiirnish  an 
excuse  for  the  certificate,  to  sign  which  he  will 
probably  he  urged,  and  for  signing  which  he  is 
to  be  paid.  It  in  necessary  to  remember  this  in 
all  cases,  and  to  hear  all  evidence,  when  the  case 
is  obscure,  with  wise  suspicion.  But  if  the  prac- 
titioner is  called  upon,  as  sometimes  happens, 
by  the  proprietors  of  Lunatic  houses,  he  must 
be  mindful  of  tlie  many  circumstances  which  may 
have  concurred  to  deceive  others,  and  by  vrhich 
he  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived.  He 
must  remember  the  effects  which  must  ensue  as 
soon  as  his  opinion  is  pronounced,  and  that  it  is 
possible  the  uiibappy  patient  may  be  so  situated  as 
that  he  is  his  last  resource,  and  the  only  person  in 
the  world  hkely  to  befriend  him.  Thus  will  often 
be  the  case,  until  men's  opinions  concerning  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  have  imdergone  some  change ; 
and  many  well  meaning  persons  will  be  found  to 
advocate  unnecessary  measures  of  severity,  and, 
more  particularly,  confinement,  when  the  patient^ 
case  does  not  require,  and  will  not  be  benefited  by 
confinement.     In  such  cases,  let  tlie  practitioner 
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never  fui^ct,  that  he  may  be  the  |}aticut'K  hut  and 
only  hope 

The  whole  duty  of  a  medical  man  in  such  cases 
may  be  resolved  into  two  parts : — 

1.  To  determine  whetlier  the  individual  in 
question  be  of  sound  mind. 

2.  To  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  treatment 
required,  and  especially  concerning  the  necessity  of 
rt'stramt,  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  restraint. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  if  what  \\di&  been 
said  concerning  the  mind  in  health,  and  concerning 
itjt  iiiequaUties,  M'eaknesses,  and  peculiarities^  and 
unbound  state,  vontauis  correct  views  uf  the 
subject,  I  do  not  think  tliat  in  any  case  much 
doubt  can  long  exist.  The  patient  should  by  all 
means  have  fair  play  :  there  should  be  no  trick, 
no  delusion,  no  artful  excitement  or  provocation, 
no  deception  uf  any  kind  put  upon  him.  Pains 
are  often  taken,  by  those  who  arc  anxious  for  the 
removal  of  the  individual,  to  intlucnce  the  mode  of 
introduction  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  to  his  patient ;  and  there  is  no 
uccabion  uu  which  ho  is  mora  called  upon,  by  his 
duty,  to  exercise  his  authority. 

^\'ith  what  improper  motives  medical  men  arc 
sometimes  consulted,  1  have  myself  had  some 
o])portunitics  of  knowing.  Very  few  months  have 
elapsed  since  I  was  requested  to  see  a  tradesman, 
whose  wife  was  desirous  of  shuttinf;  him  up  in  a 
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Ltinatic  asylimi.  It  iiappened  that  ray  viat 
paid  at  an  unexpected  hour,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  absent.  I  met  her  husband  un  the 
stairs,  and  with  some  difiiciilty  pemiaded  him  to 
go  into  his  parlour,  that  I  might  talk  to  him. 
He  had  evidently  become  suspicious  of  the  in- 
tentions of  strangers,  hut  after  a  little  quiet 
vonversaiioii  he  became  more  confideut^  and 
«ntered  into  a  detail  of  domestic  affairs  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  make  any  man  insane.  His 
prcscut  atiectionate  wife,  it  appeared,  was  the 
second  to  whom  he  had  been  united ;  his  first 
having  been  a  woman  of  abuidonod  character, 
who  had  wasted  much  of  hbi  property.  He  was 
proceci^Dg  to  the  second  chapter  of  his  matn* 
monial  accidents,  when  his  present  «vife  broke  in 
upon  us,  and,  api)arcntly  suspecting  the  tenor  of 
her  husband's  communication,  began  to  abuse  him 
very  vehemently.  His  manner  had,  before  tJiis 
interruption,  plainly  evinced  that  his  intellects 
were  weakened,  but  his  wife^s  mode  of  accoetiilg 
him  gave  him  immense  disturbance ;  instead  of 
allaying  tJiJs,  she  (>crscvered  in  a  course  of  inveotiTe 
and  abuse,  alter  the  manner  of  irritated  wonMii 
until  the  poor  man  became  perfectly  tiantic, 
imd  bounced  out  of  the  room,  slanuning  the 
door  atler  him  with  violence  almost  sufflcient  to 
bring  down  the  house.  '*  Now,"  exclaimed  the 
feady  wife,  "  yoti  see  what  a  state  ho  is  in  :  he 
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does  this  twenty  times  a  clay ;  theru  is  no  living 
with  him. "  To  all  this  t  made  the  bc-st  reply  I 
could;  and  only  requcHtcd  pemuBsinn  to  invite  the 
poor  mail  upstairs  a^»,  and  to  talk  to  him  without 
the  addition  of  a  word  from  herself.  I  found, 
however,  that  as  my  modo  of  talking  to  the 
patient  was  calculated  to  soothe  him,  his  wife 
umild  not  avoid  thro^ving  in  a  provoking  word 
from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  the  patient  jumped, 
up  aj^n,  and  after  venting  a  few  well  deserved 
curses  on  his  tonnentor,  made  tiis  exit  in  the 
iMne  manner  as  before.  The  facts  of  the  catte 
wtiTe,  that  this  unfortunate  tradesman  had  always 
been  «  person  of  weak  intellects ;  that  his  first 
vnfe  had  almost  broken  his  lieart ;  and  his  second 
had  nmrried  him  for  his  money ;  and  finding  that 
he  was  troubk-soitie,  or  perhi^s  a  little  in  tlic  way, 
and  that  his  weak  intellects  were  tlirown  into  titter 
ooniuBion  by  passion,  had  learnt  her  part  so  well> 
lli  to  have  had  him  confined  in  Lunatic  houses 
three  or  four  times  before  I  saw  him,  and  each 
time  with  a  regular  certificate.  The  paper  was 
lying  on  the  table  to  be  signed,  and  if  the  good 
lady  on  the  joyful  occasion  had  not  taken  a  littlu 
more  gin  thun  usual,  (for  this  was  the  apology  of 
her  friends  for  her  violent  behaviour,)  it  is  possible 
1  might  myself  have  been  guUty  of  ccmsigning  to 
on  asylum  a  poor  unprotected  creature,  whom 
ill-treatment  had    driven    half  mad,   and    whom 
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further  confinement  in  a  Lunatic  asylum  will  pro- 
bably drive  wholly  so.  As  1  refused  to  testify 
to  his  being  in  a  state  to  justify  such  confinement, 
and  signified  that  in  my  opinion  liis  wife  was  the 
inaddciit  of  the  twu^  I  was  troubled  no  more  about 
him.  When  I  called  one  day,  subsequently,  to 
inquire  about  him,  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
I  fear  he  is  at  thiij  moment  in  one  of  the  cstabtitdi- 
mcnts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

;\giunst  such  tviekcd  conduct,  for  wicked  it  is  in 
a  ver)'  high  degree,  the  practitioner  must  l>c  firmly 
opposed;  not  only  in  instances  in  which  the 
imperfect  education  of  the  parties  gives  a  pro- 
minence, and  even  a  grossness,  to  their  modes  of 
erincing  tho  intentions  which  they  do  not  desire  to 
make  manifest ;  but  in  cases  presenting  both  more 
difficulty  and  more  temptation ;  when  individuals 
become  inconvenient  to  families  of  rank  and 
fortune  j  where  eveiy  species  of  refined  deception 
may  be  practised,  and  where  wealth  and  patronage 
will  be  tlic  recompense  of  him  who  pretends  that 
he  is  deceived.  To  act  with  perfect  probity  on 
these  occasions,  as  on  others  to  act  with  virtue 
and  self-connnand,  is  a  part  of  that  higher  duty 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  which  bo  much  contri- 
butes to  maintain  his  profession  in  the  nmk 
accorded  to  it. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  patient  Is  disturbed  by 
any  cause  of  agitation  which   wc  can  detect,  we 
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should  refuse  to  give  a  final  opinion  concerning 
the  state  of  his  mind.  We  should  even  be  careful 
that  he  has  undergone  no  recent  disturbance ; 
and  should  present  ourselves  tu  him  with  the 
same  openness  [of  manner,  and  the  suune  good 
intention,  with  which  we  approach  the  bedside  of 
a  patient  in  a  fever.  The  eflfect  of  this  mode  of 
accosting  those  who  have  been  treated  with  harsh- 
ness or  suspicion,  is  often  extraordinary.  A  violent 
man  will  licconie  calm,  and  a  sullen  man  will 
enter  into  the  detail  of  his  griefs ;  even  the  most 
impatient  and  irritable  will  be  evidently  soothed 
and  consoled  by  it :  and  the  practitioner  will  thus 
perhaps  gain  the  complete  confidence  of  a  patient 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  who,  if  differently 
addressed,  would  have  defied  him  for  ever.  I 
have  ha<l  some  opportimitics  of  putting  this  plan 
to  practical  proof,  and  I  never  found  it  to  fail. — 
In  country-practice,  the  physician  who  does  not 
confine  his  professional  exertions  to  such  cases 
is  frequently  consulted  concemina;  them ;  and  I 
have  entered  houses,  all  the  inmates  of  which  were 
in  confusion  on  account  of  the  eccentric  violence 
of  some  member  of  the  family ;  have  been  told 
the  patient  would  not  sec  me,  would  not  speak  to 
me,  would  leap  out  of  his  chamber  window  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  or  perhaps  would  attack  me 
with  the  poker;  and  that  if  1  wished  to  sec  him, 
and  ju<lge  of  his  real  state,  1  must  be  introduced 
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uiidcr  some  false  pretence.  These  representations 
I  have  almost  always  cUsregardetl ;  and  1  have 
sometimes  been  amused  by  the  wonder  evinced 
at  the  apparent  miracles  wrought  by  a  tranquil 
method  of  tallrinfj  to  the  patient,  who  would, 
perhaps,  after  a  little  conversation,  sit  down  very 
composedly,  and  order  his  family  to  exert  them- 
selves in  some  hospitable  attention  to  the  doctor, 
or  tell  them  he  hod  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home 
with  him,  or  wherever  it  was  thought  proper  he 
should  go  for  his  health :  and  this,  perhaps,  when 
not  an  hour  before  he  had  vehemently  declared, 
that  no  doctor  should  ever  take  him  away  from 
his  own  house  alive.  I  should  not  venture  to 
mention  these  particulars  if  I  founded  any  ckum 
upon  them  of  having  done  more  than  may  be 
achieved  by  any  practitioner  of  common  sense; 
nor  should  1  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  at 
all  what  cannot  but  be  known  to  most  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  lunatics,  if  I  did  not  know, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  I  am  recommending 
ta  widely  different  from  that  which  is  commonly 
practised,  and  with  the  worst  results.  The  patients 
whom  I  have  alluded  to,  us  being  so  tractable  when 
treated  with  kindness  and  sincerity,  would  have 
become  frantic  and  raving  under  deception,  and 
the  violence  which  deception  itself  often  renders 
necessary.  When  reduced  to  tranquilhty  by 
soothing  treatment,  I  have  known  them  detail  all 
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their  own  iirefiuUritiea,  which  irregularities  had 
been  previously  rclatcU  to  uit^  hy  tlieir  fiiends,  but 
to  which  the  |)aticri)ts  apix^uletl  certaiji  exphi' 
Dations  that  I  had  opportumtie^  of  knowing  were 
perfectly  real ;  and  which  proved  how  much  their 
ohsc-rvatlou  of  the  scUlsluiess  and  unkiiiduess  of 
those  about  them  had  exasperated  them;  and, 
sotnetiuics,  how  much  their  fears  aud  ignorauco 
bad  diverted  them ;  and  liow  well  they  were 
acquaiutcd  with  all  the  schcuics  that  bad  been 
contemplated  for  securing  them,  and  carrying  them 
off';  including  the  hopeful  idea  of  iutroducuijj  the 
doctor  ill  the  character  of  one  who  had  drop|ied 
into  a  house,  in  which  he  had  ucvor  been  bcfoircj 
by  mere  accident :  all  showing  me,  that  it  was 
impoiisible  to  ]iave  any  hold  on  such  wild  and 
irregular  minds,  except  by  a  conduct,  whJcb,  though 
as  firm  as  the  occasion  required,  was  as  fironk  and 
open  sa  {KK>&ible.  Lunatics  are,  with  regard  tu  these 
particuLurs,  very  much  like  very  designing  men,  and 
iLTe  best  met  and  most  easily  ba£Qed  by  candour  and 
openness  of  co»\'ersation  and  conduct,  for  which, 
and  for  which  alone,  they  are  quite  unprepared. 

Ifj  then,  t^^  practitioi\er  is  introduced  to  the 
patieut  in  liis  proper  character,  lie  will  soon  bo 
able  to  detemuiie  the  state  of  his  patient's  ound ; 
and,  remembering  what  varieties  and  inequalities 
and  wuukneiisea  of  miud  luay  exist,  witlwut  an 
■2  R  2 
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impairment  of  the  judgment,  or  misdirection  of  the 
will,  in  any  of  the  important  affairs  of  life ;  will 
diligently  inquire,  lirst,  whether  tlic  inequality 
or  variety,  existing  in  the  case  before  him,  is 
or  is  not  attended  with  such  an  impairment  of 
the  comparing  power,  as  necessarily  misleads  the 
judgment,  and  leads  to  irrational  actions;  and 
secondly,  whether  this  impairment  is  exhibited  in 
connexion  with  such  suhjects  and  actions  as 
render  restraint  neccssai}'.  This  is  the  sum  of 
his  duty ;  and  if  he  is  sufficiently  attentive  to  this, 
he  may  free  his  mind  of  all  artificial  distinctions 
between  sanity  and  insanity,  between  imbecility 
and  irrationality,  and  between  mania  and  mono- 
mania, mania  and  melanchoUa,  acute  mania  and 
chronic  mania.  An  imbecile  mind  may  require  as 
much  restraint  as  one  that  is  irrational,  and  a  man 
wlio  is  insane  on  one  subject  may  be  as  dangerous 
as  one  who  is  mad  on  fifty  subjects.  Mania  may  be 
as  dangerous  as  melancholia,  and  chronic  mauia  as 
dangerous  as  acut«.  The  practitioner  has  to  de- 
termine tlie  fact  of  the  impaired  judgment ;  and, 
from  the  subject  and  character  of  the  impairment, 
the  necessity  of  medical  treatment,  superintendence, 
interference,  or  complete  restraint.  There  is 
nothing  doubtUd  or  obscure  in  his  duty,  when  the 
insanity  is  discovered,  although  the  discovery 
itself,  in  certain  cases,  requires  prolonged  investiga- 
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I  tion.    CommoQly  speaking,  also,  where  the  insanity 
I  is  difficult  to  be  discovered,  its  discovery  is  of  the 
least  consequence. 

I  The  fact  of  the  patient's  madness  can  only  be 
cstal)hshcd  by  certain  tests  of  the  manner  in  winch 
his  intellectual  faculties  arc  exercised,  and  these 
tests  are  to  be  found  in  his  appearance,  in  his  dress, 
in  the  known  physical  accompaniments  of  madness, 
and  in  his  words  and  actions.  That  is  the  medical 
<|uestion.  The  ftexl  is  a  medico-legal  question, 
■  and  turns  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  patient 
to  injure  him.self  or  his  property,  or  to  injure  othens 

I  and  their  property;  and  on  the  probability  of 
such  a,  disposition,  though  not  manifested,  being 
suddenly  developed.  On  the  first  question  hangs 
the  medical  treatment  and  superintendence ;  on 
the  second,  restraint,  confinement,  deprivation  of 
I  authority,  and  control  over  property.  Medinal 
'  care  and  superintendence  may  be  necessary  in 
every  case;  but  the  mistake  has  been  to  conclude, 
that  restraint  and  the  other  circumstances  are  also 

I  necessary,  which  they  certainly  are  not. 
The  strong  association  formed  between  certain 
judgments,  and  certain  associated  ideas,  and  cer^ 
tain  external  acts,  including  those  muscidar  actions 
which  give  expression  to  thought  independently  of 
speech,  often  pourtrays  the  madness,  and  its  cha- 
racter, plainly  enough,  in  the  features  and  move- 
ft  mcnta  of  the  patient.    When  a  man,  who  has  not 
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Tccontly  been  exposed  to  great  cause  of  irritation, 
is  found  indulging  in  great  violence  of  gesticulation, 
and  passionHte  exclamations,  or  when  he  «ts  mo- 
tionless, and  docs  not  regard  those  u'ho  come  into 
the  room,  and  does  not  reply  when  spoken  to, 
4herc  can  seldom  be  any  doubt  that  such  a  man  is 
not  in  his  ri^ht  mind.  If,  approach  him  in  what 
manner  he  may,  the  practitioner  finds  that  he 
cannot  be  tranquillized,  or  that  he  cannot  be 
roused;  of  that  man's  insanity  there  can  be  no 
doubt  or  question :  but  the  pmctitioncr  must  Bmt  M 
vary  his  modes  of  approach  ;  must  do  all  that  ht 
'can  devise  to  allay  what  may  be  temporary,  though 
inordinate  passion,  or  to  soothe  what  may  be  deep 
and  siieechless,  though  temporary  grief,  before  he 
comes  to  this  conclusion. 

The  practitioner  is  generally  deeply  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  madness, 
if  the  madman  does  not  choose  U»at  be  should  see 
it.  The  reluctance  of  a  patient  to  allow  opportu- 
nities for  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  his  mind,  f 
is  certainly  often  greatest  when  the  disorder  moett 
requires  attention ;  and  if  a  man,  knowing  himself 
to  be  suspected  of  insanity,  evades  tiiosc  who 
endeavour  to  sec  and  converse  with  him,  althotii^ 
it  would  not  be  rigbt  to  set  him  down  ns  insane, 
on  account  of  such  conduct,  the  previous  suspicion 
(if  hh  insanity  would  be  not  a  little  conlirmed  by 
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it ;  and  the  suspicion  is  alouc  sufficient  to  Justify 
watching. 

When  the  reluctance  appears  to  be  invincible, 
the  best  way  is  to  t«ll  the  patient  that  you  remark 
certain  singularities  about  him,  which  you  know  to 
have  given  l]iii  fncntls  some  unxtety,  and  wliich  are 
well  understood  by  medical  men  to  indicate  disor- 
dered health ;  that  such  disorder,  if  not  attended 
to,  will  affect  his  mind;  and  that  unless  he  will 
cur  in  what  you  recommend,  as  relates  to  the 
care  of  his  bodily  health,  he  will  eventually  require 
restraint.  It  can  hardly  be  ima^ned  tliat  this 
conversation  would  give  much  irritation  to  a  man 
of  perfectly  sound  mind;  or  even  to  an  ecccntnL- 
man ;  he  might  feel  suqirised,  and  not  very  much 
pleased,  but  there  would  be  little  risk  of  mistaking 
tlic  untural  expression  of  Ruch  feelings  for  the 
violence,  expressed  or  luilf-snppressed,  of  a  man 
really  insane.  \\'liatever  danger  of  mistake  ex- 
isted, however,  might  be  lessened  by  the  care 
which  a  humane  practitioner  would  take  in  every 
case,  to  allay  the  irritation  he  had  thus  occasioned.' 
Uc  would  represent,  that  his  intentions  were 
friendly,  that  his  wiali  was  to  protect  him,  that  no 
one  wished  to  iuterfcrc  with  the  patient,  excepting 
so  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  seemed  to  demand ; 
and  he  would  endeavour  tu  affect  his  feelings  by 
rqircsenting  the  concern  and  alami  of  his  relatives. 
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If,  notwithstanding  all  these  kiiitl  cfibrts,  the 
merely  eccentric  man  should  be  ungovernably 
angry,  his  auger  would  show,  I  think,  that  hiij 
oddity  of  mind  was  very  nearly  allied  to  nmdncss, 
and  required  some  attention.  If,  in  any  case,  it 
produced  more  violence,  and  tlie  ^mc  ^io]ence 
was  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  or  after  some  days,  or 
whenever  the  subject  was  referred  to,  and  however 
delicately  and  kindly  referred  to,  the  suspicion  of 
the  patient's  madness  would  be  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  conlimicd.  In  general,  the  reply  of  a 
patient  in  a  state  of  morbid  excitement  is,  that  he 
never  was  so  well  in  his  life,  and  this  declaration  i$ 
accompanied  with  some  boasting  or  extravagance, 
clearly  enough  indicating  the  excitement  The 
same  confirmation  would  be  given  by  the  patient's 
persevering  in  an  obstinate  silence  for  many  hours 
or  days ;  which,  although  a  person  of  very  bod 
temper  might  do  so,  would  still  show  that  the  bad 
temper  was  even  itself  a  disease  of  the  mind.  In 
the  generality  of  cases,  the  difficulty  is  not  great: 
and  the  patient  will  confide  the  state  and  the  care, 
both  of  his  mind  and  body,  to  a  practitioner  who 
accosts  him  and  reasons  with  him  as  a  incnd.  If 
he  will  not,  the  practitioner  must  employ  his 
means  of  observation  as  well  as  he  can. 

WTiatevcr  deception  we  may  suspect  in  U»c 
patient,  still,  if  he  complains  in  quiet  terms, 
asserts  his  sanity  without  vehemence,  assigns  mo* 
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lives,  even  of  an  interested  and  dishonest  kind>  for 
the  conduct  of  his  relatives,  without  passion,  or 
with  no  more  than  natural  warmth,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  he  so  influenced  by  a  good 
opinion  of  any  other  party,  cither  as  respects  their 
probity  or  judgment,  as  to  be  heedless  of  this 
demeanour.  The  case  sliouM  engage  our  serious 
attfution  ;  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  must  be 
given  to  its  investigation,  and  our  own  conviction 
alone  must  guide  us  at  last.  That  kind  of  conduct 
may  give  great  offence,  may  be  very  prejudicial  to 
our  immediate  interests,  but  the  oppu&ite  conduct 
would  he  a  crime,  and  a  crime  attended  vrith  un- 
pardonable cruelty. 

AD)ong  the  attributes  of  a  perfect  mind,  has  been 
enumerated  the  power  of  j>erfectly  regulating  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  affections.  The 
manifestation  of  this  power  is  so  easily  observed  in 
speech  and  gesture,  that  its  varieties  and  impair- 
ments are  among  those  things  which  we  most 
[fnniliarly  observe.  But  what  is  merely  matter  of 
common  obsGr^'ation  and  passing  remark  among 
unprofessional  persons,  is  often,  to  the  medical 
observer,  a  source  of  very  important  information. 
There  is  certainly  something  more  in  physiognomy 
than  the  mere  result  of  habitual  muscular  actions. 
The  external  parts  of  the  face  derive  from  the 
original  constitution  of  each  irvdividual  a  peculiarity 
of  character,  independent,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
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ha1)itual  affections  or  of  features.  It  virould  seem  as 
if  each  individual  were  hut  a  physical  oi^anization, 
uilmatcd  by  a  nervous  constituticHi  of  a  distinct 
quality,  influencing  all  the  exjiression  and  all  the 
character.  The  aifections,  also,  associated  with 
the  same  constitution  of  nervous  system,  the 
susceptibility  to  impressions  or  emotions,  the 
passions  of  each  individual,  soon  render  the  physi- 
o^oinical  c\'prcssion  more  intense ;  and  when 
speech  is  acquired,  the  combined  power  of  gesture 
and  words  gives  to  each  character  that  strong 
external  manifci^ation,  concerning  which,  if  it  is 
suflicifiUtly  attended  to,  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to 
be  deceived.  The  science  of  physiognomy  has 
been  discredited  by  tlie  labours  of  tliose  who  have 
referred  too  much  to  permanent  forms,  and  too 
little  to  the  expressive  delineation  of  varying  emo- 
tions. >\1ioevcr  wishes  to  be  a  correct  obsener, 
must  certainly  avoid  drawing  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  character  from  the  appearances  of  the 
&ce  in  repose.  It  is  the  actions  of  tlie  muscles  of 
the  face,  taken  togotlier  with  those  of  tlie  trunk 
and  limbs,  conjoined  with  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  voice,  which  revpal  the  whole  man  ;  and  as  far 
as  my  own  observation  has  e.\teiided,  and  al^er 
some  attention  to  a  subject  which  a  practitioner 
finds  extremely  useful  to  him,  infallibly  revealed. 
There  are  many  aiuong  those  who  have  merely 
pursued  observations  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of 
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the  amusement  tlicy  bring,  who  are  enabled  very 
accurately  to  asceitain  the  rank  and  character  of 
most  of  tlio  iiKli%'ttluaIs  whom  they  sec ;  or  even  to 
conjecture,  with  no  small  degree  of  exactness,  the 
pursuits  and  hiutory  of  many  of  them.  They  are 
nidcd  in  this  kind  of  divination  by  an  accurntc 
obsen-atlon  of  modes  of  dress,  which  in  fact  are 
generally  most  expressive  indications  of  eharacter. 
Those  who  have  the  care  of  hmatics  well  know, 
though  they  cannot  define,  certain  characters  of 
the  lunatics'  countenance,  which  the  most  masterly 
dwsembling  cannot  conceal  from  one  who  has 
known  the  same  face  when  that  pcciUiar  look  was 
not  yet  acquired  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  ohsen'cd, 
in  persons  disposed  to  maniacal  paroxysms,  a 
warning  of  the  attack,  in  the  altered  tone  of  the 
voice  or  manner  of  speaking ;  and  in  jutients 
easily  excited  to  delirium  hy  fever,  1  have  found  the 
same  circumstance  continue  to  indicate  the  linfrcriug 
of  the  ninlfuly,  when  other  symptoms  would  Imve 
supported  the  belief  of  the  disorder  being  at  an 
end.  The  dress  also  of  a  lunatic  is  ahnost  always 
odd  and  peculiar;  and  there  arc  singularities  of 
mind  which  manifest  themselves  chieliy  by  some 
eccentricity  in  this  particular.  The  very  mode  of 
wearing  the  liat  will  ditfer  iu  the  same  man,  in  lus 
sane  and  in  his  insane  state.  It  prepares  us  for 
the  applicutioii  uf  this  kind  of  knowleilge,  to  remark 
Uic  diversity  of  countenance,  of  models  of  speaking, 
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of  tones  of  voice,  of  gesture,  and  of  dress,  in  men 
of  different  measures  of  intellectual  power.  Habit> 
and  systematic  effort,  may  liave  led  to  a  control  of 
all  these  indications  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
agitation,  excitement,  a  great  occasion  of  exertion, 
cause  all  that  is  the  result  of  mere  art  to  be  thrown 
off;  and  under  such  circumstances  no  man  can 
appear  to  be  what  he  is  not.  The  most  guarded 
countenance,  the  most  measured  voice,  the  most 
restrained  gesture,  yields  to  strong  and  real  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  tones,  and  the  mmmer,  and  the 
person,  and  the  face,  speak  a  language  in  which 
there  is  no  deception.  Nor  can  any  art  or  care 
prevent  the  more  ordinary  revelation  of  what  is 
really  most  habitual  to  the  mind,  under  circum- 
stances even  of  a  trifling  kind  :  something  is  always 
occurring  to  throw  the  most  cautious  dissembler  off 
his  guard. 

As  the  mind  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
perfection  that  has  been  spoken  of  in  a  former 
chapter  would  be  indicated  by  composure  of  coun- 
tenance, and  dignity  of  gesture,  and  tones  of  voice 
capable  of  command  or  of  persuasion  ;  so  every 
dc]x^rturc  from  it  is  signalised  by  some  dctcrioratioD 
in  these  particulars ;  and  we  read  the  ardent 
character  of  one,  the  avarice  of  another,  and  the 
ferocity  of  a  third,  in  the  cast  of  his  features,  in 
his  manner  of  sjieaking,  or  in  his  very  walk.  The 
man  whoso  attention  is  habitually  exerted,  employs 
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tones  and  modes  of  speech  dificnng  very  widely 
&om  those  of  the  ima^native  and  the  6ck]e ;  and 
the  man  whose  judgment  is  exercised  differs  as 
widely,  in  his  manner  of  expressing  his  ideas,  from 
the  \-apid  and  pretending.  Not  only  the  tones  and 
maimer,  but  the  very  words  are  different  in  the 
different  instances :  one  speaks  only  what  is  neces- 
sary ;  another  denies  verbal  e:tprcssion  to  his 
thoughts ;  another  speaks  all  that  he  knows^  and 
oil  that  he  thinks,  without  consideration  of  the 
mischief  which  he  works,  or  tlic  jrain  wliich  he 
inflicts,  or  the  confidence  which  he  betrays.  The 
gesticulation  and  the  dress  show  equal  diversities  ; 
and  all  these  external  signs  are  so  affected  in  certain 
states  of  excitement,  and  in  degrees  of  drunkenness, 
as  to  indicate  in  the  plainest  possible  manner  tlie 
extent  to  which  the  mental  operations  are  disturbed 
Of  interrupted. 

A  medical  observer  ought  to  be  well  acciuainted 
with  all  the  varieties  of  expression  which  indicate 
the  growtli,  actual  state,  and  decline  of  mental 
vigour,  from  the  early  days  in  which  the  widely 
opened  eyes,  and  often  turning  head,  and  activity 
which  only  yields  to  sleep,  indicate  the  alacrity  of 
the  child's  senses ;  and  through  those  years  in 
which  the  cares  aud  business  of  the  world,  and 
meditation,  or  suffering,  or  crime,  effect  their 
changes  in  the  countenance ;  and  even  to  that 
decUning  age  when,  as  the  poet  has  expressed  it— 
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— "  Naturct  u  it  grow*  again  tomirds  eai-Ui, 

I«  fnhion'd  for  Ote  journey,  duU,  aad  heavy  ;"• 

or  when,  to  sjpeak  more  correctly,  the  bodily  orgaiHi 
are  yieWing  to  the  ine^tablo  law  <rf  decay,  and  tKe 
mind  retires  within  itself,  no  more  to  be  stimigly 
roused  by  exienial  impressions- 

The  peciiliur  expression  in  the  face  of  the  bliiid, 
the  fixedness,  and  slight  elevation  or  depreesion.  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  attendant  on  the  effort 
made  to  steady  and  direct  the  organ  of  bearing,  is 
not  less  charscteristie  than  the  cautious  extension 
of  their  hands  in  walking.  The  attentive  gaze, 
and  half  opened  mouth  of  the  deaf,  is  often 
equally  conspicuous.  The  vacant  countenance  erf 
the  thoughtless,  the  dreamy  look  of  the  absent 
man,  tlie  wildness  of  face  of  the  victim  of  a  dis- 
orderly imagination,  are  all  more  or  less  observable 
in  all  the  cases  when-  the  peculiar  mental  character 
exists ;  and  the  moiv  the  observation  has  been 
exercised  on  these  appearances,  the  greator  pro* 
bability  is  there  that  the  peculiar  manifestations  of 
Insanity  will  be  recognized. 

Such  obscn'atlouR  will  ap[>oar  slight  to  those  only 
who  never  allow  themselves  to  be  in  doubt,  but 
who  write  a  certificate  whenever  they  are  required 
to  do  so. 

We  may  converse  with  a  hmatic  (br  some  time, 
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and  not  come  near  the  subject  of  his  lunacy ;  but 
at  last  sometliiTig  will  tonch  upon  it,  and  declare 
it  U  is  perfectly  allowable  to  tiy  his  manner  of 
treating  the  most  varied  topics;  and  the  most 
common  and  familiar  ones  may  be  as  likely  to 
show  his  insanity  as  any  other.  He  may  get  very 
well  over  the  formiilities  of  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  s  mere  morning  call ;  he  may  even  get 
creditably  through  any  topic  of  immediate  public 
interest ;  but  if  lus  attention  is  led  from  thence  to 
what  is  jocose,  hi-  will  sometimes  break  out,  all  at 
once,  into  the  most  imbecile  cxtraragance ;  or  some 
accidental  observation  will  show  that  he  meditates 
the  most  in]])r8cticable  exertions  and  acliievements. 

There  is  sometliing,  however,  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  is  too  heedlessly  passed  over : 
the  true  eml  of  such  investigations  is  lost  sight  of 
in  a  search  after  quibbles,  or  in  a  miserable  display 
of  mental  acuteness.  Medical  men  imagine  they 
are  called  upon  to  exliibit  something  wonderful  on 
such  occasions ;  a  depth  of  resoiirce,  a  keenness  of 
investigation,  and  a  felicity  of  deception  ;  forgetting^ 
all  the  while,  for  what  end  they  are  or  ought  to  be 
at  all  consulted. 

Lord  Krskinc,  in  Uie  course  of  his  defence  of 
Hadficld,  observed,  that  he  remembered  a  man 
who  indicted  another  for  imprisoning  him ;  and  no 
art  of  the  counsel  (Krskinc  himself)  could  draw 
from  him  an  indication  of  disordered  mind.     But 
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wlipn  Dr.  Sims  appeared  in  court,  the  mmt 
addressed  Iiini  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. On  account  of  this  extravagance,  the 
person  indicted  by  lura  was  acquitted.  But  the 
man  persevered,  brought  another  indictment,  and 
well  remembering  what  had  caused  the  former  to 
fail,  could  not  on  this  second  occasion  be  brought 
to  say  a  syllable  indicative  of  his  mental  delusion. 
Now,  cases  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  medical 
books  to  show  the  difiiculty  of  proving  insanity : 
but  they  show  us  something  more. 

For  where  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  a  proof  of 
disordered  mind  is  so  great,  where  the  disorder  n 
so  Hmited,  and  so  seldom  e\inced,  what  possible 
right  can  any  one  have  to  interfere  with,  or  to 
imprison  any  man  soaflllcted?  Assuredly  no  more 
right  than  to  imprison  a  man  for  being  short 
sightedj  or  a  little  lame  of  one  leg.  Unless  the 
man,  mentioned  by  Lord  Erslcine  was  disposed,  in 
consequence  of  his  belief  in  the  real  presence  of 
the  Saviour,  to  inflict  injury  on  any  one  or  on 
himself,  or  tmless  it  led  him  to  neglect  his  affaire 
and  his  family,  those  who  confined  him  were 
justly  indicted  for  the  false  imprisonment,  and 
ought  to  have  been  punished.  An  unforttmate 
gentleman  fancies  that  a  princess  is  in  love  with 
him,  a  very  harmless  fancy  in  itself;  h«  wanders 
about  the  woods,  or  spends  his  romantic  days  on 
the  hanks  of  a  river,  and  meditates  ou  his  passion. 
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Surely  he  might  spend  his  time  less  innocently 
than  this  !  He  carves  the  name  of  his  beloved  on 
trees ;  he  indites  moving  letters  to  her  in  cherry 
juice.  He  fancies  himself  debarred  from  seeing 
the  face  he  adores ;  and  thinks  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  some  high  tower  which  overlooks  the  flood : 
fancies  foolish  enough,  but  certainly  not  very 
dangerous !  He  commits  his  letter  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  river,  and  bids  the  waters  "  flow 
on,"  and  'ere  they  reach  the  sea,  convey  his  written 
words  to  the  bower  of  his  mistress.  There  is 
nothing  very  criminal  in  all  this.  But  the  poor 
man  has  money,  and  relations  who  want  it.  Instead 
therefore  of  being  allowed  to  become  tired  of  his 
fancies,  which  he  would  be  in  time,  he  is  waylaid, 
forcibly  seized,  carried  off  to  a  private  madhouse, 
and  inclosed  within  some  dismal  yard,  with  none  but 
lunatics  for  his  companions.  By  some  rare  accident, 
an  opportunity  is  given  of  investigating  his  real 
state,  in  a  court  of  law.  Irritated,  harassed,  vexed, 
and  perhaps  of  a  disposition  to  shrink  from 
publidty  of  every  kind,  every  artifice  of  cultivated 
and  practised  minds  is  exerted  to  confuse  him,  and 
to  make  him  contradict  himself;  the  most  dexterous 
questions,  the  most  artful  insinuations,  are  by  turns 
levelled  at  him.  And  all  in  vain :  the  poor  mail 
is  simple  enough,  but  shows  no  madness.  At  last 
comes  forth  some  hired  wretch  who  has  watched 
him  in  his  days  of  idle  wandering,  observed  all  his 
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movements,  and  dogged  his  path  for  evidence ;  and 
because  the  suspected  man  will  not  abandon  his 
princess,  or  does  not  deny  the  affair  of  the  cherry- 
juice,  there  arises  a  sound  of  triumph  among  his 
relatives ;  learned  men  felicitate  themselves  on 
having  discovered  what  was  so  difficult  to  be 
discovered ;  the  cause  is  at  an  end ;  and  the 
foolish  lover  is  deprived  of  his  pro|)crty  and  of 
his  liberty,  and  sent  back  to  hi&  horrible  impri* 
sonment 

Let  me  repeat,  that  the  medical  man  has  a  plain 
duty  to  perfonn,  which  requires  no  arts  of  this 
kind.  He  has  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
fimctions  of  the  intellect  are  disturbed,  and  require 
the  aid  of  medicines  directed  to  its  relief  by  certain 
effects  they  produce  on  the  body :  and  he  has  to 
determine  whether  the  degree  or  character  of  the 
disturbance  is  such  as  to  make  the  patient  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  to  others,  either  as  regards 
person  or  property.  Tlie  decision  of  the  iiisi 
question  is  often  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
second :  the  intcifercnce  of  medicine  is  required  in 
most  cases  of  disturbed  mind;  personal  restraint 
may  be  required  in  many :  but  the  degrees  of  it 
which  are  required  in  different  cases  vary,  as  the 
cases  themselves  var}-,  from  the  slightest  to  the 
most  complete ;  and  complete  rcHtraint  is  very 
rarely  required. 

Wlien  the  patient  has  not  been  rendered  irritable 
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or  stL<;{>tcious  by  the  conduct  of  those  about  hinij 
it  is  coininoni}'  not  difficult  to  discover  the  nature 
of  his  mental  malady.  He  is  ready  to  communicate 
his  sense  of  sui>L'rlative  happiness,  or  his  feelings 
of  hopelessness  and  despondency;  he  will  relate 
hit!  visions,  and  hoiist  of  his  powers,  and  exulting^ly 
proclaim  his  large  intentions.  If  be  has  not  Keen 
long  thus  affected,  it  tvill  be  found  no  difficult 
iter  to  weaken  the  force  of  all  these  erroneous 
impressions;  if  he  tells  you  that  lie  has  seen  a 
risiou,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  liim  to 
allow  that  it  may  have  been  an  ordinary  dream,  on 
which  no  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  if  he  h  wander- 

»ing  and  volatile  in  his  discourse,  he  may  stil' 
b«  stopped,  and  brought  to  quiet  conversation ; 
if  he  tdks  of  imagined  things  as  if  they  were 
real,  lie  can  still  bo  made  to  sue  that  thcv  are 
but  imatcinations  after  all.  it  is  true  that  he 
will  relapse  into  his  errors,  even  before  you  leave 
hnn  ;  but  the  errors  have  not  yet  taken  deep  root^ 

I  He  has  not  wholly  lost  the  power  of  comparing 
one  thing  with  another,  but  he  exerts  the  power 
with  difficulty  and  imsteadily.  Something  is 
oppressing,  impeding,  or  obstructing  that  faculty. 
Into  tliiji  cause  of  oppression,  or  impediment,  or 
obstruction,  the  practitioner  must  carefully  inquire. 
The  Bubiwtiuuut  proceedings  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  always  supposing  that  he  no  longer 
acts  indiscriminately  in  these  cases,  must  be  deter- 
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mined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  cause  of  the 
mental  affection  itself.  That  cause  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  one  of  those  already  alluded  to  as 
producing  tfimporary  inequalities  of  mind,  but  the 
o[>cratioii  of  which  has,  in  the  case  of  the  insane 
l)ersun>  more  deeply  affected  the  miderstanding. 
Some  stimulus  may  have  been  withdrawn,  or  some 
emotion  may  have  acted  too  much  as  a  stimulus. 
Disease  or  age  may  have  produced  disturbance 
or  debility.  If  the  undue  exercise,  or  the  too 
great  neglect  of  any  one  faculty,  as  of  the 
attention,  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  has 
brought  on  the  malady,  thu  object  must  be  to 
excite  or  to  soothe,  to  rouse  or  re?itrftiii  buch 
faculty;  and  if  the  irregularity  seems  dependent 
on  some  bodily  inapttiess  or  disorder,  lo  this  of 
course  attention  must  be  immediately  given.  It 
must  be  carefully  inquired,  whetlier  some  recent 
trouble,  some  emotion  which  has  lately  affected 
liint,  or  some  temporary  and  strong  influence,  may 
not  have  disturbed  the  mind ;  or  whether  the 
cause  is  of  a  nature  to  produce  effects  of  a  more 
peiTuanent  character,  as  where  insanity  arises 
from  any  oi^antc  change,  the  result  of  slow 
disease;  or  from  the  growing  imbecility  or  decay 
of  the  organs  by  which  mind  is  manifested,  either 
as  the  effect  of  old  age,  or,  as  sometimes  is 
observed,  unexpectedly  produced  in  earlier  life; 
or  whether  the  mental  im|>airmcnt  bos  been  left 
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by  some  attack  of  bodily  illncBS,  or  is  kept  up  by 
Uie  habitual  use  of  any  kind  of  stimulus.  The 
practitioner  should  he  aware,  that  there  arc  many 
individuals  M-hosc  ordinary  manner  is  weak  and 
foolish,  but  who  (ire  yet  quite  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment even  of  important  concerns ;  and  thai  there 
are  others  whom  the  slightest  hurry  discomposes. 
No  one  has  authority  to  insist  on  immediate 
decision  when  the  decision  is  in  any  degree  doubt- 
ful ;  and  if  the  practitioner  pronoimces  a  decision 
before  he  has  really  satisfied  hts  mind,  he  has  no 
right  iron)  that  time  forward  to  look  upon  himself 
as  an  honest  man. 

The  result  of  his  careful  inquiries  must  govern 
the  whole  treatment  of  the  case ;  the  mere  admi- 
nistration of  medicine^  to  which  i  have  only  to 
allude,  as  well  as  the  application  of  restraint, 
against  the  abuses  of  wliich  my  remarks  are  more 
particularly  directed.  The  me<Iica]  treatment  must 
depend  on  the  bodily  statu  of  the  patient;  for 
violence,  and  incoherence,  and  raving,  may  all 
arise^  in  different  instances,  from  states  of  the 
body  entirely  opposite  to  one  another,  and  re- 
quiring; an  opposite  treatment.  The  restraint 
necessary  is  detcmiiiied  by  the  violence  or  folly 
which  is  present,  or  by  the  violence  or  folly  known 
to  be  meditated. 

The  impairment  of  any  one  faculty  of  the  mind 
will  require  attention,  varied  in  each  particular 
case ;  and  if  it  has  been  induced  by  any  physiiuil 
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irregularity,  the  removal  of  that  irrogulaxity  should 
be   the  first  object  of   our   care.     Gvcry  practi- 
tioner  must    liaro    s«en    patit-ats   thus    aJTcctcd, 
some  of  whom  a  single  bleeding,    followed    by 
medicine    calculated    to    act    on   the    intestiaal 
caiial,  has  completely  relieved ;  others,  in  vrhom 
the  depr(>ssion,  produced  by  taking  for  a  &k  days, 
at  proper  intervals,  the  Antimonium  Tartarixatuni 
in  eoKition,  has  complete!}'  overcome  a   wildness 
ami  incoherency  which  seemed  dangerous  to  them- 
solvus   and  to  all  about  them  ;    and  others    who 
became  calm  after   enjoying    a   profound   sleep, 
procured  by   medicinal   means.     Until    the  effect 
is  produced,  whatever  it  be,  watching  and  restraint 
may  be  highly  necessary ;   but  the  restraint  can 
hardly  in  any  recent  case  rec|uire  to  be  iiermanent 
Every  thing  of  that   kind  must   depend  on  the 
nature  of  the   affectiaii.     One  man   iiuy  bobeve 
he  sees  figures   and   hears    voices,  and    yet   not 
require  much  watching;  nnother  may  bulieve  thr 
fiaino,ai]d  think  himself  commanded  to  kill  himsetf, 
and  he  must  be  very  closely  watched ;  or  u  mer« 
impairment  of  memwy  may  make  financial  super- 
intendence requisite ;    or  a  foolish    or   imbccik 
lunatic  may  have  paroxysms  in  which  he  is  mis- 
cluuvou$  or  dangerous.      Xbe    physical    disorder 
may  return,  and  the  mental  disorder  be  renewed, 
and  medicine  may  be  again  necessary,  and  watch- 
ing and  restraint  also.     But  let  ttte  restraint  be 
appbed  witlmiit  the  medicinal  means,    and  thr 
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cause  and  its  effects  are  continued,  and  the  case 
becomes  chronic  Or  impose  continued  restraint, 
or  even  restraint  too  long  contiuuedf  and  you 
suptitiuld  anutlicr  cau.su  of  irritation,  and,  perhaps, , 
confimi  tlic  malady.  It  is  easy  to  watch,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  directly  to  restrain. 

When  tlie  {mtiunt's  diwnler  is  produced  by  the 
prevalence  and  dominion  of  any  strong  emotion, 
or  other  temporary  mental  influence,  tlie  nwnage- 
raent  of  all  the  circuinstauces  which  can  affect 
the  mind  is  of  paramoimt  importance,  and  the> 
pationt  requires  continual  superintendence,  and  a 
judicious  control  as  regards  the  indulgence  of 
certain  emotions,  or  as  regards  the  encouragement 
of  tavuuritc  but  morbid  impressions.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  proper  means  of  eflecting  this^ 
in  each  case,  would  comprehend  the  whole  subject 
of  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  of  the  efficacy, 
uf  which  in  many  cases  no  reasonable  doubt  can^ 
be  ciitertained,  but  thu  adaptation  of  which  to. 
any  case  is  by  nothing  so  much  counteracted  qti 
impeded  us  by  improper  muthods  of  restraint  lb 
may  be  highly  requisite  that  the  patient  should  bft 
subjected  to  the  inliucnce  of  new  scenes,  and. 
strange  faces,  and  circumstances  mmsual  to  him; 
but  to  admit  this,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
admitting  that  the  scenes,  and  persons,  and  circum- 
stajices,  brought  before  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum^ 
are  likely  to  be  seniceablc. 
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It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  patients 
becoming  more  and  more  susceptible  to  all  im- 
pressions, more  and  more  irribibte,  in  consef{Uenc« 
of  habitual  inilulgence  in  diet  which  disagrees  with 
them.  Certain  articles  of  food  or  of  drink,  which 
produce  a  temporary"  distuH)ance  of  the  whole 
system,  are  taken  so  frequently,  that  the  body  and 
mind  are  never  lefY  quite  free  from  their  effects. 
Tliis  is  often  remarked  as  respects  articles  of 
drink,  but  is  not  unfrequently  the  direct  result  of 
certain  articles  of  food.  A  chaiif*e  from  animal  to 
vegetable  food  will,  in  some  constitutions,  remove 
irritability  by  removing  excitement;  in  others,  it 
will  increase  irritability  by  making  the  sensitire 
system  weaker  and  more  susceptible :  some  raen 
would  fall  into  fatuit)'  if  rigorously  debarred  from 
every  kind  of  fluid  siimukis ;  whilst  others  are  not 
only  gradually  ruined  in  temper  and  feelings  by 
frequent  intoxication,  but  have  their  moral  sense 
perverted  or  bluiitcdj  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
permanently  confused.  During  the  early  stage  of 
the  progress,  restraint  may  in  such  cases  be 
productive  of  a  complete  cure ;  and  even  when 
insanity  has  become  declared,  but  has  not  long 
existed,  it  will  recede  and  disappear  if  tlie  liabils 
which  are  destroying  the  mind  are  resolutely 
broken.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
venting a  return  to  them,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  persons,  in  lunatic  houses  who  are  quite 
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rational,  but  Mho  cannot  b<>  allowed  tlicur  liberty, 
because,  when  released,  they  relapse  into  intem- 
perate iii(hilgi-nco!i,  and  again  become  perfi^ctly 
ina<l.  The  necessity  of  restraint  in  such  instances 
is,  therefore,  quite  evident ;  but  it  Is  too  much 
forgotten  that  it  might  in  many  cases  I>c  effected 
witliout  the  confinement  of  the  individual  among 
mad  people.  The  desire  for  intoxicating  hquore 
is  partly,  1  believe,  in  many  cases,  a  physical 
disease,  arising  from  depraved  actions  in  the  stu- 
mach  and  intestines,  though  greatly  aggravated, 
no  doubt,  like  any  other  disease  connected  with 
morbid  sensation,  by  giving  way  to  it ;  the  cure 
depends  partly  upon  pliysical  and  partly  upon 
moral  treatment,  and  both  might  often  be  better 
administered  out  of  an  a-sylum  than  in  it  Pro- 
vided a  proper  restraint  and  superintendence  be 
instituted  in  eases  of  this  description,  there  can  be 
no  justifiable  pretext  for  depriving  the  patient  of 
his  property,  or  of  so  much  of  his  personal  liberty 
as  is  compatible  with  his  being  restrained  in  the 
single  particidar  in  which  indulgence  would  be 
detrimental  to  himself  and  others.  He  re<|uire8 
tong'Contiinieil  superintendence,  and  occasional 
restraint ;  but  seclusion,  conluiement  among  luna- 
tics, deprivation  of  property,  long  separation  from 
friends — all  these  things  are  quite  uimecessary  and 
improper. 

Defective    modes  of  education, — in  which  the 
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importance  of  being  habitnatcd  to  endure  incon- 
veniences and  privations  without  impatience  and 
complaiut,  is  too  much  forgotten, — arc  productive 
of  numerous  examples,  among  those  whose  wealth 
or  rank  causes  them  to  be.  flattered  or  feared, 
of  persons  whose  siLsceptibility  to  impressions  is 
so  morbidly  increased,  that  without  any  actual 
malady,  their  existence  almost  becomes  a  continued 
state  of  disease.  In  this  valetudinary  state,  the 
slightest  uneasiness  must  be  immcdiateiy  removed, 
every  uncomfortable  sensation  must  be  diligently 
excluded ;  n«  circumKtance  must  be  permitted  to 
assail  them  with  any  emotions  but  those  of  plea- 
sure ;  pleasure  itself  must,  to  be  bonie,  be  half 
insipid.  Surroundcfl  by  those  who  watch  every 
look,  and  listen  to  every  expression  of  morl)id 
Miffenng,  the  mind  and  body  become  at  length 
pampered  into  real  disorder ;  and  both  are  rendered 
unfit  for  the  endurance  of  ot-dinar}'  life.  In  thU 
unhappy  condition,  some  sensation  assumes  an 
ascendancy,  or  some  emotion,  which  no  diligence 
has  been  able  to  shut  out,  overpowers  the  under- 
standing ;  or  the  love  of  being  obeyed,  and  of 
having  every  wish  gratified,  is  aggravated  into 
such  imperious  selfishness  as  cannot  any  longer 
he  endured.  When  the  physician  is  consulted 
concerning  such  a  patient,  he  can  prescribe  means 
of  allaying  morbid  sensation,  and  of  soothii^ 
excessive    irritability ;     but    tho    habit    of    self- 
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indulgence  is  too  powerful  for  medicine  to  relieve. 
The  putit;nt  must  be  removed  from  tbosu  who  are 
timid  and  accustomed  to  submission,  and  must 
be  placed  with  those  whose  judicious  kindjiess  will 
not  degenerate  into  absolute  suW-rviency :  certain 
efforts  of  self-exertion  muat  be  positively  enjoined, 
and  a  habit  of  selfnleiual  by  degrees  be  established, 
and  opposed  to  the  old  habits.  The  same  prin- 
ciples must  govern  the  bodily  as  well  as  the 
mental  treatment,  and  a  complete  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  re^^meu  of  the  patient  made  a  con- 
dition of  undertaking  the  cure. — —Now,  let  the 
medical  man  pause  in  such  cases,  before  he 
prescribes  confinement  among  other  lunatics;  a 
prescription  which,  however  convenient  a  way  it 
may  seem  of  obtaining  some  of  the  desired  advan- 
tages, is  quite  inconsistent  with  others  that  have 
been  named  as  necessary.  Ilemoval  Irom  home, 
a  cbniigv  of  ser\'iuits,  new  occupation  for  the 
thoughts,  regular  hours,  proper  exercise  in  the 
ojien  air,  well  ordered  diet,  quiet  nights,  and  days 
well  but  not  laboriously  employed,  in  the  society 
of  wclWcducatcd  companions; — these,  with  com- 
mon attention  to  the  bodily  functions,  will,  iu 
ahnust  every  case,  restore  the  patient  to  health 
and  rational  feelinfi^ 

I^!rilaps  the  patient  ^out  whom  we  are  con- 
sulted may  be  singularly  weak  and  credulous,  or 
he  may  be  slow  and    inexpert  In  commanding 
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his  attention,  or  in  cxerciang  his  rnemory ;  or  he 
may  be  much  occnpicd  with  some  pursuit  of  which 
none  but  himself  can  see  the  value ;  or  he  may  be 
one  of  those  vain  and  weak  persons  who  cannot 
adhere  to  the  troth  in  common  conversation :  or 
lie  may  indulge  in  eccentricities  concerning  diet  or 
dress;  and  his  folly  may  be  brought  prominently 
foith  at  the  interview,  so  as  to  exhibit  him  to  a 
stranger  in  the  most  ridiculous  point  of  view 
inia^nable.  Yet  the  same  man  may  take  care 
of  his  property,  and  may  cherish  no  desire  to 
hurt  any  one ;  or  perhaps  the  very  steadiness 
with  wliich  he  opposes  the  selfish  and  designing 
vie^vs  of  those  about  him,  may  be  the  motive  which 
impels  them  to  represent  him  as  a  madman.  Such 
a  man  possesses  an  iuiinn  mind,  and  no  niedidne 
can  strengthen  it ;  but  let  the  practitioner  ask 
himself,  Wliy  the  man  is  to  be  deprived  of  his 
money  and  of  Itis  freedom  ?  To  threaten  any 
man  with  such  dopi-ivation  is  likely  enough  to 
exasperate  him ;  but  to  threaten  a  timid,  nervous, 
inconsistent,  credulous  man,  with  horrors  against 
which  he  can  conceive  no  probable  means  of 
defence,  is  to  take  the  surest  method  of  making 
him  frantic. 

A  man  may  he  reduced,  by  excessive  mental 
exertion*  or  by  protracted  dissipation,  to  sucli  a 
conditioti  that  the  slightest  mental  effort,  an 
attempt  to  confine  the  attention  for  even  a  shuTt 
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time  to  one  subject,  may  produce  irritability,  or 
exhaustion.  Yet  such  a  man,  acting  in  a  great 
measure  from  liabit,  and  guided  by  judgments 
long  since  formed,  may  commit  no  kind  of  folly 
or  extravagance,  and  in  no  respect  deser^'o  the 
name  or  the  treatment  of  a  Imiatic.  lie  may  be 
as  helpless,  and  us  little  able  to  gtitde  or  govern 
himself,  as  a  child,  except  in  those  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  are  commonly  regulated,  almost 
wholly,  by  habit;  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  take 
care  of  his  money.  No  great  share  of  discrinii- 
nation  is  required  to  see,  that  in  such  a  ca.se,  a 
certain  degree  of  watching  and  care  is  necessary, 
and  that  there  must  ho  rvstraint  over  property; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  any  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  individual,  beyond  what  his  safety 
demands,  would  be  an  iuiposilion  quite  insufferable. 
The  case  calls  for  medical  skill.  Kestore  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain  and  sienes,  and  the 
mind  can  then,  by  its  regenerated  instruments, 
once  more  manifest  itself. 

Discouragement  is  often  thrown  on  mental  treat- 
ment by  injudicious  attempts  to  act  on  the 
faciilticii  of  the  mind  iti  these  cases  of  weakened 
organization.  Such  attempts  cannot  be  made  with 
success  before  the  bodily  state  is  improved,  and,  if 
the  bodily  state  cainiot  be  Improved,  such  attempts 
can  never  succeed  at  all.  The  |wwer  must  be  in 
some  degree  restored  before  we  can  reasonably 
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call  for  action.     Wlicn  some  d^ree  of  power  it 
restored,  by  good  air,  carefal  diet,  tonic  medicines, 
the  shower-bath,  sea-bathing,  and  attention  to  every 
article  of  regimen,  then  we  may  b<^n  to  exercise 
the  faculties  a  little ;  bwt  this  must  be  done  with 
the  most  extreme  caution  and  tendcniess.     It   is 
quite  in  vain  to   attempt  to  do  it  on   any  rigid 
and  formal  system.     It  may  be  practitablc  to  day, 
and  impracticabte  to-morroM-.    l^cs,  and  oppor- 
tunities, ajid  occasions  of  returning  strength,  must 
be  watched   for,  and  profited    by,   but  not  too 
zealously  ur  vehemently.     Tu  estiUilish  this  system 
of  treatment  and  watching  is  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
titioner; and  ho  may  establish  it,  if  he  does  not 
send  off  the  patient  to  a  place  in  which  such  a 
system  cannot  be  pursued.    Whether  it  is  hnme- 
(lately  practicable  to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  mind, 
or  some  preliminar)-  attention  is  required  before 
such  an  endeavour  is  practicable,  or  whotlier,  an 
will  very  often  be  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  al>stain 
from  direct  attempts  to  influence  the  mind,  and 
ncccssar}'  to  divert  it^  in  its  weakened  state,  like 
the  mind  of  a  Child,  to  objects  unconnected  with 
the  morbid  ideas ; — in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  the 
|)atient  requires  that  deforce  of  care,  and  watching, 
and  that  medical  and  mental  management  whidi, 
difficult  in  any  circumstances,  are  impossible  in 
a  honse  fiill  of  lunaticfi. 

In  all  cases  in  which  mental  treatment  is  imme- 
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diatety  practicable,  I  presume  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  attempts  to  rouse  such  mental  actions  as, 
if  efficiently  performed,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  form  of  insanity. 
It  is  obviuus,  after  what  lias  been  ^id,  that  such 
attempts  must,  according  to  my  views  of  insanity, 
be  directed  towards  that  salutary  excitement  of 
the  suflenng  faculty  or  faculties  which  may  once 
more  permit  of  the  comparison  of  circumstances 
connected  citlier  with  the  delusion,  or  with  the 
general  irrationality,  that  may  in  any  case  prevail. 
There  have  been  many  instances  in  which  the 
esca|>e  from  a  delusion  has  been  effected  in  this 
manner,  and  in  a  way  to  show  how  the  process 
was  effected.  The  csca{>e  must  he  more  difGcuIt, 
and  must  require  a  longer  time  for  beinj;  effected, 
in  cases  of  general  urationality  ;  and  the  return  to 
healtliy  comi>arison  and  sound  judgment  being 
more  gradually  performed,  the  process  will  be 
much  less  strilung.  In  a  former  chapter,  allusion 
was  made  to  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Daruin,  in 
which  a  man  who  hod  become  persuaded,  without 
real  cause,  that  fce  was  insolvent,  was  cured  of 
his  delusion  by  the  diligent  perusal  of  a  correct  list 
of  "  debtor  and  creditor."  Now  and  then  an 
absurd  delusion  has  been  banished  by  ludicrous 
devices,  as  in  tlie  example  of  a  gentleman  tlie 
situation  of  whose  lodgings,  being  opposite  to  the 
house  of  an  industrious  cobbler,  had  so  led  him  to 
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the  habitual  contemplation  of  his  ncifjhbour,  as  to 
make  liim  seriously  alarmed  by  the  cobbler's  unu- 
sual absent-i!  rroin  his  stall,  and  to  l)eheTe  that  he 
bad  himstcif  actually  swallowed  him  in  his  workiug 
dress ;  in  this  case,  we  are  told,  the  action  of  a 
violent  enietic>  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
cobbler  on  the  floor,  and  his  affect«l  rajiidity  of 
escape,  completely  put  an  end  to  the  hypochon- 
driacal fancieti  of  the  patient.  It  is  ,not  veiy 
micommou  for  patients  to  believe  they  have  swal- 
lowed live  cols,  or  frogs,  or  toads,  and  perhaps  iii 
such  coses  expedients  of  the  kind  noiv  mentioned 
may  he  resorte<l  to.  But  they  will  not  alwav'S 
succeed :  their  success  will  only  ensue  whai 
the  patient's  mind  is  in  a  state  to  make  a.  just 
comparison  of  the  effect  apparently  produced  with 
liis  previous  belief.  We  have  seen  that  maniacs 
can  believe  in  two  things  quite  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  and,  even  when  the  device  succeeds, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  leaves  the  patient 
still  more  conhnned  in  the  belief  that  his  delusion 
was  a  reality,  and  consequently  more  open  to  the 
encouragement  of  some  new  imaf^natton. 

No  objection,  howuver,  can  l>e  made  to  timely 
attempts  to  excite  the  just  com|>ari!)OU  of  delusions 
with  real  circumstances.  The  attempts  may  fail 
many  times,  and  succeed  at  last.  A  mental  faculty, 
long  weakened,  unexpectedly  acquires  sufficient 
strength  for  healthy  action,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
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sometimes  observe  in  invalids  an  unexpected  return 
of  appetite  for  food,  or  of  power  to  get  up  and  be 
dressed.  The  attention,  long  inactive,  is  all  at 
once  sufficiently  exerted  to  convey  a  true  and 
distinct  idea  to  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  its  being  compared  with  one  which  is  imaginarj'. 
Such  favonilde  intervals  may  I>e  rare,  but  they 
are  not  on  that  account  to  be  neglected;  rather, 
being  so  rare,  they  should  never  l«-  allowed  to  pass 
unimproved. 

An  affecting  instance  of  the  power  of  a  timely 
appeal  to  the  reason  occurs  in  the  life  of  Co\v|wr, 
whose  gi'cat  genius,  it  is  well  known,  was  too  often 
ovcrsliadowed  with  religioui>  <lespondcncy.  In  the 
account  he  gives  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  his 
brother,  who  visited  him  at  Dr.  Cotton's,  he  says^ 
"  as  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,  my  brother  asked 
me  how  1  found  myself.  T  answered,  'as  much 
better  as  despair  can  make  me.'  We  went  together 
into  the  garden.  Here,  on  my  expressing  a  settled 
:ance  of  sudden  judgment,  he  protested  to  me 
tliat  it  was  all  a  delusion,  and  protested  so  strongly, 
that  I  could  not  help  giving  some  attention  to  him. 
I  Imrst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  If  it  be  a 
delusion,  then  I  am  one  of  the  happiest  of  beings!' 
Something  like  a  ray  of  hope  was  shot  into  my 
heart,  but  still  1  was  afiaid  to  indulge  it"  After 
this  conversation,  he  began  to  recover. 

2d 
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Most  of  my  readers  may  have  reatl  the  remark- 
^le  example,  related  by  Dr.  GoocIk  of  good  eticcta  ^ 
arising  from  the  nuteriaJs  for  com])ariRon  being 
directly  offered  to  the  patient's  mind.      A  lady,  J 
affected  with  melancholia  after  her  lying-in,  bef^n, 
after  a  long  struggle  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
to  believe  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  for 
wliich  she  was  to  be  publicly  executed,  that  ber 
infamy  had  occasioned  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  tliat  his  spirit  bauntetl  her.    It  was  her  custom, 
every  evening,  to  fix  herself  at  the  u-indow,  and  to 
gaze  on  a  white  post  which  seemed  to  her  to  he  the 
ghost   of  her  hnsband.      Several  weeks    having 
passed  without  change  or  amendment,  her  husband 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  see  her; 
for  although  he  had  been  told  that  her  removal 
from  home  was  essential  to  her  recovery,  he  rea- 
sonably imagined  that  the  iMfSt  way  of  proiing 
himself  to  be  alive  was  to  show  himself.     He  ww 
told,  that  even  if  he  did  show  himself,  his  wife 
might  persist  in  believing  him  to  be  a  ghoet ;  but 
be  was  obstinate,  and  the  medical  attendants  gare 
way  to  him.     The  effect,  as  aftenvards  stated  by 
the  husband,  was  very  striking.     "  As  soon  as  I 
entered  the  drawing  room,  where  she  usually  spent 
the  day,  she  ran  into  a  comer,  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  then  turned  round,  looked  me  in  tlie 
faee,  one  moment  appearing  delighted  chat  I  teas 
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alive,  but  iiiinicd lately  attcnvards  assumed  a  hidcoiis 
cxpressiun  of  couiiLemiiice,  and  screamed  out  that 

fl  WAS  dead  and  come  to  haunt  her.     This  was 
MMkctlv  w)mt  Dr. —  had  anticipated,  and  for 


I 


some  minutes  I  thought  all  was  lost. 

Finding  that  persuasion  and  arj^iment  only 
irritated  and  coufiniied  her  in  her  belief,  I  de- 
sbted,  an(i  tried  to  draw  oif  her  attention  to  otjicr 
subjects:  it  was  some  time  since  she  had  eitlicr 
seen  me  or  the  children ;  I  put  her  arm  under 
mine,  took  her  into  the  garden,  and  began  to  relate 
what  had  occurred  to  me  and  them  since  we 
parted  ;  this  excitet)  her  attention,  she  soon  became 
interested,  and  1  entered  with  the  utmost  minutc- 
Dcss  and  circumstajitiality  into  the  aflairs  of  the 
nursery,  her  home,  and  her  friends.  I  now  felt 
that  I  was  gaining  ground,  and  when  I  thought  1 
had  complete  ]>ossession  of  her  nihid,  I  ventured  to 
ask  her  in  a  joking  manner,  whether  I  was  not 
very  communicative  tor  a  ghost :  she  laughed :  I 
immediately  drew  hur  from  the  subject,  and  again 

B  engaged  her  attention  with  her  children  and  frieuds. 

I  The   plan   succeeded,  beyond  my  hope ;   I  dined, 

LjBent  the  evening  with  lier,  and  left  her  at  night 

V^rfectly  herself  flgiun." 

■      This  happy  result  was  permanent ;  and  whatever 
general  objections  may  be  made  to  such  trials,  it 

B  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  impre-ssed  with  the 
tact  that  they  sometime*:  succeed;  and  it  is  well 
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worthy  of  medical  practitioners  to  consider  what 
reply  can  be  ^ven  to  the  questions  which  Dr.  Gooch 
has  addressed  to  them,  in  relation  to  the  case 
just  cited — "  How  long  would  this  patient  have 
remained  in  a  disoKiored  state  of  mind,  if  she  had 
not  been  treated  in  this  way  ?"  and  again,  "  Hoyr 
many  persons  are  there  in  a  similar  state,  who 
(although  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  do  not 
suspect  it,)  are  ciipaljle  of  being  restored  in  a 
fiimilar  way  to  tlieir  natural  views  and  feelings  ?" 

If  the  number  of  cases  is  not  great  in  which  such 
signal  benefit  would  follow  as  in  the  instances  riow 
nientione<l,  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which,  if  no 
attempt  of  which  the  cases  admitted  was  ncglccti-d, 
some  amelioration  woidd  be  produced,  would.  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  very  considerable  indeed.  No 
man  can  have  attended  a  Ringle  cnc  of  insanity 
wthout  finding  out,  that  the  patient  very  much 
adapts  his  conversation  to  the  visible  crcdulit)'  or 
indulgence  of  his  hearers :  he  vnW  talk  wildly  and 
foolishly  to  his  attendant,  and  quietly  to  thv 
medical  practitioner.  The  tone  in  which  he  is 
addressed  influences  the  manner  in  which  be 
replies;  and  except  in  cases  of  great  imbecility 
of  mind,  or  cases  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  furious  maniac,  we  never  fail  to  perceive  tbl 
this  kind  of  control  is  practicable  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  a  lunatic  even  begins  to  talk  inco- 
herently to  a  person  who   has  discouraged  his 
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jncoliereiit  coiivt'i*8alion,  he  will  sometimes  check 
liimself,  aod  observe,  that  he  must  not  talk  in 

■  that  manner  to  the  person  whom  he  is  then 
addressing.  More  is  gained,  generally  5[>eal{ing, 
by  averting  the  thoughts  of  the  |>aticnt  from  his 
mad  subject  than  by  the  best  devised  conversation  ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  require  a 
clear  and  distinct  utterance,  and  almost  always 
important  to  forbid  any  violent  declamation  on 
subjects  which  have  been  observed  to  give  a 
special  irritation  to  the  patient.  The  keepers  of 
lunatics,  for  the  most  part,  err  exceedingly  in  the 
last  partiailor ;  and,  seeming  to  tiiink  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  give  everj'  visiter  a  specimen  of  the 
insanity  of  ever)'  patient,  they  often  rouse  llic 

I  violence  of  each  by  mentioning  particular  subjects, 
much  in  the  Same  way  that  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts 
stirs  up  his  drowsy  animals  with  a  pole.  The 
habit  of  using  violent  expressions  and  gesticulations 
should,  on  tlic  contrar)',  as  much  as  possible  be 
broken,  and  the  keepers  shoidd  be  forbidden  to 
mention  any  subject  Ukcly  to  excite  either. 


So  many  hypochondriacal  persons  are  known  to 
be  at  large  who  entertain  strange  opinions  con- 
cerning their  own  form  and  nature,  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  caution  the  practitioner  against 
treating  5uch  patients  as  madmen  arc  commonly 
tTeatetl.     That  the   mind  of  these    individuals  is 
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irnpaircd,  »  wnquestionablo :  Init  the  character  of 
the  itDpairmcitt  is  not  dangerous.  Yet,  when  there 
is  much  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
member  of  a  family,  very  gi-eut  stress  is  laid  on 
these  fiincies,  to  which,  tnVen  hy  themsclycs,  th« 
practitioner  must  not  attach  great  importance. 
The  same  caution  will  suffice  as  r^^rds  cases  of 
singular  absence  of  mind,  which  may  be  uulled,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  with  mental 
faculties  of  the  highest  rank.  Eccentricities  of 
various  kinds  are  ofttm  the  mere  result  of  circum- 
stance, and  are  rather  pumilttcd  to  creep  over  the 
character  of  a  man  of  sound  mind,  than  really 
indicative  of  the  growth  of  mental  disorder. 

A  naval  officer,  who  held  a  lucrative  and  re- 
sponsible situation,  was  much  attached  to  making 
telescopic  obsen-ations,  and  imagined  that  he  had 
made  remarkablo  discoveries  in  the  sun.  Among 
other  strange  assertions,  he  solemnly  declared  that 
at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in 
I8I4,  he  saw  the  Emperoi-'s  figure  in  the  sun; 
and  that  the  next  day  tlie  figure  appeared  again, 
but  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  On  the  third  day  tfae 
figure  was  no  longer  visible,  but  the  united  colours 
of  tlie  allies  were  very  distinctly  seen.  A  minutf 
of  these  appearances  was  regularly  entered  in  the 
log-hook,  and  it  is  said  that  several  of  tlio  crew 
of  the  ship  were  ready  to  testify  to  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the   captain's  observations.     In  the. 
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face,  however,  of  such  evidence,  few  persons  were 
found  who  believed  a  word  of  it,  mid  the  gallant 
officer  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  this  was 
considered  to  be  only  one  of  his  delusions. 
That  it  was  a  mere  delusion  there  can  indeed 
be  uo  kind  of  doubt ;  but  the  delusion,  and  all 
the  other  dt-lusions  cherislicd  by  the  sanic  indi- 
vidual, were  perfectly  liarmless ;  they  did  not 
a£fcct  the  operations  of  his  mind  in  the  common 
business  of  his  life,  or  in  any  way  disqualify  him 
for  his  official  duties. 

A  gt'Htieman,  of  considerable  possessions,  became 
unaccountably  and  invincibly  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Queen  of  England  (Queen  Charlotte) 
was  in  love  with  him,  and  had  given  him  to 
understand  the  favorable  nature  of  her  sentiments 
towards  him.  .Mthojigh  conducting  himself  very 
well  in  most  of  the  offices  of  life,  the  frwjiient 
recurrence  and  assertion  of  this  preposterous  notion 
were  considered  such  convincing  proofs  of  his 
being  a  madman,  that  his  family  applied  for  a 
Commission  of  Lunacy,  in  order  that  his  affairs 
might  lie  placed  in  safer  hands.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  that  time  dined  with  the  gentleman  in 
question,  with  a  ])arty  of  friends,  and  both  during 
and  after  the  dinner,  the  lunatic  gentleman  was  so 
polite,  agreeable,  and  amusing,  as  to  contribute 
m  a  very  remarkable  (legi-ee  to  the  enjojuient  of 
he  day.      At  hist,  when  the    conversation   had 
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been  continued  loug  enough  to  afford  a  fair  trial 
of  the  state  of  the  gentleman's  miiid,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  so  agreeably  affected  by  what  had 
passed,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  to  the 
host  lli(i  ^eat  gratification  he  had  derived  from 
his  introduction  to  him ;  and  added,  how  utterly 
absurd  it  now  appeared  to  him  to  have  given 
credit  to  a  report  that  he  was  crazy  enough  to 
believe  the  Queen  was  in  love  with  him — "  Well, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  gentleman  with  much  gravity, 
"  and  is  there  any  thing  so  very  extraordinarj'  in 
the  circumstance! — is  it  impossible  for  a  woman 
of  her  high  rank  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  of 
an  inferior  one  ?  and  am  I  to  be  considered  crazy 
for  giving  credit  to  her  most  ample  and  rep(>ated 
avowal  of  that  being  the  case."  This  was  of  course 
suflicicnt  to  satisfy  the  Chancellor ;  and  the  com- 
mission was  granted.  Thu  bcqucl  was  no  less 
remarkable,  for  the  lunatic  gentleman  gave  so 
much  assistance  to  those  entrusted  with  the  ma* 
nagemont  of  his  affairs,  that  he  was  the  means  of 
their  getting  over  difliculties  which  without  his 
aid  would  have  been  in>iumioun  table ;  and  ia 
the  end  I  believe  he  was  actually,  if  not  formally, 
constituted  the  steward  of  his  own  cttate.  No 
gn'at  mischief  seems  to  have  been  done  in  this 
instance;  but  the  principle  actetl  upon  is  perfectly 
frightful,  and  opposed  in  every  respect  to  that 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  prao- 
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titioner's  mind :  for  if  we  begin  to  punisli  the 
groundless  notions  of  visionary  men,  where  are 
we  to  stop  1  and  if  this  can  he  done  where%'er  there 
is  {>ro{>erty  to  be  sul7ahI,  the  Injustice  arising  out  of 
it  must  be  monstrous- 

If  such  cases  as  that  just  rcfeiTed  to  had  been 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  much  ingenuity  might 
have  been  spared  in  public  investigations,  in  which 
sometimes  a  foolish  expression,  and  sometimes  a 
smart  reply,  have  been  decisive  of  tlie  fate  of  an 
indindual  with  whom  no  one  had  the  smallest 
right  to  interfere.  Medical  men  are,  even  now, 
too  much  accustomed  to  consider  a  pertinent 
aiiswcr  irom  a  lunatic  as  a  proof  that  he  Is  in  his 
senses,  and  to  foi^et  that  a  foolish  one  may  be 
made  by  many  who  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
lost  them ;  that  a  souiid  mind  may  be  of  feeble 
power ;  that  in  an  insane  mind  there  may  be  no 
one  prominent  delusion,  and  that  a  man  of  strong 
mind  mm/  have  one  cherished  delusion,  which  docs 
not  incapacitate  him  from  reiLSonable  actions,  or 
endanger  the  peace  of  any  liunian  being ;  tliat  a 
man  may,  in  short,  be  mad,  like  Hamlet,  "  North 
North  Kast,"  and  yet  not  {iisciualificd  from  the 
performance  of  any  social  duty ;  that  men  of 
great  intellectual  power  may  be  singularly  careless 
and  defective  in  some  of  the  common  parts  of 
life;  and  others,  of  very  defective  capacity,  shrewd 
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enough  in  whatever  relates  to  themselves  and  their 
money. 

I  u-as  acquainted  with  an  ingenious  gentlemau, 
whose  favourite  theory  it  was,  tliat  the  intellect 
was  merely  so  much  caloric,  the  excess  or  defect 
of  which  conNtitutud  the  diffLTcnccs  observable 
between  man  and  man.  I  know  at  this  time  more 
than  one  individual  who  has  implicit  faith  in  all 
tlic  absurdities  of  animal  magnetism.  Dr.  Gooch 
speaks  of  an  individual  who  thinks  there  is  a 
current  of  water  through  the  world,  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  meditates  its  navigation.  None  uf  these 
fancies,  arising,  as  they  all  do,  from  some  imper- 
fection in  the  mind,  necessarily  incapacitate  a  mat) 
from  acting  rationally,  at  least  in  all  important 
affairs.  All  these  people  liavc  a  favourite  whim, 
or  cherish  some  delusive  impression,  which  gives  a 
little  occasional  oddity  to  their  conduct,  and 
nothing  more.  Such  a  character  is  sketched  with 
bis  characteristic  delicacy,  by  Addison,  in  the 
account  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  which,  if  un- 
touched by  Steele,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
understood  it,  would  have  been  perfect. 

Dr.  llaslam  hss  related  a  singular  case,  at  great 
length,  without  appearing,  during  the  whole  of 
the  narration,  once  to  have  thought  of  the  only 
question  with  which  a  medical  adviser  had  any 
tiling  to  do.     The  case  is  that  of  a  Mr.  Matthews, 
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who,  it  seems,  considered  liimself  to  be  the  espe- 
cial object  of  annoyance  (ram.  a  mystenous  gang, 
residing  in  some  unknown  itpnrtmcnt  near  London 
Wall,  who,  by  thoir  skill  in  pneumatic  chemistry, 
were  enabled  to  Inflict  upon  him  various  kinds  of 
torture;  of  wliich  kinds  of  torltire,  and  of  tho 
persons  infUctinji  it,  he.  would  give  a  rerj'  minute 
account.  Sometimes  thev  constricted  the  fibres  of 
his  tongue;  sometimes  they  spread  a  veil  beneath 
his  brain,  and  intcTcept«l  commmiication  between 
the  mind  and  the  heart :  they  would  afflict  him 
with  stone  in  the  bladder,  introduce  ideas  at  will 
to  float  and  undulate  in  liis  brain,  compress  him 
almost  to  death  by  magnetic  atmosjihere,  excoriate 
his  stomach,  force  fluids  into  his  head,  lengthen 
the  brain,  and  produce  distortion  of  all  images  and 
thoughts ;  and  now  and  then  they  distended  his 
nerves  with  gas.  All  these,  and  other  sufferings, 
suflicicntiy  indicative  of  disordered  sensations  having 
Bstnimed  the  force  of  realities,  and  so  having  dis- 
ordered this  pour  man's  understanding,  were  really 
little  to  the  purpose  for  which  Dr.  Hiislam  appears 
to  have  related  them.  What,  in  fact,  was  there  in 
all  this  to  warrant  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum? 
No  danger  to  others,  or  to  the  patient  himself; 
no  danger  to  his  property  or  that  of  others ;  no 
suspicion  of  meditated  violence.  It  seems  indeed 
highly  probable,  that  the  |)atient  indulged  in  these 
descriptions  chiefly  before   those  who   sought   to 
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have  them  fully  detailed ;  and  that  he  enjoyed 
that  perverse  pleasure  of  exaf^ratin^  which  has 
been  mentioned  among  the  infirmities  of  the  mind. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  patient  was  seen  by  t\%'o  highly  respectable 
physicians, and  that  they  seem  to  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  pneumatic  chemists.  But  the  important 
point  is,  thiit,  admitting  the  patient  tu  have  had  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  delusions,  and  to  have  stated  them 
without  exaggeration,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
the  danger  of  allowing  the  individual  to  be  at  large. 
Superintendence  and  watching  might  have  been 
advisable,  medicine  might  have  been  necessary, 
but  confinement  in  a  mad-house  was  unjustifiable. 
In  Mich  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Matthews,  I  can 
see  no  more  justification  of  great  restraint  than  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  Reverend  Simon  Browne, 
who  for  many  years  before  his  death  entertained  a 
conviction  that  '*  lie  had  lost  his  rational  soul," 
although  during  that  time  he  evinced  great  ability 
both  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  in  his 
writings.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  but, 
being  observed  by  his  friends  to  have  left  off  joining 
cither  in  public  or  private  worship,  he  explained 
to  them  that  "  he  had  fallen  under  the  sensible 
dis{ileasm-e  of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational 
sold  gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only  an 
animal  life  in  common  with  brutes ;  that  it  was 
therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  incongruous 
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to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  othere."  From 
this  melancholy  view  of  his  own  state,  nothing 
could  avtrt  him.  Even  when  he  dedicated  a  book 
of  a  controversial  character  to  the  Queen,  a  work 
spoken  of  verj-  highly  by  his  cotemporariesj  he 
speaks  of  it  in  the  dedication  as  the  %s-urk  of  one 
who  "  was  once  a  man  ;  and  of  sonic  little  name  ; 
but  of  no  worthy  as  his  present  unparalleled  case 
makes  but  too  manifest;  for  by  tlie  immediate 
hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  sub- 
stance has  for  more  than  seventeen  yeara  l>een 
wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him, 
if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing."*  Here  was 
a  false  impression,  a  visible  defect  In  the  comparing 
powers,  an  undoubted  madness ;  but  only  afflicting 
to  himself,  and  dangerous  to  no  one.  He  was 
therefort-  not  confmed,  or  restrained ;  but  his 
delusion  was  as  complete  as  that  of  .VIr.  Matthews, 
and  his  being  at  lai^c  not  less  dangerous, — that  is, 
as  far  as  the  narration  goes,  there  was  no  apparent 
clanger  in  either  case. 

Men  must  not,  then,  it  is  quite  clear,  be  confined 
for  entertaining  peculiar  opinions  on  {Kii'ticular 
subjects ;  or,  if  ihcy  are,  it  is  clear  that  no  rule 
can  be  found  by  which  any  one  can  be  guided  on 
the  one  hand,  or  protected  on  the  other.    A  man 


*  A  full  account  of  ihis  rrmarkable  ao/e  will  he  found  in  llw 
Gmdt-raan'a  MsgazJDCi  1768. 
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may  even  be  accounted  mad  for  belienng  that 
there  are  two  worlds  of  created  intelligences  con- 
nected witli  our  planet,  one  invisible,  the  other  the 
risible ;  timc  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sohtude ; 
that  every  lonely  place  is  peopled,  and  even* 
solitary  action  done  before  many  witnesses :  yet 
he  would  not  assert  more  in  avowing  this  belief 
than  religion  has  taught  many  to  believe.  If  he 
goes  a  step  farther,  and  imafi^ines  that  he  can  com- 
municate with  these  invisible  beings,  he  will  cer- 
tainly run  great  risk  of  being  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  madman,  although  some  great  men 
have  cherished  the  same  belief:  he  is  tlien,  in  fact, 
under  the  dominion  of  fancy,  has  allowed  an 
imagination  to  take  the  authority  of  an  impression 
made  on  the  senseH,  believes  without  comparing 
and  judging,  and  is  on  that  point  insane.  Vet  no 
one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  him. 

It  Mould  not  be  difficult  to  collect,  from  history, 
remarkable  examples  of  delusions  entertained  by 
persons  who  were  not  thereby  prevented  from  the 
performance  of  great  actions  ;  or  rather,  we  should 
find  many  examples  of  great  performance  origi- 
nating ill  some  delusion.  Passing  over  many  which 
will  probably  occur  to  tlie  reader,  the  historj'  of 
t})e  middle  ages  presents  us  with  an  example  so 
deeply  interesting  in  all  its  circumstances,  that 
no  one  possessed  of  natural  feelings,  who  has 
once  perused  the  recital,  can  be  unmoved  by  an 
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allusion  to  it :  1  mean  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
daughter  of  bumble  lahouring  people,  and  without 
any  education,  this  singular  child  had  been  aecua- 
tomed  to  feed  her  active  fancy,  from  an  early  age, 
with  the  traditional  legends  of  a  province  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  romance  and  of  religion.  Distin- 
guished only  by  her  pious  demeanour,  and  by 
occasional  judications  of  an  ardent  mind,  she 
treasured  up  in  her  thoughts  whatever  could  nourish 
the  lofty  aspirations  which  were  subsequently  to  bo 
d.eclared,  until  the  inward  emotions  seem  to  have 
made  her  the  mhject  of  tienKorial  illusions;  and 
the  figures  of  saints  appeared  to  her,  and  held  high 
discourse  vHth  her  concerning  the  state  of  France, 
then  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  concerning  her 
own  destiny,  as  an  agent  for  the  salvation  of  her 
country.  Undismayed  by  discouragements,  or 
ridicule,  or  by  difticulties  which  nothing  but  enthu- 
siasm could  have  siu'monnted,  she  persevered  in 
her  intentions,  until  all  who  came  within  her  tiphcre 
partook  of  the  exalted  hope  by  which  she  was 
animated.  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  extra- 
ordinary adventures^  at  the  court,  in  the  camp»  and 
in  prison,  she  continued  to  believe  in  the  super- 
natural revelations  of  God's  will  to  her ;  and  yet 
this  xuidoubted  derangement  of  mind  was  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  great  military  talent,  greatly 
quickened  and  improved  by  the  hard  senicc  in 
which  it   was  her  lot  to  be  so  actively  engaged. 
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Every  now  and  then  we  see  the  excitement  of  the 
enthusiast  yielding  to  the  fears  of  the  woman,  and 
showing  the  chiiractcr  of  her  malady  so  stronfi^y  as 
to  increase  our  interest  in  the  individual,  and  our 
pity  for  tlie  sufferings  and  indignities  heaped  upon 
so  yonng  and  so  innocent  a  creature.* 

The  annals  of  literature  afford  other  examples : 
one,  very  much  in  point,  presents  itself  in  the 
instance  of  Glanvil,  who  wrote  coucemiug  witches 
and  apparitions.  He  repeatedly  ucknowleilges  bis 
l)elicf  in  the  existence  of  various  orders  of  good 
and  evil  spirits ;  in  the  lower  ones  partaking  of 
human  propensities,  dehghting  in  miscliief,  beii^ 
capable  of  attachments,  gii\ed  ^^ith  some  degree  of 
foresight,  and  so  fond  of  gossiping,  as  to  inform 
particular  niortttls  of  approaching  evil.  He  con- 
siders scepticbm  as  to  the  existence  of  witches  and 
witchcraft  as  akin  lo  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
God ; — yet  Glanvil  was  never  accounted  mad  ;  hul 
lived  and  died  in  much  esteem,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
King,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
whole  book  consists  of  able  reasoning,  in  very 
excellent  language,  on  false  premises,  the  very 
deHuition  of  madness,  according  to  some  authorities; 


*  History  of  Enf^land,  b^  Sliatun  Tiurncr,  Vol.  III.  She  mi 
Vjift  nineli-cn  ycar»  of  ngu  whci)  wliu  was  burnt  at  Roucii.  Her 
execuiinn  wnx  iirrrcilrd  niid  acromimnu'd  hy  CLrcuiiituui«>i  iruii- 
cativiF  of  Hudi  unmanly  snd  brutal  t-xultjiiion  as  lias  h'IJoid  bm 
exhibited,  except  in  rclij^'out  wnrfarc. 
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read  his  book. 
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never  for  one 
moment  fancy  him  mad.  What  would  have  been 
the  consequence  of  hi»i  lieing  examined  in  a  court 
of  low  on  a  c/iarge  of  niiulness,  and  i)Ut  ujion  t}ie 
subject  of  witches  and  apiKiritionu,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  he  would 
be  in  some  danger  of  imprisonment  and  de|)hvation 
of  property  in  the  present  day. 

Harrington,  the  author  of  the  Oceana,  cherished 
a  notion  lliat  liis  animal  spirits  transpired  from  liiui 
in  the  shape  of  birds,  or  tties,  or  Ikcs  ;  much  of  Wis 
conversation  turned,  on  good  and  evil  s])irits ;  and 
he  would  use  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  his 
sensorial  illusions  were  realities :  but  on  other 
subjects  he  was  clear  and  rational.  The  practi- 
tioner need  surely  not  be  much  concerned  about 
such  cases.  The  subjects  are  insane,  and  he  may 
try  to  cure  them  of  what  is  probably  produced  by 
bodily  disorder ;  but  there  must  be  some  indication 
of  inea|jacity  to  take  care  of  property,  or  to  guard 
against  danger,  or  to  avoid  dangerous  indiscretions, 
before  tlie  medical  man's  tho\ights  must  be  allowed 
to  turn  towards  the  subject  of  restraint.  A  mim 
may  liave  these  and  other  very  strange  whiuLs,  and 
yet,  like  the  citizen  of  Ai^os,  be  a  goo<l  neighbour, 
a  good  husband,  hospitable,  and  able  to  govern  his 
household.  To  advocate  these  opinions  seems  very 
much  like  advocating  truism!^,  Iiut  ntost  of  tlie 
books  which  arc  in   the  hands  of  the  profession 
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abound  with  directions  how  to  detect  these  deki- 
sions;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  what  persecutioQ 
maTiy  iinforttinatc  patients  have  undergone,  in  their 
natural  dosirc  to  coiiccaI  what  they  could  well 
enough  ]>crceive  was  to  ho  turned  to  their  serioos 
disadvantage. 

A  man  may  Uc  8|K;culut4vc  in  his  ideas,  visioiuiy, 
fickle,  and  yet  not  a  proper  object  of  interdiction, 
or  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  to  restrain  his 
conduct  A  fondness  for  st>eculation  is  douhtlesi 
a  cause  of  ruin  in  many  instances;  but  all  specu- 
lation is  gaming,  and  piining  may  be  attended  with 
gain  as  well  as  loss,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceire 
any  interference,  before  the  event,  which  would  be 
consistent  with  that  deffree  of  personal  liberty 
which  ought  not  to  be  infringed  upon.  It  is  an 
evil,  but  an  evil  that  must  be  submitted  to,  because 
if  we  attempt  to  counteract  it,  wo  incur  evils  which 
are  greater.  The  tribunal  of  La  Seine  refused  an 
interdiction  in  the  case  of  a  celebrated  pleader 
(Selves),  although  he  was  a  "  mc<ld)cr  in  his  family, 
litigious  in  society,  impertinent  towards  the  magis- 
trates.  vainly  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  and 
subject  to  some  illusions;"  and  I  differ  from  M. 
Georgct,  who  thinks  that  respect  for  lilKTty  was, 
in  this  refusal,  carried  too  far.  The  consequence 
of  uu  opposite  decision  would  have  been  numerous 
applications  of  a  similar  nature.  Every  impatient 
son,  every  selfish  relative,  might  have  tumed  it  to 
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his  advantage;  every  eccentricity  would  have  be«ti 
rc-pFCSL-iUed  as  madneHi;  and  no  man  who  ever 

B  rentured  tn  be  original  in  trideu  would  have  been 
safe.  The  evils  incurred  by  Uic  interference  would 
therefore  have  been  imiiieusuriLbly  ^-atcr  tlian 
any  evd  which  could  be  occasioned  by  eccentricity. 
The  impression  which  has  caii!>vd  the  iumuiity 
may  be  no  delusion  :  a  man  luay  have  become  the 
object  of  the  maH<^ity,  or  jealousy,  or  relentless 
persecution  of  those  who  once  professed  to  be  his 
friends ;  or  a  hietluind  or  a  wii'e  may  deplore  th«; 
real  infidelity  of  a  jmrtner ;  or  a  man,  passed  the 
middle  point  of  life,  aud  habituated  to  reflect  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  hopes  and  Irientls  of  hiti 

■  youth  had  di«tpp4.-urcd,  how  many  bitter  recollec- 
tions the  active  part  of  life  had  Idt  him,  how  tKK») 
the  time  would  come  when  he  would  sleep  "  in 
the  dust  of  death,"  and  what  uncertainty  must 
bang  over  the  prospects  of  another  ^vorld,  may 
have  talicn  into  utclancholy  habits  of  thought, 
without  any  deluiiion,  or  axty  great  foUy  or  unrea- 
fiCTiablL-ncas.  The  kcqircAstons  derived  from  ifuch 
drcumstances  or  reflections  Itas  penetrated  loo 
deeply,  and  has  effected  the  mind  unduly,  or  more 
than  it  ruaiiauial)ly  tiugbt ;  but  the  impreistdou  may 
he  <lmvcd  from  real  c^umstaiices,  and  irora 
reflections  only   tu   the   sJighteitt    jwssibkf  degree 

K  ioconect.  A  judicious  friend,  vit'wing  the  circum- 
stances dispassionately,  might  remind  the  patient 
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that  the  maligtiity  of  those  who  were  once  professed 
friends,  ought  to  prevent  any  regret  for  the  loss  of 
their  wonted  attentions ;  and  tliat  it  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  for  any  man  to  be  freed  from 
heartless  and  false  associates :  or  he  might  endea- 
vour to  console  the  wronged  husband  or  wife,  by 
suggesting  the  inutihty  of  long  continued  grief 
for  what  could  not  be  remedied,  and  what  belonged 
too  much  to  the  infirmity  of  human  natuire :  or  he 
might  remind  the  man  who  laboured  under  the 
gloom  arising  from  the  contemplation  at  once  of 
the  emptiness  and  of  the  end  of  life,  that  the  one 
was  a  kind  of  comiterpoise  to  the  other,  and  that 
the  rapid  flight  and  approaching  termination  of 
our  years  should  prevent  all  immoderate  disap- 
pointment or  pain,  arising  out  of  the  events  by 
which  they  were  chequered ;  whilst,  as  regarded 
the  xnicertainty  of  onr  future  life,  we  had  slil! 
reason  to  depend  on  the  same  benevolent  power 
by  which  all  tilings  were  governed  that  in  our 
present  state  were  made  sensible  to  us.  These 
and  many  other  means  of  rcUeving  the  mind  might 
be  tried  with  great  propriety ;  but  to  persist  in 
treating  ever)-  idea  which  wo  ourselves  do  not 
entertain,  as  a  delusion  in  another  mind,-  in  which 
the  idea  has  a  legitimate  existence ;  to  heafi  con- 
tradiction and  restraint  on  the  patient:  to  shut 
him  up  with  mad  people;  is  a  conduct  which  would 
be  perfectly  inconceivable  if  it  had  not  really  been 
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practised,  and  practised  so  often,  and  with  so  litUe 
consciousness  of  its  being  wrong,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  worn  the  practitioner  tluit  tliis 
is  one  of  the  things  which  he  must  not  do,  and 
must  not  permit  to  be  done. 

It  is  the  disposition,  or  the  propensity,  arising 
out  of  the  impression  that  has  been  made,  whether 
the  impression  is  delusive  or  real,  that  must  deter- 
mine the  interference.  French  medical  authorities 
tell  us,  that  the  ladies  of  their  country  sometimes 
commit  suicide  because  they  have  survived  their 
beauty.  This  may  be  no  dehision,  for  age  is  a 
great  destroyer  of  beauty ;  but  ibe  disposition 
arising  from  the  impression  of  what  is  actually  true 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  trusted  to  philosophical 
discourse,  or  treated  by  the  common  topics  of 
c«nsolation :  it  is  dangerous  to  the  person,  and 
th^nfore,  in  such  a  case,  the  patient  must  bo 
vigilantly  watched,  or  even  closely  resti-ained. 

When  the  brain  seems  to  have  undei^ne,  or  to 
be  undergoing  changes,  incapacitating  it  fur  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  intellect,  the  indications 
are  simple.  Medical  aid  can  but  act  by  agents 
which  restore  or  preserve  the  corporeal  fiinctions, 
and  wliich  may  renew  the  vigour  of  cor]>oreal 
oi^ns,  or  repair  their  structure  when  it  has 
suffered  damage;  and  if  this  cannot  be  alwavK  done 
with  rcsi>ect  to  the  brain  in  persons  in  the  prime  of 
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life,  v*lio  Rink  imcxpectedly  into  a  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  atrophy,  it  it  still  less  often  practicable 
when  the  defect  arises  from  old  age.  If  the 
impainnent  is  the  result  of  recent  illness,  a  fever, 
or  a  jMinilytic  attack,  the  practitioner  will  6nd  that 
the  restoration  of  the  bodily  health  is  commonly 
attended  with  the  restoration  of  mental  power,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  care  must  bo  extended  to  the 
property  and  person,  which  the  pecuKaj-  features 
of  the  case  require.  Patients  of  this  description 
are  liable  to  temporary  excitement,  sometimos 
merely  bringing  them  up  to  a  sound  state  of 
sensation  and  activity,  but  sometimes  irregularly 
jiasaing  beyond  it,  and  making  close  restraint  for 
a  short  time  necessary.  This  circumstance,  ami 
the  inconvenience  these  helpless  patients  occasion, 
causes  many  of  them  to  be  sent  to  lunatic  houses, 
in  which  they  are  generally  exposed  to  the  needless 
miser)'  of  feeling  tli&t  they  are  treated  like  mad 
persons.  Under  certain  regulations,  and  if  pro- 
tected from  the  sodety  of  lunatics,  they  would 
certainly  not  suffer  much  from  seclusion  except 
when  the  mental  debility  has  been  produced  fay 
disease,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  be  recovered  from. 

It  may  perhiips  appear  altogether  sn|)erttuous  to 
make  any  ol)serv'ationK  on  the  supposition  that 
temporary  mania,  from  acute  disorder  of  the  bnoia, 
or  from  its  disturbance  by  any  existing  acute 
disorder  of  juiy  other  organ,  may  be  pnmounced 
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likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  ordinary  dii-ectioiu 
given  in  cases  of  nmdness.  Nor  indeed  can  I 
imagine  ttiat  any  one  who  has  paid  common 
attention  to  disease,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  fiuch 
cases,  that  the  disorder  uf  the  mind  is  the  direct 
effect  of  bodily  disease,  which  disease  is  to  be 
relieT«d  in  the  usual  way.  But  a  state  of  the 
system  is  left  after  certain  fevers,  in  wliich  the 
mind  is  weak,  irritable,  or  even  so  far  disturbed,  aa 
to  {n-evcnt  those  exertions  which  arc  distinctive  of 
sound  mind.  Thlt  may  be  the  effect  of  some 
change  which  the  diwrdered  actions  of  fever  have 
produced  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  an  alter- 
ation in  the  tone  of  the  blood  vcssgIr,  or  in  the 
consistence  of  the  nen'ous  mass,  or  in  the  thickness 
of  its  inembranous  envelopes.  Or  it  nmy  be  the 
efiect  of  a  modification  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  brain  to  impresatons,  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  of  its  sensibility,  without  palpable  change 
of  structure,  or  of  the  apparatus  of  circulation.  All 
these  cases  afford  ho[)e  of  ex'entual  recovery,  those 
perhaps  excepted  in  which  the  consistence  of  tlie 
membranes,  or  of  the  nervous  mass  itself,  is  altered ; 
and  even  that  alteration  may,  in  the  continual 
mutations  and  renewal  wliich  the  body  Is  undei^ 
going,  give  place  to  a  renewal  of  healthy  structure. 
The  whole  cure  depends  upon  careful  protection 
being  afforded  to  tlie  mind  until  the  bodily  actions 
again  become  healthy.     As  the  health  improves. 
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the  blood  will  become  more  equally  distributed; 
the  cerebral  vessels  will  recover  tbeir  tone ;  the 
bruin  will  become  duly  instead  of  morbidly 
susceptible ;  even  the  structure  of  the  brain  or 
membranes  may  be  rectified  and  repaired  ;  and 
the  mind  mil  recover  strength  almost  as  soon  as 
the  body  does.  All  tliis  may  be  done,  provided 
that,  all  the  time,  the  weak,  and  susceptible,  and 
irritable  mind  be  protected  from  injurious  imprcs- 
fflons.  The  air  of  the  countrj-,  tranquillity,  proper 
diet,  quiet  niglits,  the  exclusion  q(  every  mental 
impression  that  is  not  of  an  indiflerent,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  of  a  pleasing  imd  gcnlb  kind,  will  in  a  few 
weeks  restore  tlie  body  ;  and  the  mind  will  not  be 
long  without  recovering  its  powers.  To  any  one 
who  knows  what  a  Lunatic  asylum  must  unavoidably 
be,  and  the  privations  it  must  necessarily  induce, 
it  is  certainly  ({uitc  superfluous  to  say,  that  if  a 
medical  man  pennits  a  patient  in  these  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  confinement,  he  does  all 
Uial  depends  upon  him  to  prevent  a  cure,  and  to 
make  the  ]>atient  a  madman  or  an  idiot  for  tbc 
remainder  of  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  that  women  are 
liable  to  temporarj'  insanity  ailcr  confinement.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  unskilful  treatment  that  could  ariso  from 
narrow  views  of  the  nature  of  this  disorder.  Its 
symptoms  are  not   diffurent    from    tlie   coinmoa^ 
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symptoms  of  mania.  The  patient  is  restless,  irri- 
table, loquacious,  and  becomes  unable  to  exercise 
her  attention  or  memory  ;  or  experiences  emotions 
of  unhappinesK  without  ajiy  external  cause,  or  is 
the  subject  of  false  sensations :  in  some  cases  the 
iwind  is  affected  with  melancholy,  in  others,  excited. 
Other  indications  of  nervous  affection  may  accom- 
pany it,  as  they  do  the  common  forms  of  niania^ 
and  that  which  is  left  on  the  subsidence  of  fever. 
Dr.  Gooch  says,  that  he  has  kno^s'n  it  strikingly 
resemble  the  disorder  called  Delirium  Tremens,  in 
which  great  mental  irritation  is  accompanied  with 
tremblings,  and  with  imijcrfect  muscular  actions ; 
and  in  a  case  which  he  relates,  it  assumed  another 
form,  and  wils  accompanied  in  a  part  of  its  pri^^ress 
by  catalepsy.*  The  most  dangerous  cases  seem 
to  be  attended  with  fever,  and  a  rapid  pulse,  and 
such  cases  probably  depend  on  intlammation  ;  but 
thost^  which  have  a  less  dangerous  tendency,  and 
are  not  attended  with  these  symptoms,  will  run  on 
for  some  weeks,  or  even  for  some  months.  In 
some  cases  the  mind  snifers  permanent  injury,  or 
at  least  is  never  restored  to  the  healthy  performance 
of  its  functions :  this  is  particularly  likely  to  be  the 
result  when  the  patient  has  been  at  any  time  insane 
before  pregnancy,  or  where  she  inherits  a  predispo- 
sition to  the  maliuly.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases 

*  Account  ofsonie  of  the  iDcmt  inijxiriant  DiscoacH  peculiar  lo 
tmatt  by  Rubi-Ti  Cuocli,  M.D.   p.  1  It!. 
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oi'  nil  kinds,  however,  the  patients  recover:  and  it 
bap])ens,  perha)>s  in  the  (O^ater  number  of  these, 
that  no  mental  aAcction  su])cn'encs  on  future 
lyings-in.  This  form  of  mental  affection  may 
originate  in  two  very  difierent  states  of  the  brain. 
The  excitement  may  depend  on  di^termiiiatiou  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  actual  inflammation  of  tlie  1 
brail],  indicated  by  accompanying,  or  rather  by 
preceding  headach,  vertigo,  Aushcd  &ce,  and  noise 
in  thu  cars;  or  it  may  depend  on  inflanunation  of 
the  uterus  or  peritoneum,  indicated  by  their  proper 
symptoms.  But  it  seems  far  more  commonly  to 
come  on  without  these,  and  to  be  the  result  of 
debility,  proiliicin^  in  a  nervous  system,  tw  disposed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  puerperal  state,  a 
morbid  susceptibility  to  every  impression,  either  of 
sense,  or  of  memory  and  ima^imtion.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  authors  of  great  credit,  tliat  this  diversity 
of  character  in  the  malady  has  often  been  over- 
looked, and  the  active  practice  necessary  in  the 
iirst  variety,  applied  to  tJie  second,  which  requires 
an  entirely  opposite  treatment ;  and  bleeding 
resorted  to  instead  of  opiates  or  cordials,  with 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  intestinal  canoL 
Against  this  mistake,  however,  the  practitioner  has 
been  suflicicutly  warned,  by  the  instructive  caaes 
and  observations  published  by  the  lamented  physi- 
cian to  whose  work  1  have  jtist  alluded.  There  is 
another  mistake  which  will    perhaps  not  be  sq. 
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R'adily  acktioH-ledged ;  for  I  well  know  that  patients, 
labouring  under  pucq>eral  insanity,  have  soraetimeB 
been  sent  to  Lunatic  a-sylums.  Such  a  <itep,  ill 
such  circumstances,  is  so  Inconsistent  with  eveiy 
feeling  prevailing  in  social  life,  that  whenever  it  is 
taken,  the  whole  rcsponh-Jbility  and  the  whole  odium 
of  it  must  rest  with  the  medical  achiser.  \ct  wliat 
advice  can  be  worse  than  that  which  is  not  adapted 
to  any  possible  case.  If  the  disorder  arises  from 
inflammation,  the  patient  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  moved  out  of  her  bed ;  and  if  it  depends  on 
that  peculiar  combiiiation  of  debility  vrith  that  state 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  well  known  to  exist 
in  the  puerperal  state, — if  the  mental  disorder,  in 
short,  18  the  result  of  increased  susceptibility,  what 
can  be  more  barbarous  than  to  subject  the  morbidly 
susceptible  system  to  new  and  painful  impressions. 
If,  also,  the  disonler  seldom  prove  incurable  ;  if  it 
is  but  of  some  weeks'  or  some  months'  duration, 
even  in  the  worst  of  the  cases  which  are  generally 
met  with ;  and  may  pri>liiil>ly  never  recur ;  surely 
tlxc  practitioner  should  not  run  the  risk  of  presenting 
such  ima^s  to  the  patient,  during  the  period  of  her 
illness,  as  may  prolong  the  malady,  afHict  her  on 
her  restoration  to  health,  and  disfKise  her  to  a 
Incurrence  of  insanity  at  every  subsequent  confine* 
ment  i  trust  such  things  have  been  done  but 
seldom :  and,  when  they  have  been  done,  I  doubt 
hot    that    they  have    arist-n   from    that    want   of 
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acquaintaiicf  with  the  character  of  mental  disorders 
which  T  have  so  often  spoken  of,  and  which  ought 
cert^nly  to  bo  removed.  Practitioners  are  misled 
by  repeating,  one  after  another,  as  an  invariable 
axiom,  that  mad  people  never  get  well  at  home: 
but  the  wommi  who  has  become  insane  after 
lylng-ui  is  much  more  likely  to  get  well  ut  home 
than  abroad.  To  separate  her  from  her  infant  and 
her  family,  and  to  place  her  among  strangers,  is  to 
debar  her  from  almost  every  hope  of  being  soothed 
and  calmed,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  treatment 
which  is  not  perfectly  practicable  in  her  own  house. 
If  the  disorder  continues  long,  if  home  and  its 
associations  arc  evidently  sources  of  irritation,  tfien 
a  change  of  place  and  of  faces  may  be  advisable; 
but  not  to  a  Lunatic  asylum.  In  these  cases,  and 
in  all  cases  of  temponir)-  insanity,  we  must  watch  for 
the  dawn  of  convalescence ;  more  welcome  to  those 
interested  in  the  recover}',— the  husband  and  the 
children, — than  the  dawn  of  morning  to  those  who 
watch  in  long  and  stormy  nights ;  and  the  utmost 
skill  and  caution  must  be  exerted  to  heighten  this 
advancing  light  of  reason,  untO  the  shadows  of 
madness  have  completely  fled.  To  superintend 
with  care,  and  without  offending ;  to  control 
without  severity,  and  to  indulge  without  weakness; 
to  attract,  without  fatiguing,  the  attention ;  to 
revive  the  memory,  without  reviving  memorials  of 
affliction ;  to  touch  the  imagination,  hut  not  too 
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sensibly  ;  to  encourage,  at  bvourable  moments,  to 
such  comparison  as  may  triumph  over  retreating 
delusions ;  is  a  task  too  delicate — I  might  say,  too 
sacred. — to  be  entrusted  to  common  hands ;  to 
stranfters, — perhaps  to  mercenary  strangers,  «r 
indeed  to  anv  but  those  %Tho,  like  tlie  husband  and 
the  family  uttendiint,  know  the  character,  the  feel- 
ings, and  even  the  history  of  the  patient  It  is  a 
difficult  ta^k  in  any  hands :  the  relatives  of  the 
patient  may  want  the  necessary  knowledge,  or 
necessary  fortitude  for  it,  and  it  may  be  ret|uisite 
to  place  about  her  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  the  insane.  Such  persons, 
who  are  commonly  of  the  better  order  of  servants, 
should,  however,  he  themselves  strictly  super- 
intended ;  and  they  nill  generally,  I  believe,  be 
more  careful  in  a  house  in  which  the  relatives  of 
the  patient  know  what  is  going  on,  than  in  esta- 
blishments for  the  insane,  in  which,  by  the  reliance 
of  those  at  the  head  of  the  house  on  the  persons 
they  employ,  the  servants  commonly  become  self- 
willed  and  conceited,  and  not  always  free  from  a 
suspicion  of  occasionally  practising  more  severity 
than  is  required.  The  care  of  lunatics  is  very 
much  like  the  care  of  children,  and  tliosc  about 
litem  do  their  duty  best,  when  the  eyes  of  tlicir 
superiors  are  not  too  long  averted  from  their 
movements. 
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In  aU  these  cases,  and  in  all  otber  cases  of 
insanity,  the  question  uf  restraiDt,  of  the  kind,  and 
of  the  degree  of  resCnunt,  still  presents  itself  to  us 
at  evenr  turn.  Whilst  other  indications  arc  too 
much  neglected,  this  is  generally  too  much  assumed. 
I  here  use  the  word  restraint,  \vith  reference  both 
to  th«  person  and  to  the  management  of  affairs. 
In  no  case  cau  restraint^  in  either  of  the«e  respects, 
be  justified,  except  by  probable  danger  to  the  person 
of  the  patient,  or  to  otliers,  or  to  his  i>ropeTty,  or 
to  tlic  property  of  others.  It  can  never  be  jus- 
tifialilc  when  the  patieait  is  capable  uf  enjoying  his 
liberty,  and  when  that  liberty  does  not  endanger  bis 
property,  liis  person,  or  the  persons  or  property  of 
othcm.  But  \-igiLint  superintendence  may  be 
absolutely  necessary;  and  in  no  cases  sliould  it  be 
neglected,  when  once  a  practitioner  has  been  called 
in,  until  all  doubt  is  completely  at  an  end.  Tlie 
neglect  of  this  rule  is  highly  dangerous ;  but 
watching,  as  1  hare  before  observed,  may  be 
without  restraint,  the  latter  being  addod  when 
watching  proves  it  to  be  necessary. 

Let  the  practitioner  look  hack  apon  those 
va-ricties  of  mind  wtiich  liave  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  which  constitute  but  a  few 
out  of  many  that  exist.  If  an  insane  man  betievcB 
that  be  has  communications  with  angds,  or  is  an 
emperor  or  a  general,  his  happiness  may  be  very 
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harmless;  he  may  require  no  restraint.  But  in 
the  angelic  revelations  made  to  him,  he  may  be 
oidered  to  kill  \m  children ;  or  in  his  capacity  of 
emperor  or  general,  he  may  put  his  supposed  sub- 
jects or  soldiers  to  death.  The  disposition  to  do 
this  may  arise  suddenly,  and  nothing  but  watching 
or  6U]Krrintcndencc  can  lead  to  a  discovery  of  it. 
Yet  to  restrain  this  poor  man,  at  all  times,  from 
walking  about  the  fields,  or  partiiking  of  any  of 
the  common  enjoyments  of  society  of  which  he  is 
capable,  bccau.se  such  a  thing  may  happen,  is  not 
to  be  justiBed.  Unless  he  is  known  to  be  mis- 
chievous, it  is  unnecessary  and  cniel.  A  man  must 
not  be  made  a  prisoner  for  life  because  he  chaoses 
to  wear  a  coat  the  wrong  side  outwards,  or  a 
painted  hat.  It  may  be  more  necesaary  to  protect 
him   from   others,  than    others  from   him ;    and 

^ therefore  an  asyhmi  may  he  to  him  what  its  name 
imports — a  sanctuary,  and  a  refuge  ;  but  unless  he 
h  disposed  to  injure  others  or  himself,  he  must  not 
|p  subjected  to  severe  restraint  If  he  has  pro- 
perty, and  can  take  care  of  tt,  no  one  ought  to 
touch  that  property  on  account  of  his  pcculiiu* 
dress ;  if  he  lias  none,  and  can  cam  his  livelihood, 
no  one  should  interfere  with  him,  except  to  protect 
him  from  the  persecutions  of  others. 


I 


From  tlie  too  great  readiness  to    inflict   the 
penalties   of  insanity    on    these  aberrations   from 
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sound  intellect,  an  opposite  error  has  arisen  ;  and 
peirsons  whose  delusion  induces  thoughts  and 
actions  ruinous  or  dangerous,  are  often  allowed 
to  go  on  in  their  course  without  the  restraint 
which,  in  their  case,  is  clearly  necessary.  The 
medical  man  nni8t  he  as  resolute  in  enforcing 
restraint  in  tliesc  cases,  as  in  resisting  its  impo- 
sition in  others.  The  patient  may  be  hable  to  fits 
of  extravafjance  or  of  wolence,  and  have  intervals 
of  calmness  and  reason.  Between  the  m-^lect  of 
such  persons  in  hoth  states,  and  restraint  in  both 
states,  there  is  a  medium,  which  seems  seldom 
to  c^tain  practical  consideration.  A  patient  i& 
either  not  restrained  at  all,  when  he  has  an  insane 
fit,  because  it  is  known  that  he  will,  by  and  bye. 
be  reasonable  again  ;  or  he  is  never  st^t  at  liberty, 
because  he  is  not  likely  to  continue  free  from  a 
return  of  his  malady.  The  French  law  treats 
sucli  persons  as  if  they  were  always  lunatic,  and 
common  practice  does  the  same  in  many  countries. 
The  practitioner  must  act  in  such  cases  without 
regard  to  common  opinion ;  for  it  is  absohitely 
necessary  to  restrain  the  individual  when  his  mind 
is  disordered ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  degree  just. 
that  when  he  is  convalescent,  his  liberty  should  be 
restored,  and  superintendence  substituted  for  re- 
straint. I  am  acquainted  with  instances  in  whicli 
gi-eat  incouvenii'nce  and  unhappiness  have  been 
produced  by  neglecting  this  rule;  either  in  which 
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repeated  attacks  have  lc<)  to  the  waste  of  mucli 
property  which  might  have  been  Kaved ;  or  in 
which  persons  of  sound  mind  have  been  needlessly 
kept  under  restraint.  Those  who  superintend 
places  for  the  reception  of  hinatlcs  very  well  know, 
that  proper  restraint  is  often  delayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  prejudices  against  mad-houses,  wiiU  the 
worst  consequences  to  the  de-stiny  of  the  patient 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  jcardcncr  in  the  country 
became  insane,  and  believing  that  all  prepared 
food  cuntaineil  poison,  refused  to  take  any  thing 
but  milk :  he  neglected  his  occupation,  paid  no 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  was  ]iennitte<l  to  pass 
the  whole  of  each  day  in  a  meadow  near  his  own 
house,  neither  washe<l,  nor  shaved,  nor  in  any  way 
attended  to.  This  was  allowed  to  go  on  fur  three 
months,  and  then  he  was  brought  up  to  Itethlem 
Hospital :  but  so  disguised  by  dirt,  and  his  three 
months'  beard,  as  to  resemble  a  wild  beast  rather 
than  a  man.  No  sooner  was  he  cleaned,  and 
uhavcd,  and  decently  dressed,  than  his  whole 
mnnner  changed,  and  his  fear  of  poison  left  him. 
He  continued  to  he  insane,  hut  the  character  of 
his  insanity  wa.s  quite  altered.  Earlier  attention 
would  therefore,  in  all  probability,  have  completely 
restored  him.  And  in  other  c^ses, — in  which, 
from  disorder  of  the  digestive  fimctions,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  brain  becomes  heighteneil  as 
Tpganls  jmrticular  stimuli,  and,  disastrous  events 
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concurring  to  deran^  the  mind,  iodit'icluals  put  an 
end  to  thoir  own  lives, — there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  prejudice  airainst  usual  modes  of  restraint, 
and  the  want  of  that  degree  of  restraint  which 
would  he  salutary,  have  ofti-ii  occasioned  t!ie  final 
and  fata)  exasperation  of  the  malady. 

The  determination  to  subject  an  insane  [latient 
to  restraint  must  rest,  then,  not  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  liis  insanity,  but  upon  the  character  of 
it  in  all  cases,  and,  in  some,  upon  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  insanity  taken  tofjether, 

A  ditiposition  to  ihruw  away  money  on  trifles 
b  only  inconvenient  when  it  leads  the  individual 
to  spend  what  he  cannot  well  spare,  or  when  it 
subjects  him  or  his  family  to  unnecessary  pri- 
vatioiis.  There  can  seldom  be  much  obscurity 
respecting  this  propensity ;  but  supposing  it  to 
exist  in  the  greatest  dt^rce,  it  only  justifies  tlut 
degree  of  superintendence  which  is  sufficient  lo 
prevent  Its  indulgence :  and  this  might  be  effected 
without  seclusion,  or  imprisonment.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  there  is  either  no  interference,  or  the 
interference  is  too  great.  The  extravagant  fit  lasts 
only  for  a  time ;  and  medical  men  and  relatmi 
dread  the  bUune  that  would  be  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  world,  and  by  the  patient  himself,  when  tlic 
individual  whom  they  have  declared  to  be  dhkU 
and  whom  tbc)'  have  deprived  of  the  command  ot 
his'lpropcrty.  is  found,  a  few  mouths  al\erwards»  lo 
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be  perfectly  well.  But  the  insane  extravagance, 
though  not  iramediately  ruinoas,  may  lead  to 
consequences  highly  inconvenieut,  or,  by  fi'e<iueut 
repetilioti,  to  th«  eniharrasKim'nt  or  actual  niiii  of 
the  patient's  afTairs.  These  arc  the  cases  which 
strongly  show  the  necesaty  of  gome  new  pn^ 
vision,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  indivitlual 
and  of  his  family  might  he  protected  in  his  insa- 
nity, and  his  freedom  be  secured  the  instant  be 
recovered  his  iM;rfect  mind.  Hestraint,  which  is 
perhaps  resorted  to,  is  often  hurtful  to  the  patient, 
whom  it  irritates  and  offends  ;  watching  and  super- 
intendence would  he  beneficial  to  him,  and  in  must 
casKn  submitted  to  without  much  difHculty,  if  the 
patient  was  given  to  understand  tliat  they  were 
intended  to  make  restraint  unnecessary.  It  is  the 
tningUii};  up  of  the  idea  of  insanity  with  that  of 
a  madhouse  which  produces  such  mi^hicvouit 
neglect  In  some  of  these  cases,  and  such  mis- 
chievous iutcrference  in  others. 

Where  an  individual  is  not  merely  extravagant 
and  foolish,  but  so  extravagant  and  so  fouliKli  as 
to  spend  more  money  in  an  hour  than  he  ouf^iit 
to  tlo  in  a  niontli,  or  a  year,  Uierc  can  be  no 
({uestion  uliout  the  propriety  of  restraint.  The 
continuance  of  the  restraint,  however,  should 
de]iend  on  the  continuance  of  the  incapacity. 
Watching  may  bo  necessary  for  some  time 
longer,    but    restraint    is    not    to    he    in)i>osed 
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until  \vatchuig  again  shows  that  it  is  absolutely 
required. 

Few  persons  can  have  been  very  observant  of 
what  passes  in  tht  society  in  which  they  move, 
without  being  able  to  recollect  families  of  which 
thi-  happiness  was  completely  sacrificed  to  the 
caprices,  the  eccentricity,  or  the  ungovcniablc 
temper  of  some  one  individual ;  sometimes  of  a 
parent,  sometimes  of  a  son  or  daughter.  Yet 
these  sufferings,  than  which  none  can  he  more 
real,  or  more  deeply,  permanently,  and  widely 
affect  the  happiness  of  a  family,  are  allowed  to 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  because  the  person  in- 
flicting all  this  suffering  is  not  raving  mad.  His 
removal  from  the  circle  in  which  he  exercises  his 
torture  would  often  prove  a  complete  cure;  but  it 
Is  seldom  or  iu-vct  resorted  to,  because  to  ad\ise 
removal  from  home  is  considered  tantamount  to 
advising  removal  to  a  I.imatic  asylum.  The  moral 
restraint  wliich  would  do  so  much  good  is  omitted, 
because  to  restrain  woidd  be  to  avow  madness  in 
the  case ;  and  the  nmdm-ss  once  admitted,  there  is 
no  resource  looked  for  but  confinement  with  other 
lunatics.  No  one  would  think  of  advising  intei^ 
fercnce  with  every  family  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
troubled  with  an  ill-tempered  member;  but  the 
cases  to  which  I  allude  are  notorious,  and  call  for 
that  modified  restraint  which  now  seems  never  to 
be  thought  of.     Such  cases  are  commonly  wliollj" 
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neglcclwl  for  sonic  lime ;  Uic  control  of  the  indi- 
TJdual  over  his  own  temper  and  actions  goes  on 
diminishing;  at  last,  his  conduct  becomcti  quite 
intolerable,  and  his  madness  Is  declared,  and  per- 
haps in  an  incurable  form.  Or  if,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  restraint  is  determined  on,  it  is  not  limited 
to  removal  from  liome,  and  the  enforcing  of  au 
habitual  forbearance  or  Hubmiiisiun ;  but  tlie  unfor- 
tunate person  is  carried  off  to  a  Lunatic  house, 
shut  up  with  insane  people,  and  irritated  to  per- 
manent niaibiess. 

Some  individuals,  who  are  often  well  disposed 
when  not  undt-r  the  influence  of  passion,  rc<juire 
€K;casional  ajid  frequent  restraint,  but  not  per- 
manent restraint :  the  absence  of  all  restraint, 
and  the  permanence,  or  long  continuance  of 
restraint,  are  equally  pernicious  to  them.  But 
the  medical  practitioner,  if  acquainted  with  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  paroxysms,  fears  to 
sign  a  certificate  justifying  interference,  lest  the 
power  of  interfering  should  be  abused :  or,  if  he 
is  ignorant  of  tile  intermitting  character  of  the 
malady,  he  signs  a  certificate  which  confides  the 
indiridual  to  those  w!io  can  only  sec  in  the  most 
quiet  mood  of  mind  the  calm  that  precedes  another 
hurricane.  Temporary  restraint,  and  long  con- 
tinued, superintendence,  are  the  things  necessary  ; 
but  rehitives  fear  to  have  recourse  to  them,  and 
practitioners  doubt  whether  they  have  the  |)ower 
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to  recommend  tht-m ;  particularly  in  a  class  of 
(>ases  in  which  the  principal  features  are  often  | 
concealed,  aiul  can  only  be  discovered  by  that 
kind  of  Aratching.  If  a  man  so  far  recovers  from 
his  insanity  !is  to  ho  in  a  state  in  which  he  wonld 
be  ctmsideretl  accountable  for  any  crime  he  might 
commit,  surely  in  the  same  state  all  restraint 
should  be  removed  from  his  person  and  property. 
U  is  a  curiovis  inconsistency,  and  leads  to  Tety 
hurtfiU  practice,  that  when  once  a  man  has 
become  unable  to  take  care  of  his  property,  it  is 
not  restored  to  him  so  long  as  there  is  any  fear 
of  a  relapse;  whilst  if  he  h(!C<imes  what  is  termed 
lucid,  and  in  his  lucid  state  commits  a  crime,  ht 
is  made  to  account  for  it,  perhaps  with  his  life. 

Any  difficulty  that  may  exist  in  the  way  of 
firaniing  regulations  calculated  to  meet  c^cry  case, 
should  at  least  not  be  allowed  to  avert  all  attention 
from  the  numerous  persons  now  confined  in  Lunatic 
houses,  whoso  malady  consists  in  those  derange- 
ments of  temper  which  appear  to  be  oft<m  excln- 
sively,  and  always  most  readily,  excited  by  particular 
localities,  particular  duties,  or  the  presence  of 
iwrticular  individuals.  It  is  a  niisemblc  thing  to 
come  away  from  a  Lunatic  house,  as  I  have  many 
times  done,  with  u  conviction  that  there  were 
indiWduals  in  it  whose  liberation,  and  a  propet 
superintendence,  would  turn  wretchedness  into 
comfort,  without  endanperinp  the  interests  of  any 
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human  being ;  persons  unfit,  perlia)>s,  to  return  to 
their  families,  or  evon  to  s»c  them  ercry  day ;  but 
yet  alive  to  warm  affections,  never  more  to  be 
indulged;  longing',  as  parents  long,  to  see  the 
faces  of  their  children  ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  iin 
infirmity  of  temper,  doubtless  of  a  morbid  kind,  and 
requiring  superintendence,  subjected  lo  live  and 
die  in  a  place  which  yras  to  them  a  prison,  without 
a  friend  with  whom  they  could  unreservedly  con- 
verse. A  medical  man  sJiould  seriously  consider^ 
when  he  is  about  to  put  his  hand  to  a  certificate^ 
what  the  c>fFcct  of  that  certificate  may  be;  and 
shoidd  not,  by  any  consideration,  be  induced  to 
commit  a  patient  to  confinement,  unless  he  is 
perfectly  convinced  that  separation  from  certain 
places  and  persons,  and  the  superintendence  of  a 
faithful  domestic,  aided  by  the  occasional  con- 
federacy of  a  few  discreet  friends,  will  not  put  aside 
all  the  evil  of  the  case,  whilst  it  leaves  the  patient 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  happiness  of  which  he 
is  capable.  Let  him  rcmcmlier,  that  the  e^'il  he 
may  be  doing  may  extend  itself  over  many  years; 
that  he  is  not  only  sanctioning  inuncdiatc  confine- 
ment, but  that  the  ronlincment  itself  will  he  pointed 
to  on  many  future  occasions,  to  sanction  its 
continuance,  or  to  procure  its  repetition. 

The  mental  weakness  of  old  age  has  already 
been  spoken  of.  As  the  vigour  of  the  intellect  de- 
clines, it  naturally  oflen  happens  that  tlie  emotions 
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become  less  under  control ;  and  aged  people  are 
made  the  dupes  of  pretended  afTcction,  or  give 
tlieniselves  up  to   such  frequent    paroxysms   of 
ira^scibility,  as  are  quite  iuconsistent  with  the  peace 
of    those    around     them.       The    inconveniences, 
already  so  mtich  dwttit  upon,  of  too  much  neglect 
on  the  one  hand,  or  too  severe  a  restraint  on  the 
other,  are  felt  in  these  cases  also.    The  fear  of 
being  pointed  at  as  one  cfipable  of  oppressing  the 
dechning  years  of  a  relative,  occasions  numberless 
evils    to    be    endured ;   property  to    be    wasted, 
injuslice  to  be  connnitted  to  deserving  expectants, 
foolish  and  fraudulent  marria^jcs  to  be  contracted, 
and  families  to  be  disgraced.     When  medical  incn 
are  consulted  in  these  cases,  they  perhajw  neglect 
tv  prescribe   restraint,  because  the   patient   can 
hold  a  rational  conversation.      An  old  gentleman 
whose  intellects  are  so  impaii'ed  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  has  received  his  rents  or  not,  or 
who  is  unable  to  arrange  his  own  dress  decently, 
and  requires,  when  up  stairs,  all  the  attention  of 
a  child,  is  seen  by  the  medical  practitioner,  for  the 
pur])Ose  uf  its  being  ai^eertained  how  far  interference 
with  liis  property  is  justifiable.     The  very  servant 
who  is  hourly  robbing  him,  takes  care  to  send  him 
down  very  carefully  drcst.      The  mere  effect  of 
h^it  is  to  cause  the  patient  himself  to  be  more 
guarded  and  exact  in  his  manner  and  words  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger ;  he  feels  under  a  teniporarj' 
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and  a  wholesome  restraint ;  asks  and  answers  com- 
mon questions  as  well  as  most  other  old  men,  and 

■  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  deportment.  Two  very 
serious  e\'iJs  may  ensue.  If  the  practitioner  is 
unacquainted  until  the  varieties  of  the  mind,  and 
their  tendencies;  and  imajj^nes  that  Insanity  and 
sanity  cainiot  be  mixed  up  together  in  the  mind 
as  they  are  in  the  body ;  he  feels  a  degree  of  con- 

I  scientiuus  horror  concerning  any  interference  with 
an  old  gentleman  who  may  be  a  little  weak,  but 
who,  he  is  quite  convinced,  is  no  more  mad  than 
any  of  those  al>out  him.  He  turns  his  thoughts  to 
the  prol>ahle  motives  of  interest,  in  the  children  or 
the  friends,  and,  detemiining  not  to  warrant  any 
kind  of  restraint,  inwardly  applauds  His  own 
sagacity  and  incorruptibility.  The  friends,  now 
more  afraid  to  interfere  than  before,  allow  t)ie  old 
man  to  do  as  he  likes,  and  he  sets  off,  and  gets 

I  married  to  a  worthless  and  designing  woman,  or 
he  alters  his  will  in  favour  of  some  unprincipled 
l>crson,  or  finds  his  way  to  some  neighbouring 
town,  where  he  becomes  a  disgraceful  spectacle, 
and  gets  robbed  of  his  money  and  ill  treated;  or 
perhaps  he  falls  into  the  pond,  and  is  drowned; 
all  the  world  then  exclaiming  against  the  heart- 
lessncss  and  inattention  of  those  about  him,  and 
the  unaccountable  supineness  of  those  who  were 
consulted  about  the  case.  Thus,  tlie  view  of  a 
very  plain   and  easy  duty  is,  not  unfrequcntly. 
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obscured  l)y  prevalent  opinions  respecting  the 
nature  of  iii&ai)ity,  and  respecting  the  measures 
which  insanity  is  supposed  to  render  indispensable. 
If  the  patient,  whom  1  liave  described  as  conductii^ 
himself  so  satisfactorily  in  a  short  and  comraon 
convci'sntion,  is  left  to  his  own  thoughts  for  a  MtHe 
time,  and  his  attention  is  not  excited  by  those 
about  him,  his  state  will  become  evident  enough. 
He  will  be  seen  to  be  wandering  and  lost  in  his 
reflections,  will  perhaps  rise  up  and  endeavour  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  room,  but  without  seeming 
to  remember  the  situation  of  the  door.  Or  he 
will  declare  his  intention  to  set  off  on  a  long 
journey,  or  by  many  slight  indications  show  that 
his  mind  is  reduced  to  imbecility.  In  some,  the 
effects  of  the  recent  restraint  of  a  stranger's  presence 
may  be  more  permanent  than  in  others;  but  half 
an  hour,  or  a  few  hours  at  the  utmost,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  state  of  tlie  case.  The  decision  b 
importaut,  and  due  time  must  be  allowiid  for  it 
If  one  *Tsit  is  not  sufficient,  the  Tisit  should  be 
repeated,  until  the  praetitioncr  can  give  a  clear  and 
decided  opinion. 

But  now  comes  the  other  danger.  A  eanguine 
practitioner  sees  the  undoubted  signs  of  folly  and 
weakness  in  the  old  man,  an<l  forgetting  that  they 
are  a.*)  nmch  the  effects  of  age  as  are  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  his  limbs,  and  the  dullness  of  his  hearing, 
pronounces  the  |>atient  to  be  mad ;  and  to  gratify 
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r  ^lersons  of  no  feeling  or  compunction,  consigns  the 
poor  patient  to  strange  Imnds,  and  causes  him  to 
Bi>cnd  the  Uttlo  remnant  of  his  days  away  from  his 
own  house,  and  unseen  by  any  of  those  whom  his 

I  former  care  perhaps  preserved,  and  whom  his 
wealtli  will  enrich. 
All  that  is  required  in  these  cases  is,  care  of  the 
]M;rson,  and  preservation  of  property.  To  do  more 
U  unjust  and  cruel ;  but  to  do  this  is  what  no  man 
should  hesitate  to  sanction,  alter  he  has  had  proper 
o|>portunitie5  of  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  nor  can  there,  in  any  case  really  re(|iiiring 
interference,  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  that  it  is 
required. 
P  The  question  of  a  man's  power  to  bequeath  liiit 
property  according  to  what  is  his  real  and  sound 
will,  is  not  always  solved  by  the  decision  of  that 
which  relates  to  his  beinpr  able  to  take  care  of  it. 
A  man  may  have  little  habitual  command  over  his 

IUtoughts  and  actions,  and  yet  be  able,  when  roused 
to  the  effort,  to  say  to  whom  he  wishes  his  property 
to  be  left,  or  how  it  should  be  diTided.  His  power  to 
do  this  can  only  be  determined  by  observation,  and 
when  much  dci>ends  upon  the  decision,  il>  should  be 
prefaced  by  ever)*  precaution.  It  is  the  degrfe  in 
which  the  mind  is  affected  that  is  here  to  be 
determined.  A  will  has  sometimes  been  pronounced 
B  ralid,  althotigh  made  during  a  very  shoit  lucid 
interval,    thai    lucid   interval   being    clearly  esta- 
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bUshcd ;  and  such  a  decision  is  consonant  to  justice 
and  reason :  the  difBculty  lies  in  establishing  the 
fact.  The  mere  establishment  of  evidence  of 
foolish  words  and  actions  has,  in  other  cases,  but 
mth  much  injustice,  been  considered  auiiicient  to 
set  aside  a  testament,  which  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  was  really  and  truly  that  which  the  testator 
would  confirm  if  he  coiUd  be  called  to  life  agam. 
A  will  made  in  conformity  to  an  insane  delusion, 
is,  very  justly,  not  considered  valid.  An  insane 
parent  may  conceive  a  violent  prejudice  against  a 
son  or  a  daughter  of  irreproachable  churacter,  and 
disinherit  them ;  but  the  legal  decision  would  be 
against  the  validity  of  the  will.  This  ia  one  of 
the  cases  tn  which  the  discovery  of  the  delusion 
is  important,  because  the  delusion  affects  the  pro> 
perty  of  others.* 

In  the  cases  just  o«n.sidere<l,  the  only  proper  rxUe 
of  restraint  is  that  which  tlie  comfort  of  the  indi- 
vidual, consistently  with  the  comfort  of  others, 
renders  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  and  practicable 
on  the  other.  There  are  case-s  in  which  the 
madness  is  of  a  nature  to  threaten  others,  or  the 
individual  himself,  with  bodily  danger;  the  thoughts 
of  the  patient  turning  much  on  scenes  of  destruc- 
tion, and  cruelty,  and  blood.     The  looks,  or  the 

*  See  "  A  Report  of  ihe  J  itdpncnt  iit  Dew  r.  CUrIc  and  Clni  i 
itellvtTtd  by  ilip  Kif^lit  Hon.  Sir  Jaliii  NichoU,  in  (he  Pieroctlin 
Court  of  UMiK-rbur^-,  Euler  Tcmi,  1920." 
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language,  or  some  outrage  already  committed, 
commonly  reveal  this  character  of  the  malady  in 
cases  in  which  it  prevails ;  and  when  once  it  is 
revealed,  every  thing  that  security  demands  must 
be  at  once  resorted  to,  and  persevered  in  until  all 
danger  is  past.  To  say  when  the  danger  «  past,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  among  the  respon- 
sibilities of  practising  among  the  insane. 

The  fear  of  acting  hastily  and  wTongly  is  conti- 
nually kept  up  by  the  uncertain  duration  and 
sudden  \icissitiidcs  of  the  malady.  A  clerg)'nian 
in  Warwickshire  told  me,  that  he  was  requested, 
some  years  ago,  to  interfere  respecting  certain 
measures  proper  for  securing  a  neighbour  who  had 
exhibited  unquestionable  symptoms  of  insanity  ;  his 
neighbour,  however,  was  not  to  be  met  with  on  the 
dav  when  it  was  intended  to  remove  liini,  and  when 
he  rc-apiwared,  which  was  cither  the  next  day,  or 
in  a  djiy  or  two  afterwards,  he  was  quite  in  a  sound 
state,  in  which  state  he  has  lived  with  great  comfort 
up  to  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
instance  came  under  my  on-n  observation,  in 
which  a  gentleman  had  shown  many  proofs  of 
disordered  mind  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
months,  and,  his  actions  becoming  dangerous,  it  w  aa 
resolved  to  remove  him.  About  two  hours  before 
the  chaise  was  to  call  tor  him,  he  was  so  quiet  and 
orderly  in  a  conversation  with  the  old  family  apo- 
thecary, that  the  latter  gentleman  rode  ofT  to  the 
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relations  of  the  patient,  relenting  all  the  way 
concerning  the  proposed  restraint,  and  purposing 
to  solicit  its  postponfmcat ;  in  which  attem[)t  be 
was  only  proventcd  by  being  overtaken  by  a  mes- 
senger, l)efore  he  had  ridden  half  a  mile,  who  came 
to  inform  him.  Uial  his  apparently  Irantiuil  patient 
had  nearly  blown  up  hi»  house,  and  his  whole  family, 
with  gunpowder,  having  for  that  pur^wKc  thrown  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  it  into  the  Are,  sitting  by  to 
see  it  explode.  In  another  case,  a  gentleman  had 
made  repeated  attempts  at  i^elf-dest ruction,  but 
seemed  to  have  got  well,  and  wa.s  no  longvr  much 
looked  after  :  yet,  after  living  comfortably  at  home 
for  a  little  while,  and  hainng  passed  a  cheerful 
evening  in  reading  to  his  wife,  he  concluded  it.  when 
Bhe  had  retired,  by  hanging  himself  in  the  parlour. 
Those  lamentable  accidents  arc,  of  course,  always 
productive  of  disagree^ible  feelings  in  tlie  mind  of  * 
practitioner,  hut  never  more  so  than  when  he  has 
t)cen  tou  confident  of  Uic  aliscnce  of  danger.  Ub 
questionable,  perhaps,  whether  there  are  not  in  ill 
these  cases  certain  means,  of  which  prudence  might 
avail  itself,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertahilng  the  esaet 
state  of  the  supposed  con^'alcscent's  mind,  as  well  at 
the  existence  of  such  intentions  in  a  lunatic  as  a» 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  other  persons,  or 
with  the  preservation  of  his  own  existence.  Tbc 
lunatic  may  maintain  a  very  giuirded  silence  ou 
these  matters,  .so  long  as  they  remaui  quite  unsu»- 
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pected,  but  is  not  very  well  able,  in  general,  to 
prevent  his  intentions  becoming  visii}le  to  those 
who  hare  begun  to  suspect  him.  These  intentions, 
too,  arc  generally  associated  with  certain  recolleo- 
tions,  or  certain  topic;,  or  certain  antipathies  or 
prepossQsidotis,  which  nmy  he  found  out  and  brought 
into  the  conversation,  in  which  case  the  lunatic 
can  seldom  conceal  hia  agitation,  his  superstitious 
belief,  hia  anger,  or  liiu  inly  cherished  hope  of  full 
revenge.  Indeed,  he  is  often  in  no  degree  soli- 
citous to  conceal  his  feelings.  There  cannot  be 
anywhere  a  more  harmless  person  tlian  Jonathan 
Martin  ;  his  mannera  are  mild,  his  occupations  are 
of  the  most  peaceful  description,  his  language  is 
strikingly  simple  and  unassuming ;  but  take  up  the 
Bible,  and  you  have  touched  the  chord  of  his 
insanity, — you  find  tliat  to  destroy  the  noblest 
monuments  of  ancient  piety  and  munificence  seems 
to  him  a  work  to  which  God  has  especially  called 
him.  The  effect  of  possessing  a  key  to  the  excited 
feelings  of  a  lunatic,  is  indeed  always  surprising  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  their  peoiliarities.  You  walk 
with  a  man  who  seems  to  delight  in  the  simplest 
pleasures  of  a  state  of  Innocence,  he  admires  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  the  beauty  of  the.  sky,  or 
he  dwells  Viith  satisfaction  on  the  contemplation  of 
whatever  is  generous  and  good ;  nothing  can  exceed 
the  mildness  of  his  manner ;  hut  a  ^ngle  word,  cal- 
culated to  rouse  a  morbid  train  of  ideas ;  a  name. 
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the  reminiscence  of  a  place,  or  any  trifling  inadver- 
tency, will  convert  this  placid  being  into  a  demon : 
the  tunes  of  his  voice,  his  gestures,  his  countenance, 
hi8  langnaj:^,  assume  in  a  moment  the  expression 
of  a  fiend ;  and  yon  discover,  that  opimrtunily  alone 
is  wanting  to  cfiect  some  drcadftil  crime.  The 
discovery  of  such  a  design  is  certainly  not  always 
80  easy  ;  but  wherever  nuspicion  exists^  strict 
superintendence  is  warranted,  or  various  dug^recs 
of  i-estraint  must  be  determined  u))on,  and  steadily 
adhered  to. 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
practitioner  from  having  recourse  to  severe  and 
unnecessary  modes  of  restraint,  he  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  run  into  the  oi>posite  extreme  of 
neglect ;  for  it  nmv  he  added  to  the  disadvantages 
arising  out  of  popular  modes  of  regarding  insanity, 
that  great  carelessness  is  exhibited  in  many  cases,  in 
wlilch  a  strait  waistcoat  and  complete  seclu.<Hon 
are  not  necessary,  but  in  which  watching  would 
prevent  the  most  terri!)le  accidents.  "Whilst  the 
medical  muu  is  doubting  whether  or  not  the  patient 
is  "  bad  enough "  to  be  confined,  or  perhaps  ha- 
rassing himself  with  the  needless  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  actual  case  to  some  oracular  definition 
in  which  he  has  learnt  to  confide.  Ins  patient  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life:  hangs  himself,  or  cute  his 
throat  in  his  dressing  room,  or  blows  his  brains  out 
with  pistols,  which  ought  to  have  lieen  taken  away 
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Drom  liim  at  the  first  visit.  The  relation  of  most 
of  the  coses  of  suicide  contained  in  the  public 
journals  shows,  that  the  event  might  have  been 
prevented  by  common  care,  and  that  several 
iittempts  have  commonly  been  made  before  the 
end  was  effected.  In  one  instance,  which  occurred 
not  vcn'  long  u^o,  a.  man  had  tried  to  destroy 
himself  by  swallowing  a  key,  and  his  life  was 
&aved  by  it£  extraction  from  his  throat;  hut  he 
was  left  alone  the  following  night,  with  access 
to  the  same  key,  and  after  failing  in  some  other 
attempts,  had  recourse  to  it  again,  (n  this  case, 
however,  though  verj'  tardily,  restraint  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  proper  remedial  means  being 
applied,  the  disposition  to  suicide  was  removed ; 
but  in  innumerable  cases  the  individual  has  been 
insufliciently  guarded  after  the  disposition  has  l>een 
declared,  and  has  at  length  accomplished  self- 
destruction. 

The  safest  and  best  rule  is,  that  whenever  n 
patient's  mind  is  disttirbed,  all  hurtful  weapons 
and  means  of  mischief  should  be  removed.  This 
precaution  is  in  no  cajtcs  more  nccessat}'  than  in 
ordinary  fevers,  during  the  delirious  stage  of 
which  the  patient  should  be  most  strictly  watched, 
and  never  left  alone;  for  the  negligence  of  a  few 
minutes  may  l>e  fatal.  I  have  known  an  instance 
in  which  a  patient,  left  only  for  a  few  minutes 
in  such  circumstances,  got  out  of  bed,  and  threw 
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himself  out  of  the  window  ;  and  in  a  case  which  I 
was  myself  attondinfj;,  the  drowsiness  of  a  aurse 
hatl  nt^arly  proved  fatal,  the  patient  having  Boi2ed 
a  loaded  pistol,  whieii  was  iti  a  drawer  in  his  bed- 
room, and  which  liad  not  been  removed.  I  had 
only  Ic-H  this  putient  lying  quietly  in  his  bed  a  frw 
moments  before,  with  strict  charge  to  the  nursfr  to 
attend  to  him,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  having  flru- 
arms  in  the  room,  having  previously  had  some  re- 
moved which  were  hung  up  in  it.  If  he  had  fired 
the  pistol  as  soon  as  he  got  hold  of  it,  he  would 
have  been  a  dead  man  before  the  nurse  heard  him, 
and  before  1  could  have  returned  to  his  chamber. 
Every  practitioner,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  avcwd 
being  subjected  to  must  painful  circuinstaiices. 
should  be  vigilant  in  every  case  in  which  there  is 
the  slightest  aberration  of  mind.  In  the  cases  whicli 
were  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  in  which 
suicide  follows  slight  Init  continued  irritation,  such 
caution  is  no  less  necessary. 

A  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
his  opinion  concerning  the  actual  state  of  miiul 
of  an  iiidividtitt],  in  circumstances  difTt^rent  from 
those  which  have  yet  l)ct'n  noticed :  where,  ■ome 
great  crime  having  been  committed,  the  questiou 
is,  whether  or  not  the  criminal  should  be  made 
responsihle  for  it  with  his  life.  No  question  can 
well   be   more   ficrioufi ;    and   it   is   not  only  etn- 
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borrassed  by  all  the  common  difticultieti  of  ascer- 
taining the  oxucl  state  of  the  mind;.  I)ut  by  the 
additional  difficulty  of  (letennining  whether  or  not, 
whatever  may  \n:  the  prcscut  state  of  Uie  prisoner, 
he  was  mad  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime; 
a  thing  of  course  hardly  admitting  of  a  satisfactory 
(Icciaion.  On  looking  over  the  remnrkable  trials 
ill  which  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  tluU  men 
Imvebeen  executed  for  them.whose  ecceutricitJes  have 
\wen  greater  than  those  which,  in  other  cases,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  justifying  restraint  of  pei-son 
and  deprivation  of  property.  The  determination 
of  the  existence  of  the  insanity  is  the  medical 
(juestion,  and  it  must  be  determined  in  the  usual 
rnamier;  sulKcient  time  and  opportunities  being 
demanded  for  making  such  an  investigation  as  the 
serious  nature  of  the  case  requires.  The  criminal 
may  be  mad  on  one  subject  only,  and  that  may 
be  the  subject  of  his  crime  ;  be  may  be  mad  at 
intervals,  and  might  be  mad  when  he  com- 
mitted the  crime ;  but  1  believe  the  legislator  will 
sometimffl  be  inclined  to  consider  punishment 
justifiable  in  such  cases,  for  the  protection  of 
society  from  other  monomaniacs,  or  from  those 
occasionally  insane,  whom  yet  such  an  example 
iDAy  restrain.  At  all  events,  a  man  who  has 
once  in  his  madness  committed  murder,  or  who 
has  attempted  to  commit  murder,  must  be  seciu*ed 
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for  the  remainder  of  his  life  against  a  repetition 
of  such  an  act ;  and  the:  more  doubtful,  transitory, 
or  limited  his  insanity,  the  more  necessary  will 
it  be  to  insist  on  that  confinement  which  all  would 
agne  was  required  in  jilaiiicr  coses.  The /^»tjv«//o« 
of  tlic  crime  is  what  might  he  more  attended  to 
than  it  is ;  for  the  act  is  often  that  of  a  mis- 
chievuus  idiot,  wliose  restraint  would  appear 
necessary  long  before  he  proceeded  to  such  daring 
or  cruel  mischief,  if  some  erroneous  notion  re- 
spectin^c  his  not  being  mad.  or  his  bein|^  con- 
sidered idiotic,  did  not  blind  medical  obser\'crs  to 
the  consideration  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
his  imbecihty. 

In  many  instances,  the  crime  which  attracts 
public  indignation  has  been  preceded,  in  a  weak 
and  capricious  mind,  by  a  long  course  of  iiululgence 
in  small  outrages ;  until  the  half-crazy  and  half- 
idiotic  person  has  found,  that  the  reputation  of  being 
silly  or  mad  secured  immunity  from  punishment ; 
he  has  then  begun  to  indulge  in  acts  of  dishonesty 
or  of  wanton  cruelty,  and  tlien,  perhaps,  to  fancy  M 
how  children  would  look  if  their  heads  were  cut 
off,  or  to  find  amusement^  like  the  Count  de 
Charolois,  in  shooting  masons  and  tilers,  {Mrtly  to 
show  his  skill,  and  partly  to  see  the  wounded  men 
tumble  off  the  tops  of  houses.  It  is  certainly  i 
question,  whether  the  punishment  of  such  persons 
is  not  justified  by  the  degree  of  consciou!aie«s 
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retained  by  them.  I  speak  here  with  reference  to 
our  prevalent  modes  of  punishment,  of  putting  the 
prisoner  to  death,  although  I  am  myself  among 
those  who  question  the  propriety  of  shortening  a 
man's  life  under  any  circumstances ;  since  no 
mortal  judge  can  presume  to  say  what  mental 
changes  the  Creator  of  all  men  may  yet  desire  to 
be  experienced,  even  by  the  vilest  criminal,  before 
he  goes  to  his  account ;  and  because  I  believe 
other  punisliments  might  be  inflicted,  which  would 
equally,  by  the  impression  they  would  make  on 
those  likely  to  imitate  the  offender's  crimes,  deter 
them  from  such  imitation,  and  would  consequently 
afford  to  society  all  the  advantage  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  at  all. 

It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  idiots  are 
liable  to  sudden  paroxysms  of  violence,  no  less  than 
of  noisy  folly,  which  they  arc  unable  to  rentrain. 
During  thiir  temporary  excitement,  they  may 
destroy  any  of  those  confined  with  them,  but  with 
as  httle  malice  or  consciousness  of  doing  wrong 
as  when  they  request  others  to  destroy  them ;  for 
an  idiot  has  been  knou-n  to  request  another  idiot 
to  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  request  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on 
both  sides.  These  individuals  exhibit  an  union 
of  such  inconsiderate  cnielty  and  depravity  with 
RO  much  apparent  cunning  and  contrivance,  so 
much  imprudence  with  so  much  design,  that  every 
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conscientious  man,  who  gdves  those  circumstances 
full  consideration,  wili  shrink  from  doing  more 
against  siich  miserable  creatin'es,  than  siibjeccing 
liicm  to  that  restraint  vihtch  the  safety  of  other 
persons  absolntdy  requires.  Delinquents  of  this 
description  me,  perhaps,  not  unable  to  di^tiuguirt 
bet\vi;en  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  but 
their  will  is  not  governed  by  tlieir  understanding, 
and  they  want  the  power  erf  restraining  themselMS 
from  that  which,  when  committed,  they  are  afraid 
to  reflect  ujion.  Their  will  remains ;  but  it  sprir^ 
from  de|)raTcd  sensations  and  emotions,  or  from 
passions  inordinate  and  unrestrained,  and  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  sound  mental  faculties. 
They  are,  then,  as  regards  their  actions,  devoid  of 
self-government  to  a  degree  which  renders  their 
actions  inconsistent  or  wicked :  and  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  have  complete  liberty,  l>ecausc  that 
hbcrty  would  be  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
other  persons. 

Insane  patients,  who  have  no  intention  to  destroy 
themselves,  are  sometimes  led  into  dai^^  by 
belie\'ing  that  they  are  invulnerable  or  immortal: 
a  man  will  walk  out  of  a  window,  or  un  the  top 
of  the  house,  thinking  himself  protected  from  aU 
possibility  of  iujuiy.  The  safety  of  the  patient 
himself,  in  such  a  case,  requires  tbat  he  sltould  be 
restrained.  The  same  error  of  the  understamUnft 
has  led  them  to  put  a  direct  end  to  themselves, 
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that  they  might  join  the  fabled  gods  and  goddesses. 
Others  have  killed  their  children,  to  save  them 
{rom  the  wickedness  of  the  world  ;  and  some  liavc 
coinniitted  murder,  that  they  might  he  hanged 
fur  it,  desiring  death. 

I  was,  a  few  years  ago,  requested  to  see  a  ma«, 
conftiied  in  gaol  for  the  crime  of  cutting  off  his 
wife's  head.  Tills  inati  had  made  no  attempt  to 
deny  the  deed,  or  to  escape  the  consequences. 
For  some  time  after  he  was  taken  to  prison^  his 
conduct  was  quiet,  and  on  common  subjects  he 
would  talk  in  a  common  way  with  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  ^Vhcn  he  was  asked  about  the  murder, 
and  reminded  that  be  would  certainly  he  hanged 
tor  it,  he  always  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  done  any  hann.  After  bdng  confined  five  or 
six  weeks,  he  occasionally  showed  a  disjwsition 
to  be  violeut ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  put  a  hand- 
kerchief round  bis  neck  as  if  he  intended  to  hang 
himselC  Subsequently,  he  became  taciturn,  and 
his  demeanour  changed  to  that  of  an  imbecile 
person*  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  him. 
He  wore  a  woollen  cap,  which  lie  had  taken  from 
one  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  carried  a  piece 
of  wood  about  with  him,  which  he  represented,  by 
signs,  to  be  his  sword;  for  he  would  not  speak,  nor 
answer  any  questions  ;  only  breaking  silence  now 
and  then  by  rc|)eating  the  word  "  cabbage,"  with- 
out any   kind  of  meaning.     He  had  buttons  and 
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other  common  trinkets  tied  round  his  wrist ;  and  he 
had  made  a  great  many  attempts  to  walk  out  of 
the  ho.?pital  of  the  prison,  in  which  he  was  lodged. 
VMicn  a  watch  or  any  shining  suhstance  was 
shown  to  him,  he  would  a&sume  an  idiotic  smOej 
and  begin  to  dance. 

Notmth standing  all  tht^!  appearances,  I  could 
not  help  suspecting  that  the  msm  was  playing  a 
part.     The  nature  of  his  crime,  and  his  conduct 
after  committing  it,  certainly  went  tar  to  support 
the  idea  of  his  insanity ;  and  the  insanity  might 
have    been    coming    on    sonic    time    before    the 
murder ;   and  although  he  might  be  cunning,  he 
might  still  he  insane.    Yet  the  mixed  character  of 
his  mental  disorder,  and  the  rapid  su[K:r\-ention  of 
idiotcy  on  a  quiet  form  of  insanity,  in  a  man  of 
thirty-five,  seemed  to  me  to  be  unusual  circum- 
stances.    There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  which 
might   not   very    easily  have   been   the   effect  of 
imitation ;    and   although    he   would   not   answer 
qucstiouij,   I  observed  that  he  both    heard   and 
understood  them :  at  lejiet,  when  I  asked  him,  a 
little    sharply   and   unexpeclcdly,  if  he  did  not 
know  me,  he  immediately  looked  up,  which  he 
would  not  do  at  other  times,  and  sliook  his  head. 
I  saw  too,  that  although  he  never  looked  directly 
at  any  one,  except  at  that  particular  moment,  he 
was  in  reality  very  watchful  of  their  movements, 
even  when  thev  were  distant  from  him :   several 
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proofs  of  this  occurred  in  «  short  time,  and  lie 
always  made  a  sudden  run  towards  the  door  when 
auy  body  o])enfd  it  to  go  out. 

I  mention  this  case  exactly  as  it  was  presented 
to  mc,  without  attempting,  even  now,  to  say 
whether  the  man  was  mad  or  not.  What,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  found  mmn  the  occurrence  of  such 
cases,  is  the  necessity  for  a  further  investigation 
of  them  than  is  commonly  permitted  or  thought 
necessarj'.  The  medical  gentleman  of  the  prison 
thought  the  proposition  for  further  investigation 
quite  uncalled  for  by  the  case  in  question  ;  indeed 
I  believe  he  thought  any  suggestion  to  that 
effect  very  troublesome,  if  not  impertinent ;  for  he 
had  long  before  pronounced  that  the  man  was  a 
lunatic,  ajid  he  had  represented  to  me,  before  I 
saw  the  |)atient,  that  among  other  extraordinary 
symptoms,  1  should  find  the  pulse  so  singularly 
rapid;  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  errors  into  which  a  practitioner  is 
almost  sure  to  be  betrayed,  if  he  allows  his 
povifers  of  observation  lo  be  disturbed  by  his 
apprehensions.  The  prisoner's  pulse,  when  I  exa- 
mined him,  was  between  ninety  and  a  hundred ; 
but  he  had  very  few,  if  any,  cnrjjoreal  indications 
of  insanity.  Mis  appetite  for  food  was  consider- 
able. But  his  tongue  was  clean,  his  bowels  were 
regular,  his  sleep  was  tranquil,  the  state  of  his 
skin   was  natural,  and   his  breath  was  not  pecu- 
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liarly  afiected.  Even  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
seemed  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  severe  cold : 
not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  a  little  mental 
agitation. 

In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  should  be 
watched  when  he  is  alone,  and  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day ;  and  if  he  is  fei^ing,  he  will  almost 
infallibly  be  detected.  The  proposition  of  severe 
remedies,  which  some  have  advised,  is  not  veiy 
likely  to  drive  a  man  out  of  a  line  of  conduct 
adopted  to  avoid  death.  Rnt  the  suggestion,  in 
the  patient's  hearing,  of  certaui  peculiarities  com- 
monly forming  a  part  of  insani^,  such  as  great 
talkativeness,  or  peculiar  gestures  or  postures, 
might  sometimes  lead  to  their  imitation,  and  to 
a  consequent  discovery  of  imposition.  On  the 
supposition  of  madness,  luo,  the  proper  remedies 
should  be  applied,  and  their  elfccUi  might  funiish 
useful  evidence.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  done 
in  this  case  ;  aud,  some  weeks  ailerwards,  the  man 
was  brought  into  court  to  be  tried ;  but  he  waa  so 
extremely  violent  on  that  occasion  that  the  Judge 
was  glad  to  order  him  back  again.  Even  ttus 
circumstance  seems  to  me  to  make  the  case  more 
suspicious ;  but  I  kuow  the  difbculty  of  over- 
coming a  prejudice  once  admitted,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  case  may  have  been  one  in  which 
the  insanity  was  not  of  a  common  character. 

Numerous  instances,  in  which  questions  of  this 
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kind  have  arisen,  are  to  be  found  in  tho  French 
and  other  Continental  medical  joumats  ;  and  many 
of  then)  show  the  great  difficulty  of  pTonouncing  a 
decided  opinion  in  cases  in  which  no  man  would 
willingly  run  the  risk  of  being  wrong. 

TIic  case  of  Papuvoinc,  who  wa*  tried  in  Paris 
in  1826,  for  tlic  murder  of  two  children  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  was  very  curious.  A  young 
man,  whose  father  had  been  insane,  and  who  was 
himself  of  a  melancholy  and  unsocial  disposition, 
had  experienced  some  misfortunes,  and  shown 
indisputable  sMiiptonis  of  a  disordered  mind,  inso- 
much, that  when  he  was  going  to  visit  a  friend  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  countr)',  his  mother  n-rotc  to 
deare  that  he  might  be  watched.  Ten  days  after- 
wards, he  met  two  children  walking  ivith  their 
nurse,  in  the  wood,  pretended  to  embrace  them, 
and  stabbed  them  both.  He  ran  away,  was  taken, 
denied  the  crime,  and  was  put  into  prison ;  whilst 
there,  he  attempted  to  set  his  l>ed  on  fire,  and  he 
wounded  oue  of  his  fL-llow-prisoners.  But  when 
the  day  of  his  trial  cunc,  he  displayed  a  sound  aud 
inost  acute  intellect,  and  made  a  most  ingenious 
defence,  not  true  in  all  its  particulars  ;  and  he  was 
consequently  sap]>osed  to  have  aiTected  insanity, 
nnd  to  have  been  instigated  to  the  murders  by 
MMne  motive  which  all  the  activity  of  the  police 
could  not  discover.  Yet  all  the  drciitnstances  of 
the  case  lead  to  a  belief,  that  he  was  not  affectedly 
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but  really  insane  when  he  committed  the  murt!er, 
and  was  influenced  by  some  sudden  impulsw,  or 
some  transici]t  dchision.  Pcrliapi),  as  he  himself 
stated  in  his  defence,  he  really  supposed  the  children 
to  belong  to  the  Royal  Family ;  or  he  might  he 
merely  impelled  by  that  desire  of  destruction  which 
has  been  already  noticed  among  the  dangerous 
caprices  of  the  mad.  M.  Estiuirol,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  Papavoine  was  not  insane  at  the 
time  of  the  murder ;  M.  Georget,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^ys  he  feels  so  much  doubt  about  it  as  a 
physician,  that  he  should  have  voted  for  acquittal 
as  a  juryman.  Tliis  difference  of  opinion,  between 
men  so  competent  to  form  correct  opinions,  teaches 
us,  at  least,  the  difficult  nature  of  our  duty,  when 
we  have  to  determine  whether  society  is  to  be 
protected  from  a  mali^ant  dissembler,  or  an 
unfortunate  madman  is  to  be  rescued  from  an 
unjust  execution. 

Medical  men  are  generally  so  disconcerted  by 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  when  exa- 
mined by  them,  that  it  requires  more  than 
ordinary  circumspection  not  to  become  exposed  to 
misrepresentation,  or  even  led  Into  incorrectness 
of  expression  or  of  opinion.  Appearance  in  a 
crowded  court,  and  any  thing  like  contention  with 
men  whose  professional  duties  more  habituate 
them  to  publicity,  are  so  remote  from  the  ordinary 
though  not  less  important  duties  of  physicians  and 
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surgeons,  that  they  arc  almost  always  troubled  and 
alarmed  when  compelled  to  appear  in  such  unusual 
circumstances.  The  duty  of  an  advocate  is  to 
defend  the  cause  of  his  client,  without  much  regard 
to  any  thing  else ;  hut  the  practitioner  must  not 
be  let!  to  sanction  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the 
}K>ace  of  society.  A  man  was  tried  in  one  of  the 
French  courts  fur  the  murder  of  his  mistress, 
whom  he  bad  detected  with  his  rival.  Another 
criminal  was  tried  for  killing  his  own  daughter, 
because  she  would  not  elope  with  him.  In  both 
the  coAcs,  there  were  few  signi;  of  madness :  the 
crimes  were  the  result  of  ungovernable  passion. 
But  passion  is  a  short  madness,  and  on  this  the 
advocate  in  -  one  case,  M.  Bellart,  founded  an 
eloquent  apjjcal  t«  the  jury  for  acquittal.  "  Tliere 
are  different  kinds  of  fools  and  madmen,"  he  ob- 
served,— "  those  whom  nature  has  condemned  to 
the  eternal  loss  of  reason,  and  those  who  only  lose 
it  instantaneously,  in  consequence  of  some  great 
afllictiou,  of  some  great  surprise,  or  some  similar 
cause.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  madness,  except  the 
difTcrcncc  of  duration ;  and  he  whose  head  is 
turned  by  despair  for  some  days,  or  for  some  hours, 
is  as  completely  mad  during  bis  ephemeral  agitation 
as  he  who  raves  for  years."  Surely,  to  admit  this 
excuse  for  crime,  would  be  to  excuse  every  degree 
and    kind  of  wickedness   as  madness;  and,  even 
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adiuittuig  the  truth  oi  the  advocate's  reasoning, 
it  couW  not  be  acted  upon  without  exposing  society 
to  the-  must  unrestrained  and  outrageous  crimes  of 
the  sanguinary  and  depraved.  The  fear  of  puiiish- 
mciit  must  second  the  imperfect  operations  of 
education  aitd  moral  feeling,  in  preventing  the 
indulgence  of  passions  to  this  mad  extent ;  for 
the  man  wbo  commits  a  crime  from  passion  mighl 
have  been  latight  or  enabled  to  restrain  the  excess 
of  that  passion.  The  madman  can  not  be  taught 
or  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  the  difiBculty  ts,  to  suy,  in 
a  particular  casc^  whether  the  mind  was  in  a  6taie_. 
to  exercise  rcstnunt  or  not.  It  is  most  important 
to  make  the  distinction  ;  for  although  the  advocate 
may  be  permitted  to  use  even  a  dangerous  aigu* 
ment,  in  order  to  increase  the  guards  which  the 
mercy  of  the  law  throws  round  the  accused  person, 
these  an^urnents  must  not  have  the  sanction  of 
those  pro&ssiomd  mtuc-sscs  who  are  called  to 
make  a  solemn  deposition  as  to  facts. 

Other  excuses  have  sometimes  been  admitted-; 
as  dnmkeuness,  somnambulism,  ignorance  and 
prejudices,  cpilejisy,  hysteria,  being  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  what  are  called  longings  in  pregnant  womoa 
To  all  these  the  observations  just  made  may  be 
extt^nded.  The  inducements  to  self-control  must 
not  be  weakened ;  and  society  must  be  protected. 

So  many  circumstances  concurring  to  make  a 
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practitioner's  duty,  in  cases  of  supposed  insanity, 
difficult,  it  is  impossil>le  not  to  feci  dceirous  of 
availing  ourselves,  to  ttic  fullest  extent,  of  any 
observations,  which  experience  has  confirmed, 
conceniiiig  the  external  iii|)]>earance  and  physical 
characters  of  insane  persons.  These,  which  are 
often  plainly  lugtUe,  arc  also  oflon  obscure.  The 
most  common  precursors  wliich  I  have  noticed 
have  been,  loss  of  usual  sleep,  with  uneasy  feelings 
in  the  huid.  as  of  tension  or  burning;  or  uneasy 
sensation.s  referred  to  the  epigastrium  ;  expressions 
of  agitation  or  dread ;  or  passions  exceeding  the 
usual  effect  of  the  provocation.  Many  other  signs 
have  been  noticed,  but  all  arc  not  of  equal  im- 
portance, impairment  of  some  of  the  senses  is 
not  uncommon ;  or  an  increased  acuteness  of 
sense,  which  is  made  a  subject  of  boasting  with 
the  patient :  thus,  there  may  be  inscnsibDity,  or 
extreme  sensibiUty,  to  changes  of  temperature,  to 
objects  of  taste  and  smell,  or  to  agents  usually 
acting  on  the  bodily  functions  ;  often  most  observed 
in  the  diminished  cfticacy  of  purgative  medicines. 
There  may  be  loss  or  Increase  of  the  natural 
appetites  ;  rtrfnsal  to  take  food,  or  voracious  desire 
for  it ;  unusual  and  unaccountable  capriciousnces 
of  the  affections ;  suspicion  of  friends  and  of 
servants ;  earnestness  about  trifles,  concerning 
which  the  individual  lias  heretofore  been  indif- 
ferent, and,  at  the  same  time,  indifference  to  real 
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evils  ;  inconsistent  and  mutable  desires  for  objects 
usually  exciting  no  particular  emotion^  as  fine 
clothes,  horses,  carriages,  trinkets ;  and,  perhaps, 
carelessness  concerning  great  occupations  and 
objects  of  pursuit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  Ree  a 
fantastic  mode  of  dress  indulged  in,  a  iove  of 
finery,  or  oddity  of  attire,  and  often  witli  a  want  of 
habitual  cleanliness.  The  change  of  dress  is 
sometimes  very  slight :  a  man  in  his  insane  fits 
will  even  wear  his  hat  in  u  different  wav  from  what 
he  is  accustomed  tu  do  when  lie  is  well ;  vr  a 
ivoman  will  show  the  mental  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  handkerchief  or  a  ribbon.  Not 
unfreqnently,  there  is  an  unwonted  display  of 
generosity  or  of  penuriousness.  Very  often,  the 
disorder  is  indicated  by  marked  change  of  habits 
as  regards  food,  exercise,  clothing,  conversation, 
society,  and  sleep.  The  tone  of  the  voice  is  oRcn, 
perhapsgcnei'ally,aItercd,becominghigher  or  lower; 
and  the  words  arc  uttered  more  slowly,  or  more 
rapidly,  or  more  forcibly  tlian  usual,  or  sometimes 
in  a  soft  whisper.  The  habitual  expression  of  the 
face  is,  1  think,  always  changed ;  but  this  we  have 
not  always  opportunities  of  knowing :  nor  can  all 
the  change  that  is  seen  to  be  wniught  be  described 
in  any  words.  In  several  instances  in  which 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  patient  has  enabled 
mo  to  observe  the  change,  the  cornea,  or  tran»- 
parent  part  of  the  eye,  has  seemed  to  become 
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Tnore  prominent,  and  the  pupil  contracted  or 
dilated ;  and  t)tese  changes  have  been  observed  by 
others,  of  greater  experience  among  lunatics.  The 
movements  of  the  patient  are  often  rapid,  restless, 
and  unsteady ;  his  resolutions  are  not  fixed,  and 
liis  discourse  is  flighty  and  incoherent.  His  look 
is  generally  unsteady  and  timid,  and  he  sometimes 
shows  a  singiUar  inattention  to  the  objects  and 
persons  about  him.  It  is  also  occasionally  found 
that  the  heat  of  the  scalp  is  increased,  and  perhaps 
partially :  that  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small,  or 
uiiusTuilly  languid ;  that  the  skin  is  dr}',  or  un- 
usually moist,  and  often  with  a  very  peculiar  (Mlour. 
The  tongue  is  commonly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
malady,  white,  or  otherwise  indicative  of  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  general  irritation ;  and  the 
breath  is  generally  offensive.  The  patient  occa- 
sionally experiences  much  irritation  referred  to  the 
fingers  or  toes,  and  will  cut  or  injure  Iheni. 

Such  are  the  appearances  which,  in  greater  or 
less  number,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  mark,  by 
their  accession  and  decline,  the  coming  on  and  the 
departure  of  the  mental  disturbance.  The  ol>ser- 
vation  of  them,  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess 
to  undertake  the  bodily  or  mental  treatment  of 
the  patient,  cannot  be  too  diligent  or  too  minute, 
provided  it  be  at  the  same  time  accurate,  and 
receive  no  tinge  from  fancy  or  from  fear ;  for  they 
are  things  which  will  guide  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
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in  htfi  pertu^vcritig  application  of  proper  means  of 
restoration,  and  on  the  other,  to  that  rarer  wisdom 
which  teaches  when  medicines  or  mural  means 
should  be  desiHtud  from ;  a  wisdom  wliicli  is  valu* 
%ble  in  the  management  of  all  diseai^s,  but,  as  the 
humane  and  experienced  l^nel  lias  justly  observed, 
particularly  important  with  relation  to  maniacal 
disorders. 

Tbc  symptoms  of  growing  imbecility  can  hardly 
be  mistaken.  The  peculiar  loss  of  expres^on,  the 
slovenliness,  the  unmeaning  laughter,  the  vacant 
look,  the  ineffectual  s{)cech,  the  insignificajicc 
pourtrayed  in  every  gesture,  cannot  escajie  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  legist  observation. 

The  appearances  of  idiocy,  when  once  niamfes^ 
remain  permanent  The  pcctdiaritics  indicative 
of  insanity  are  not  constant,  they  may  appear  for 
4  few  days,  disappear,  and  appear  again,  and  Uiie 
many  times ;  and  during  many  months  or  evea 
during  years;— and  let  it  never  l>e  forgotten,  that 
in  ordinar)'  cases  they  merely  establisli  the  fact  of 
the  mind  being  disordered,  a  fact  to  which  the 
practitioner  should  only  attach  what  may  be  called 
a  professional  importance;  and  which  has  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  confine- 
ment, restraint,  or  coercion.  In  the  case  of 
criminals,  also,  although  a  medical  witness  cannot 
but  desire  to  lean  to  the  merciful  side,  he  must 
not  forget  that  these  observations  tend  only  to 
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I  Rhow  that  the  mind  is  nut  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
I  do  not  of  themselves  show  wlietlier  or  not  the 
I  criminal  had  power  to  vosiitt  his  propensity  to 
I  crime:  and  that  if  mercy  to  the  criminal  is  carrivd 
I  too  far,  it  may  invoU'e  injustice  and  a  want  of 
■  mercy  to  other  pursons.  Where  lunacy  is  feigned, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  dctenuiue  that  it  is  80» 
I  without  watching  the  patient  for  some  time,  when 
lie  dues  not  know  that  he  is  watched  ;  aiid  by  night 
as  welt  as  by  day.  Various  devices  have  succeeded 
in  the  detection  of  such  cases,  but  I  can  hajdly 
imagine  a  case  which  would  be  proof  against  an 
efficient  system  of  olwervation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  rcmL-mbcT  that  not  only 
does  the  spoken  languiige  of  «  maa  indicate  the 
state  and  character  of  his  mind;  but  the  form  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  arranged  and  expre-ssed 
when  he  writes,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  called 
with  relation  to  composhion,  his  style.  The  style 
of  a  writer  takes  its  character  from  his  mind ;  and 
it  does  not  secni  more  c*rrcct^  notwithstanding 
ancient  authority  and  common  belief  to  tlie  con- 
traty,  to  say  that  an  orator  may  be  made,  tliau 
that  a  [Met  muy  [tv  made.  A  mian  who  tliinks 
clearly,  supfKJsing  him  to  have  bceu  well-instructed, 
will  express  himself  clearly  :  a  man  who  does  not 
think  so  well,  ercn  with  equal  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, will  never  erpress  himself  in  the  same 
tThe  closeness  of  attention  and  comparison. 
2h  2 
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and  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,  are  equally 
compicuotis  in  the  writings  of  authors  characterised 
by  such  mental  endowments,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat ;  the  accurate  investi- 
gator niil  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  a  philo- 
sophical treatiM.',  but  bis  accuracy  will  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  trifles :  the  man  of  livelier  lancy 
will  make  trifles  more  attractive  ;  but  if  occupied 
on  the  gravest  subject  his  lancy  will  still  show 
itself. 

It  hence  arises,  that  the  letters  of  a  patient 
who  is  really  of  unsound  mind  often  betray  the 
fact,  notwithstanding  all  his  desire  to  conceal  it : 
and  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  in- 
ducing those  to  write,  the  state  of  whose  mind  it  is 
found  diiTicuIt  otherwise  to  ascertain.  Lunatics 
will  even  write  freely  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  insanity,  when  they  have  self-command 
enough  not  to  speak  uf  them.  It  has  certainly 
now  and  then  been  of  great  use  to  me,  in  cases  m 
which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  the 
lamentable  representations  made  by  patients,  re- 
specting tlie  injustice  of  their  confinement,  to  be 
allowed  to  read  the  imdoubtcd  proofs  of  i  iicohcrcncy 
in  their  letters  and  in  their  poetr}',  which  showed  si 
least,  that  even  admitting  tlu-y  liad  been  impro- 
perly confined,  they  were  not  impro]»erly  detained 
The  written  production  will  not  only  often  disclose 
the  prevalent  form  of  the  insanity,  but  indicate  the 
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extent  to  wliich  the  impainncnt  has  procwMleil, 
better  thaii  common  conversation,  in  whicli  mere 
habit  will  often  prevent  the  inaccuracies  observable 
in  a  lunatic's  letter.  The  rapid  transitions  and 
odd  unions  of  (Uscordant  subjects,  the  relations  of 
things  which  have  not  happened,  and  could  not 
have  bapp4>ned,  arc  in  many  cases  very  remarkable ; 
and  a  forgetfulncss  of  common  modes  of  spelling, 
or  of  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  words  well 
known,  will  be  evinced  by  maniacs  who  have  been 
well  educated,  and  who  would  commit  no  such 
mistakes  but  for  their  malady-  But  I  must  again 
observe,  antl  now  for  the  last  time,  that  these  are 
but  indications  of  an  impaired  mind,  and  that  the 
impairment  may  not  make  the  patient's  liberty 
dangerous  to  himself  or  to  others. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  afford  some  guidance 
to  the  practitioner,  without  concealing  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  will  meet  with ;  but  if  medical 
men  do  not  neglect  the  foregoing  (wrticulars,  they 
will  not  find  the  public  unreasonable  in  their  expec- 
tations. It  must  not  be  expected  that  medical 
advisers  can,  by  any  care,  always  avoid  error.  The 
designs  of  a  lunatic  can  only  be  known  by  his 
looks,  or  his  words,  or  his  actions;  and  none  of 
thc-se  give  invariable  warning  of  even  his  most 
dreadful  outrages.  The  desire  to  commit  murder, 
or  suicide,  or  to  set  fire  to  his  house,  may  arise 
suddenly  in  his  mind,  and  be  carried  into  immediate 
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execution ;  no  one  can  always  be  prepared  agaiast 
this ;  and  to  confine  every  person  of  doubtful 
snnity,  because  he  may  possibly  commit  such 
actions,  is  evidently  impracticable. 
,  If  a  medicfd  man  invariably  refuses  to  sanction 
interference  or  restraint  in  all  cases,  except  tliow 
in  which  he  can  satisfactorily  show  reason  fbr 
thtnkiitg  that  the  patient's  liberty  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  his  property  or  of  his 
person,  or  attended  with  danger  to  the  property  or 
persons  of  others,  he  may  ap^iear  in  coin^,  and 
account  for  what  he  has  done,  on  all  occasions 
without  anxiety,  aJid  without  any  of  the  fears  which 
harass  the  minds  of  those  who,  forgetting  the  true 
end  and  intention  of  interference  and  restrunC, 
are  obhgcd  to  dwell  with  painful  earnestness  upon 
particulars  not  bearing  on  the  important  questions 
concerning  which  the  jury  have  to  detemiine.  In 
every  case,  he  will  have  a  plain  and  simple  duty  to 
perform,  and  will  not  be  betrayed  into  the  extra- 
va^ncies  of  manner  and  language,  or  into  the 
inconsistencies  and  the  errors,  which  have  often 
broiigltt  ridicule,  and  sometimes  a  suspicion  of  e«3 
designs,  on  well-meaning  but  incautious  men. 

I-astly,  if  I  may  flatter  myself  tliat  my  medical 
readers  have  assented  to  the  rules  laid  domi  in  tJiis 
chiq>ter.  J  must  still  take  the  liberty,  before  con- 
cluding it,  to  remind  them,  that  no  circumstances 
are  more  iuifa\oiir«hle  to  the  recollection  of  rules 
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than  Uiose  under  which  they  arc  cuminoTily  required 
to  act  in  cases  of  mental  disorder.  The  application 
to  them  will  oRen  have  been  delayed  until  some 
pressing  fear  has  driven  the  friends  of  the  lunatic 
to  resort  ti)  a  niedicaJ  practitioner  for  immediate 
safety  :  full  of  apprehension,  they  make  the 
etronge&t  representations,  and  are  dissatisfied  unless 
they  find  faini  whom  they  consult  as  ready  to  act 
as  they  are.  The  least  that  they  expect  is  the 
immediate  imposition  of  force  ;  but  the  practitioner 
is  not  to  fuUil  their  expectations  without  cautious 
invciiitigation.  When  any  kind  of  danger  is  appre- 
hended, or  appears  probable,  the  patient  should  be 
immediately  seen  ;  but  every  subsequent  step  vaust 
depend  on  what  the  practitioner  himself  believes, 
and  not  on  the  opinion  of  alarmed  friends,  who 
have  thrown  a  great  responsibility  upon  him.  Nor 
must  he  merely  be  prepared  to  act  thus  prudently 
when  lie  suspects  there  is  aometjiing  wrong  in  the 
intontionK  of  those  applying  to  him ;  he  must  be 
equally  careful,  when  he  is  satisfied  that  no  evil 
motive  exists.  If  he  neglects  tliis  caution,  he  will 
almost  Liievitaldy  become  involved  in  ver)'  unplea- 
sant circuni.'itances.  It  is  difficult  to  represent  all 
the  embarrassmettts  of  the  case.  It  is  reported  to 
him  thai  the  patient  is  about  to  commit  some  rash 
act,  and  must  be  instantly  secured.  Afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  neglect,  the  practitioner  find^ 
himself  at  a  toss  how  to  effect  the  patient's  security. 
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A  keeper  is  immediately  wuntetl ;  but  how  is  a 
keeper  to  bu  procured  i  If  application  is  made  to 
the  public  asylums,  all  assistanoe  is  withheld  in  this 
emei^ency.  llecourse  is  necessarily  had  to  a 
private  establislinieTit.  Circulars  are  sent  round 
occasionally  from  some  of  the  private  madhouses. 
stating  that  careful  keepers  may  be  immedialely 
commancli-d ;  and  in  the  fancied  danger  of  the  casa, 
these  applications,  despised  perhaps  before,  are 
{{ladly  and  anxiously  resorted  to.  The  careAd 
keepers  are  commonly,  as  may  be  supposed,  not 
unwilling  to  take  the  patient  to  the  private  esta- 
blishment to  which  they  arc  attached,  and  the 
practitioner  finds  himself  at  once  implicated  exactly 
in  the  way  he  wished  to  avoid.  Moreover,  the 
keepers  represent,  that  if  the  patient  makes  any 
resistance,  they  "have  nothing  tu  do  hut  to  put  on 
a  strait  waistcoat,  and  there  will  be  no  difltculty." 
It  is  so  agreeable  a  thing  to  be  freed  from  difRoulty, 
that  when  once  a  practitioner  has  proceeded  thus 
far,  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  forbearance  not 
to  coniient.  But  the  practitioner  must  recollect 
at  thai  time,  or  the  public  may  one  day  very  disagreo- 
ably  remind  him  of  it,  that  such  measures  can  only 
be  justified  by  the  exiKteDcu  of  positive  daiigvar  to 
the  lunatic  liimself,  or  to  others ;  to  his  person,  or 
to  the  pi-nions  of  others ;  to  his  property,  or  to  tlw 
property  of  olhuis. 

The  difficulty  of  the  practitioner  is  least  when 
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the  danger  to  the  patient  is  greatest.  If  suicide 
has  bc«n  attempted  or  threatened,  or  if  violence 
us  displayed  towards  others,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  his  mind ;  for  suicide  and  violence 
mutf.  be  prevented.  The  patient  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  domination  of  a  propensity  of  this 
kind,  IS  sometimes  di-sirous  of  being  taken  care  of, 
and  grateful,  when  he  recovers,  for  the  restraint 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  him.  Some  of  thcm» 
when  they  fnid  that  they  arc  getting  wrong  again, 
or  thai  the  old  fancies  are  returning,  will  voluntarily 
apply  10  those  who  took  care  of  them  before,  and 
beg  to  be  confined  sgain,  until  the  disposition  to 
violence  is  passed. 

But  perplexity  often  arises  in  cases  wherein  the 
danger  merely  regards  property.  1  was  lately 
reiiue»tcd  to  see  a  gentlemuit  under  circumstances 
of  this  kind,  and  in  which  all  the  inconveniences 
I  have  mentioned  were  t^trongly  felt.  The  patient 
had  just  relumed  from  a  distant  colony,  where  he 
had  held  an  appointment,  wliich  he  had  resigned 
for  the  pur]K>se  of  coming  to  England,  to  prosecute 
a  claim  he  conceived  he  liad  un  certain  family 
estates.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  become  the 
victim  of  a  delusion  on  this  ttubject,  and  that  every 
^circumstance  which  had  taken  place  for  some  time 
past  had  become  mingled  with,  and  added  strength 
to,  his  resolution.     He  would  not  see  his  father. 
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disowning;  that  he  was  his  son ;  and  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  bis  time  to  making  certain 
inquiries,  connected  with  his  supposed  claims  to 
higher  deiiccnt  and  considerable  property.  He 
was  about  to  set  off  into  Yorkshire,  on  busineSB 
connected  with  these  vie^vs;  and  his  friends  desired 
that  restraint  should  be  imposed  upon  him,  and  even 
that  he  should  be  immediately  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  A  single  line  from  a  medical  practitioner 
would,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  have  been  regarded 
by  the  jtersons  accustomed  to  take  chsrge  of 
lunatics,  as  authority  to  use  any  degre*?  of  force. 
The  patient  was  living  at  an  hotel,  in  a  very  quiet 
manner,  and  not  at  all  inconsistently  with  his 
circumstances ;  his  deportment  was  periectly  caha 
and  collected ;  and  although  his  delusion  was  clearly 
enough  indicated  by  his  conversation,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  so  little  immediate  inconvenience,  or 
prospect  of  inconvenience,  that  the  friends  were 
persuaded  to  let  him  pursue  his  inv«gtigation  a 
little  loiiger.  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become 
tirod  of  and  abandon  it  altogether :  they  were 
persuaded  at  least  not  to  interfere  with  him 
merely  on  account  of  a  delusive  notion,  not 
more  extreme  than  the  delusions  which  occupy 
a  comer  of  the  mind  in  many  individuals,  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  without  prejudice  to  their 
welfare. 
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It  must  be  cunfesseil,  however,  that  Uiere  are 

cases  of  delusion  which,  materially  threatening 

the  (irospority  of  tlie  uidividual,  by  inducing  him 

to  discontinue  his  emptoyinent  in  the  expectation 

of  fancied  wealth,  require  some  interference ;  and 

the  evil  nt  present  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ciTcct 

that  wholesome  interference  without  a  preliminary 

document  which  is  considered  a  warrant  for  such 

extreme  measures  as  the  case  does  not  reqiure.    A 

practitioner  who  knows  what  nut^  be  done  under 

the  sanction  of  his  certificate,  does  not  feel  himself 

justified  ill  writing  the  certificate  in  many  cases 

where   some   kind  of  restraint   is   re<|uircd ;    but 

others  are  less  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 

and  readily  accord  a  document  which  removes  a 

man,  who  is  not  disqua)ifie<t  for  the  enjoj-ments  or 

duties  of  ordinary  life,  to  a  prison,  in  which  he 

cannot    mi^t  with    a    rational  associate ;   wbero 

his  dehision  becomes  confirmed  by  the  treatment 

he  receives,  and  where  he  probably,  adds  one  more 

to   the   long   anct  melancholy   list    of    incurabto 

madmen.     In   his  anxiety  to    shun    these  erik, 

however,  the  practitioner  is  certainly  exposed  to 

danger  of  another  kind.     If  the  patient  whom 

I  have  just  mentioned,  and  who  is  now  perfomiing 

his  nce<llfss  journey  into  Yorkshire,  should  become 

worse  on  the  road,  and  destroy  himself;  it  would 

be  said   that   be   sboultl   have    bocn    secured    in 
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I^ondon ;  although  if  he  returns  a  little  cured  of 
his  delusion  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  to  have 
detained  him  in  town  would  have  been  prejudicial 
and  wrong.  A  medical  man  must  encounter  these 
imavoidable  dangers  with  as  much  indifffirence  as 
a  militarj-  man  encounters  dangers  of  another  kind. 
A  man's  insanity  may  be  of  a  nature  which  docs 
not  justify  restraint  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  may 
he  raving  mad,  and  destroy  himself;  but  this  gives 
us  no  authority  for  inflicting  restraint  upon  every 
man  whose  mind  is  not  perffclly  sound.  What 
medical  men  require,  is  authority  to  proportion 
restraint  to  these  slight  cases.  At  pi-est-iit,  they 
must  either  forego  restraint  altogether,  or  effect  it 
by  means  which  may  be  perverted  as  mtich  to  the 
disadvantage  of  themselves  as  of  the  patient. 

I  have  learnt,  whilst  these  pages  have  been 
(Missing  through  the  press,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  my  profession  have  refiised  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  case  of  supposed  insanity,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
this  refusal  has  been  recommended,  by  a  part  d 
the  medical  press,  as  an  example  which  others 
ought  to  imitate.  I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  imy 
physician  or  surgeon  has  acted  so  improperly. 
Instead  of  doing  ^vliat  will  be  construed  by  the 
public  into  that  of  which  it  is  unquestionably  the 
expression, — ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which 
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should  be  regarded  in  the  attempt  to  form  an 
opinion ; — instead  of  hopiu|;,  by  a  refusal  to  act 
with  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  cither  to 
embarrass  them,  or  to  secure  immunity  for  igno- 
rance ; — instead  of  seeming  to  cherish  a  desire, 
of  which  medical  men  have  been  too  long  sus- 
pected, to  seclude  the  subject  of  insanity  from 
inquiry,  and  to  establish  a  medical  monopoly  of  a 
disgraceful  kind  ;  it  yni\  he  much  more  honourable 
in  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  more  conformable 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them,  by  their 
station,  to  acknowledge  the  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  decision,  when  difficulties  exist ;  and, 
by  keeping  in  viexv  the  only  justifiable  causes  of 
interference,  to  perform  their  duty  with  that  rea- 
diness, discrinuuation,  and  lirnnicss,  which  the 
public  have  a  right  to  exjject  from  them,  and 
which  the  welfare  of  lunatics  especially  re<)uin:s. 
The  duty  may  somclimes  be  difficult ;  but  if  they 
cerely  endeavour  to  perform  it,  they  will  never 
bo  deprived  of  the  protection  of  authority.  To 
decline  it  altogether,  would  be  to  bring  ignominy 
on  those  who  ought  only  to  be  known  by  tlie 
beUL-fits  their  profession  enables  them  to  confer 
Upon  society. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SUflCRSTIONA    FOR    TttS    HtCTTER    PUOTECTION     AND   CAHK 
or   THE    1NNANK. 


Tkk  facts  wliich  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  Inquiry,  shnw,  that  the  present  Tcg^^ 
latioiis  regarding  ihc  Insane  are  at  once  inefficient 
for  the  protection  of  the  insane  themselves^  and 
dangerous  to  the  public; — tliat  it  results  from 
them,  that  some  are  improperly  confined,  and 
others  improperly  at  large ;  —  lliat  wfulst  the 
ccccntnc  arc  endangered,  those  actually  mad  aie 
often  allowed  a  dangerous  liberty ;— that  the  pubhe 
arc  diNsatisfled,  and  medical  men  harassed  and 
perplexed. 

Circumstances  illustrative  of  all  these  points 
haie  been  so  fully  stated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  the  suggestions  arising  out  of  them  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  obvious,  that  my  principd 
endeavour  will  be  to  make  my  own  remarks  on 
thi^  particular  head  as  brief  as  possible. 

In  making  regulations  for  the  Insane,  tvro  things 
are  to  be  considered,  justice  and  humanity  to 
iudividuals,  and  a  regard  for  the  public  wel&rc. 
The  tirst  consideration  forbids  the  imposition  of 
any  restraint  which  is  not  in  any  case  absolutely 
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necessary ;  the  second  demands  certain  r^^ations, 
coroprehentliiig  provisions  for  the  secure  ^tardin^ 
of  those  who  are  in  any  sense  unfit  to  govern 
their  own  movements,  and  an  efficient  super- 
intendence of  all  persons  whose  disordered  state 
of  mind  may  make  occasional  restraint  indis- 
pensable. The  existing  arrangemeuts,  whibt  tJiey 
are  oAen  inconsistent  with  tJie  justice  and  humanity 
due  to  individuals,  do  not  always  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  person  and  of  property :  excess  of 
rigour,  and  indiscriminate  plans  of  restraint,  being 
productive,  in  many  cases,  of  a  reluctauce  to 
interfere,  where  private  or  public  interest  requires 
that  there  shoidd  be  some  interterence. ' 

Other  evils,  arising  out  of  the  present  manner  of 
providing  for  lunatics,  are,  that  they  arc  oOen 
confided  to  persons  who  arc  unacquainted  witli 
bodily  and  mental  disorders,  and  who  neglect  such 
treatment  as  might  conduce  to  recovery ; — that 
it  is  the  interest  of  such  persons  to  keej)  patients 
under  their  care  who  ought  not  to  be  so  confined; — 
that  by  associating  lunatics  with  lunatics,  the 
general  chances  of  recovery  are  much  diminished  : 
— that  the  constant  efficient  siipcrmtendence, 
which  is  nccossar)'  to  recovery,  is  not  possible  in 
lunatic  houses  under  the  present  system ; — and 
that  the  want  of  opportunities  of  studying  mental 
diseases  contributes  to  peqietuatc  most  of  the 
existing  evils. 
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I  conceive  that  new  arrangements  might  be 
mado,  which  woiilcl  obviate  al)  or  the  greater  Dart 
of  these  diiBculties ;  but,  to  effect  tliis,  the  whole  M 
subject  requires  to  be  considered  almost  without 
reference  to  what  has  been  done  before.  What  is 
required,  is, — 

That  no  person,  who  is  not  insane,  should  be 
treated  us  an  insane  jk-i-sod. 

That  all,  who  are  insane,  should  be  proper!}' 
taken  care  of. 

That  the  firicnds  of  iudinduals  who  are  insane, 
should  be  able  to  procure  such  immediate  aid 
the  case  requires. 

That  all  who  arc  in  a  sound  state  of  miod 
should  feel  assured,  that  in  case  of  becoming 
afflicted  with  insanity,  tliey  would  be  protected; 
that  their  property  would  be  careftilly  preserved, 
and  their  persons  secured  from  danger  or  ill- 
treatment;  that  they  would  not  l>c  excluded  from 
the  observation  of  friends,  and  of  persons  desirous 
of  restoring  ihcm  to  society ;  that  they  would  be 
frequently  visited  by  those  who  would  not  allow 
them  to  remain  in  continement  any  longer  than 
might  he  absolutely  necessary,  or  to  be  at  any  time 
subjected  to  any  restraint  which  the  safety  or 
security  of  their  own  persons  or  pi-operty,  or  the 
safuty  and  security  of  the  persons  or  pro|ier^*  of 
others,  did  not  positively  dumand. 

That  every  remedial  means,  medical,  moral,  and 
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mental,  will  be  i>atiently,  and  pcrseveringly,  and 
scientifically  employed,  for  their  restoration  to 
sound  mind. 

t-  That  medical  men,  by  enjoying  better  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  practical  Itnowledge  in  cases 
of  insanity,  should  be  assisted  in  dcvining  improved 
methods  of  treatment. 

To  accomplish  all  these  objects,  it  would  be 
desirable — 

That  ail  persons  of  unsound  mind  should  become 
the  care  of  the  state;  and  shoukl  continue  so 
until  recovery. 

Every  Lunatic  Asylum  should  be  the  projMTty 
(»f  the  State,  and  be  controlled  by  public  officers. 

Every  Lunatic  Asylum  should  be  a  School  of 
Instruction  for  Medical  Students,  and  a  place  of 
education  for  male  and  female  keepers. 

No  patient  should  be  confined  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum,  except  on  the  particular  representation 
of  the  relatives  or  friends,  that  be  could  not  have 
proper  care  and  altention  out  of  it. 

All  the  officem  and  keepers  of  each  Asylum 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  should    be  attached  to  every    Asylum    a 

certain  number  of  medical  ofliccrs  and  keepers, 

(residing  in  the  house,  or  not,}  ready,  at  all  timca, 

I    to  attend  to  insane  patients  at  their  own  houses. 

I    The  medical  associates,  out  of  the  house,  should  not 

I    be  exclusively  practitioners  In  cases  of  insanity. 
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As  soon  as  signs  of  insanity  appeared  in  any 
individual,  notice  of  it  should  be  given  at  the 
public  asylum  for  the  district,  and  the  individual 
should  immediately  be  visited  by  a  medical  officer 
connected  ivith  the  establishment ;  either  by  a 
medical  assistant  residing  in  the  lioui^?,  or  by  a 
medical  associate  out  of  the  bouse. 

If  it  was  represented  that  a  keeper  was  required, 
a  keeper  should  also  be  immediately  sent  &om  the 
establishment ;  but  in  this  case  the  representation 
should,  generally,  be  made  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  the  family  requiring  aid,  and  alnrays 
confirmed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  establish- 
ment, or  by  the  medical  associate  visiting  the 
patient. 

A  register  of  all  the  patients,  in  and  out  of  the 
asylum,  should  be  kept  in  tlic  central  cstablislmient 
of  each  district  or  county ;  and  all  [lersons  on  the 
Insane  List  should  be  \isited  by  a  medical  officer 
associated  with  the  asylum,  at  least  ODce  iu  fifteen 
days  in  chronic  cases,  and  at  least  once  in  seven 
days  in  recent  cases,  it  being  understood  that  the 
re^Tlar  medical  attendant  had  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  ciise. 

Whenever  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  tlie 
asylum,  either  assistant  or  associate,  was  the  sole 
attendant,  he  should  see  the  patient,  in  recent 
cases,  daily.  A  weekly  medical  report  should  be 
made  of  each  case. 
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Visiters,  (not  medical  practitioners,)  should  be 
attached  to  each  asyluni,  in  suificient  number  to 
visit  the  asylum  itself  once  a  week ;  and  also  to  pay 
a  visit  to  each  person  on  the  Insane  List,  and  out 
of  the  asylum,  at  Ica-it  once  in  fiAeen  days ;  and 
to  make  a  monthly  rv port  of  the  state  of  each. 

The  patients  out  of  the  asylum  being  the  ma- 
jority, and  consisting  of  all  whose  circumstances 
would  ensure  them  proper  attendance — better 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  smaller 
number  in  the  public  asylums,  or  central  houses  of 
reception,  of  wliicli  there  might  be  one  in  each 
county,  two  in  London,  and  one  in  any  consi- 
derable town. 

The  total  number  of  Lunatics  in  England  and 
Wales  is  about  thirteen  thousand.*  Of  these,  pro- 
bably, one  half  are  persons  in  good  circumstances, 
none  of  whom  should  be  placed  in  the  Lunatic 
Asj'lum,  unless  by  tiie  particular  wish  of  their 
friends,  sanctioned  by  tlie  usual  medical  attendant 
of  the  family. 

There  should  be  smaller  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  asylum,  for  the  reception  of  one 
or  two  lunatics,  such  houses  to  be  governed  by  the 
general  regulations  of  the  lai^er  cstablislimcnts. 
To  these  such  patients  should  be  sent  as  require 

•  rn  Ei^taml.  I«,500.  In  Waka,  SOO.—Sir  Andnnv  Hal- 
liJaif't  letter  la  Lortl  Robert  Seymtntr.     VniennoA,  IStO. 
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removal  fruni  huine,  but  wliosi;  friends  do  not  wish 
them  to  go  to  the  asylum. 

or  the  remaining  lunatics  in  the  kingdom,  a 
part,  perhaps  one  half,  would  be  in  circumstances 
which  would  unahlti  them  to  defray  a  portion  of 
tJie  expense  of  taking  care  of  them  ;  the  rest 
would  consist  of  paiipers.  The  patientji  of  both 
these  claijscti  would  nuccssarily  be  taken  to  the 
asylums. 

No  lunatic  person  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  workhouse,  or  in  any  private  house  kept  by 
persons  professing  to  receive  lunatics. 

Information  should  be  given,  at  the  central  esta- 
blishment, of  any  insane  individuals  who  might  be 
wandering  about,  and  committing,  or  threatening  to 
commit,  actions  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  others  ;  and  these  individuals  shonld  be 
examined,  and  if  necessary,  confined  at  home,  or 
removed  to  the  asylum.  The  concealment  of 
lunatics,  or  the  neglect  to  report  the  name  and 
case  of  a  lunatic  to  the  asylum,  should  be  punished. 

Attention  sho\dd  be  ffvon,  on  application,  to 
individuals  exhibiting  any  other  form  of  insane 
propensity ;  as  great  e.xtravagauce,  continued 
habits  of  dissipation,  or  other  eccentricity,  which 
the  relatives  of  such  individuals  should  look  upon 
as  requiring  some  restraint. 

In  the  medical  report  of  each  patient,  it  should 
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invariably  be  stated  what  degree  of  restraint  was 
rec^uirc-d  at  the  time  of  making  t)ic  report;  and 
the  reports  should  be  carefully  re^stered. 

Any  suggestions  made  by  the  visiters  of  the 
asylum  and  the  out-patients  of  the  district,  should 
be  laid  before  the  officers  of  the  central  institutions, 
and  before  a  quonun  of  coinmissloncm,  or  of  the 
board  uf  visiters,  at  a  weekly  meeting. 

The  visiters  should  not  continue  in  office  longer 
than  twelve  months  at  a  time ;  and  should  he 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  su[>erintendence 
of  out-)>aticnt6  practicable. 

By  these  regulations,  all  the  medical  practitioners 
in  each  district  might,  in  turn,  lie  accustomed  to 
attend  to  hmatics ;  and  all  medical  students  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  mental  disorder.  The  only  medical 
men  who  would  be  required  to  devote  their  tt^le 
time  tu  the  care  of  the  insane,  would  be  the  chief 
officer  of  each  central  institution,  and  his  assistants. 
The  charge  committed  to  the  chief  oflicer  being 
very  important,  and  demanding  all  his  time,  the 
rennmeration  ought  to  Iw  proportionate.  No  one 
should  he  elected  chief  medical  officer  of  an  insti- 
tution, who  would  not  engage  to  hold  the  ofHce  for 
at  least  three  years ;  nor  should  any  house-pupil  be 
admitted,  or  keeper  or  nurse  allowed  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  house,  for  a  shorter  period  than 
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six  months.  When  the  system  had  becu  brought 
into  fiill  operation,  the  chief  officers  of  the  different 
establishments  tliroiighout  the  kingdom  should  be 
elected  from  those  who  had  been  house-pupils  or 
assistants;  and  ihc  smaller  houses,  for  tlie  reception 
of  single  and  wealthy  patients,  might  also  be  each 
under  the  management  of  a  person  similarly  elected, 
though  still  under  public  control. 

Each  lunatic  confined  in  the  separate  and  smaller 
houses,  and  those,also,coniinedBthome,orrequiring 
to  be  constantly  attended,  although  not  needing 
restraint,  might  also  thus  be  provid€>d,  from  among 
the  medical  assistants  and  keepers  of  the  central 
establishment,  with  attendants  suited  to  their  station, 
circtmistancGS,  and  degree  of  insanity ;  and  every 
ssnstant  and  keeper,  so  placed,  would  act  under  the 
inspection  of  the  medical  and  other  visiters  of  the 
asylum. 

The  security,  comfort,  and  proper  management 
of  those  out  of  the  asylum  being  thus  provided  for, 
each  central  asylum  should  present  a  model  of  that 
excellent  management,  with  the  principles  of  which 
it  would  be  dcsiralilc  that  each  pupil  or  assistant, 
on  leaving  the  institution,  should  be  thoroughly 
imbued. 

The  asylum  should  be  in  a  cheerful,  but  not  in 
an  exposed  situation.  Each  room,  and  all  the 
parages  and  galleries,  should  bo  warm,  light,  and 
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well  aired.  The  buildings  should  be  plain,  and  not 
too  lofty ;  the  airing  ground  dry,  and  commanded 
by  tlie  windovrs  of  rooms  of  inspection. 

If  possible,  no  hinadc  should  at  any  time  be 
with  another  lunatic ;  at  all  events,  the  classiiication 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  quiet  from  the 
violent,  and  the  convalescent  from  all  the  rest 

Occupations  and  diversified  amusements  should 
be  provided,  suitable  to  the  different  habits  of  the 
patients. 

Every  patient  should  have  a  superintendent  or 
keeper  with  him  during  a  great  ]>art  of  each  day,  so 
long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  cure.  Diuing  a 
part  of  each  day,  also,  the  chief  medical  officer,  or 
one  of  his  assistants,  should  be  with  each  patient^ 
particularly  with  those  who  showed  signs  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  it  shotdd  be  considered  the  principal  duty 
of  the  medical  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities of  effecting  the  restoration  of  each  patient 
to  mental  health.  To  converse  with,  to  soothe,  to 
amuse,  to  instruct,  to  advise  the  patients,  should  bo 
considered  the  great  business  of  each  day. 

The  chief  medical  ofticer  should  be  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  female  patients  by  female 
superinleudents,  educated  in  a  central  asylum ;  and 
also  by  the  senior  house-pupils.  No  pupil,  how- 
ever, should  attend  on  the  female  patients  until 
he  had  been  six  months  in  the  house,  and  had 
become  known  to  the  chief  officer  to  be  n  pcrMHi 
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who  might  be  confided  in.  No  housc^tipil  should 
visit  the  fcmalo  wards  without  one  of  the  fenule 
superintendeiits,  and  the  out-piipils  of  the  esta- 
blishment should  only  be  admitted  to  these  wanJs 
with  the  chief  officer.  The  youngest  female 
patients  should  be  under  the  particular  superin> 
tendcncc  of  the  senior  female  keeper,  and  se[>arated 
from  the  rest. 

The  visits  of  the  ont-pupibi  to  the  asylum  should 
be  made  once  a  week,  and  he  of  sufficient  duration 
to  faniiharizc  them  mth  the  habits  of  the  patients : 
not  less  than  two,  three,  or  four  hours  being  on 
these  occasions  devoted  to  the  asylum,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  officer  and  bis  assistants. 

The  airing-ground  of  the  asylums  should  be 
sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  di^ison  into  four, 
or  at  least  into  tivo  compartments.  Each  patient, 
able  to  get  out,  should  be  in  the  airing-ground 
during  a  part  of  each  day ;  as  few  of  them  at  a 
time  as  possible.  Those  callable  of  being  amused, 
might  be  allowed  to  join  in  any  active  out-dow 
occupation  or  exercise,  under  strict  inspection ; 
and  commonly  with  the  medical  assistants  or  the 
keepers. 

Noisy  patients  should  have  a  separate  airii^ 
ground,  or  should  be  taken  out  at  early  hours,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  rest.  The  convalescent  might 
go  out  of  the  grounds  for  exercise,  with  a  superin- 
tendent, or  tvith  a  housc-pupil ;  induli^cncc-  of  tbis 
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kind  being  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  quiet 
beha\iour. 

The  asylum  should  be  open  to  the  public,  from 
two  to  four  p.  M.  three  days  in  the  week ;  but  no 
visiter  should  go  round  the  wards  or  ainng-grounds 
without  a  superintendent  or  house-pupil. 

The  friends  of  patients,  mailing  to  see  them, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Inspector's  roomit  when 
the  patients  they  wished  to  see  were  in  the  airing- 
grounds;  or  be  allowed  to  see  the  patient,  without  the 
patient's  knowledge,  in  the  wards.  This  permission 
should  never  be  refused.  In  case  of  convalescence, 
the  attendance  of  friends  should  sometimes  be 
requested. 

The  list  of  the  patients  in  every  asylum  should 
be  open  to  the  public :  and  the  list  of  the  out- 
patients of  each  district  should  l>e  shown,  at  any 
time,  on  application  to  the  Governor  of  the  asj'lum, 
by  any  individual. 

To  each  asylum  there  should  he  appointed  a 
ceHain  number  of  medical  visiters,  one  of  whom 
should  visit  the  institution  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  make  u  genera!  report  of  the  state  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Tliese  visiters  should  be  men  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  and  receive  a  proper  remunera- 
tion. They  should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Governor  or  chief  officer  of  the  institution,  but  act 
under  the  Secretary  of  State.     Thev  should  not  be 
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associated  with    the    establishment  for    ordiiiaty 
attcndancc  on  lunatics  at  their  own  houses. 

The  usual  medical  attendant  of  any^  patient 
confined  iji  an  asylum  should  he  admitted  to  see 
such  patient,  on  application  to  the  chief  medical 
officer,  at  any  time ;  and  the  ordinan*  medical 
attendant  of  a  lunatic  attended  at  home,  and  visited 
fay  one  of  the  medical  associates  of  the  house, 
should  have  tlie  privilege  of  addressing  the  medical 
or  other  visiters  at  any  time,  without  consulting 
the  medical  associate,  or  the  assistants,  or  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  a^lum. 

All  persons  confined  in  the  Asylum,  or  in  any 
way  restrained,  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  pen, 
ink.  and  paper,  and  permitted  to  address  sealed 
letters  to  the  Governor  of  tlie  Asylum,  or  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  or  to  the  Medical  or  other 
Viaters,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  ajiy 
other  individuals.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  letters 
were  a  source  of  disquietude  or  annoyance,  they 
might  be  opened  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
and  forwarded  or  not,  at  his  discretion. 

Ministers  of  religion  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
verse with  patients  desirous  of  that  consolation, 
always,  however,  with  the  sanction  of  the  chief 
medical-officer  of  the  institution ;  and  divine 
should  be  rcgidorly  performed  in  each  asylum. 

Quarterly  Reports  of  the  number  of  patients 
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aclmittetl  into  the  asyhim,  or  discharged  from  it, 
and  of  the  uames  of  the  out-pationts,  and  of  the 
visiters,  medical  and  non-medical,  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  a  full  and  particular 
Annual  Report. 

To  clfect  these  objects,  there  would  be  required, 
A  Central  Asylum  in  each  large  town>  or  one  ui 
each  county. 

To  such  Asylum  must  be  attached  ; — 

I  A  Governor  (not  a  medical  man). 
A  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  of  Visiters. 
A  Chief  Medical  Officer. 
Two  or  more  Medical  Assistants  or  House  Pupils. 
Male  and  Female  Superintendents  or  Keepers. 
A  Steward,  Housekeeper,  and  Servants. 
Medical  Visiters  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 
■  Medical  Associates  for  Visiting  the  Insane  at 

home. 
A  Chaplain. 

There  should  also  be  a  certain  mimbcr  of  separate 
houses,  or  apartments,  for  single  patients,  attended 
by  Physicians  or  Siu-geons  not  residing  in  the 
a.syluni,  hut  associated  with  it ;  such  smaller  esta- 
blishments being  visited  as  above  provided. 

The  expenses  of    the  out-patients   would    bo 

wholly  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  sucli  patients, 

or  by  their  IViends  ; — including  fees  to  the  medical 

associates  of  the  asylum. 

The  patients  in  the  asylum  wouM  be  of  three 
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classes — one,  of  rich  patients,  the  surplus  of  whose 
payments  would  go  to  defray  the  goncraj  expenses 
— another,  of  those  contributing  a  proportion 
towords  their  expenses — and  a  third,  of  paupera 
paid  for  by  the  parislips ;  some  of  whom  would  act 
as  servants,  and  reduce  the  necessary  house  esta- 
blishment. 

The  chief  metUcal  officer,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
senior  house  pnpils,  should  liavc  salaries.  That  of 
the  Chief  should  be  liberal.  The  other  house  pupils 
would  i»fly  a  premium.  The  out-pupiis  would  pay 
certain  fees. 

The  male  and  female  Superintendents  or  keepers 
sliutild  l>e  rcKpRctabk',  and  liberally  )>aid. 

The  Asylums  might  be  partly  supported  by 
Voluntary  Subscriptions. 


Among  the  results  of  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
however  it  might  be  found  requisite  to  vary  the 
details,  it  must  follow,  that  the  insane  would  be 
better  protected,  and  that  medical  men  would 
become  better  acquainted  with  diseases  of  the 
mind. 

Few  of  the  above  suE^estions  will,  1  imagine, 
nsquire  explanation.  All  of  thciu  are  the  result 
of  such  consideration  as  the  subject  seemed  to 
deserve;  and  each  is  intended  to  obviate  some 
evil,  or  to  meet  some  difficulty.  Homt  change  it, 
evidently  demanded;   and   1   shall  attend  to  the 
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comments  of  my  profc^ioiml  brctlircit  witli  a 
sincere  desire  that  such  changes  may  he  effected 
as  the  public  anxiety  and  the  interests  of  all 
individuals  seem  equally  to  call  for. 


Let  me  be  permitted^  in  conclusion,  to  remind 
the  members  of  my  own  profession,  tliat  in  th« 
vast  and  various  range  of  studies  which  form  a 
part  of  our  duty,  no  department  ofiers  a  larger 
field  for  patliulogical  discovery  than  that  vtliicli 
includes  disorders  arising  from  primary  or  secondary 
irritations  of  the  Ncnous  System.  The  great 
interest  attached  to  anatomical  and  pliyslnlogical 
pursuits  seems  sometimes  to  prevent  our  passing 
on  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge  we  acquire 
by  them  to  the  art  of  relieving  disorders  of  the 
functions  which  the  latter  explain,  and  of  pre- 
venting morbid  changes  in  tlie  structures  which 
the  former  display.  Whilst  the  anatomy  and  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  have,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  attracted  such  minute 
and  particular  attention ;  whilst  all  the  intricacies 
of  its  structure  have  been  unravelled,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  its  functions;  the  doctrine  of  diseases 
of  mental  manifestation  has  received  little  acces- 
sion. Opinions  have  been  repeated  rather  than 
examined,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  means  of  removing  or  preventing  such  diseases 
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by  agents  directed  to  the  development  and  govern- 
ance of  mental  power,  ot  to  the  restoration  of 
physical  energy.  Yet  on  so  obscure  a  subject, 
advuiitiige  will  be  gained  from  blending  the  partial 
light  which  may  be  derived  from  pathologry.  with 
that  which  physiology  thro^vs  upon  processes  of 
wliich  the  natural  performance  excites  our  admira- 
tion, and  the  interruption  robs  us  of  all  that  makes 
cxistcacc  valuable. 

Improved  habits  of  life,  and  an  enlightened 
system  of  medicine,  arc  daily  decreasing  the  n\miber 
of  the  disorders  which  primarily  afTuct  the  cor- 
poreal fabric  ;  but  as  communities  advance  in  iceal 
for  intellectual  acquirement,  in  refinement,  and  in 
all  the  means  and  appliances  of  luxury,  the  human 
finmc,  not  destined  for  perfection,  is  seen  to 
become  exposed  to  the  operation  of  new  causes 
of  disorder;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
susceptibility  of  its  nervous  structure  becomes 
increased  as  respects  all  ordinary  influences. 
From  hence  arise  new  irritations,  various  in  their 
character  and  intensity,  but  all,  by  duration  or 
excess,  passing  into  disorder  and  disease  ;  dis- 
turbing the  actions  of  the  body  and  mind,  and 
altering  even  the  physical  characters  of  the  oigans 
in '  which  those  actions  are  performed.  The 
physician  liuds  the  result  in  ahnost  every  cue 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  investigate ;  and  observes, 
in    his  daily   practice,   tlie   widening    empire    of 
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causes  whicli,  almost  undcvfluped  in  ucw  societies, 
modify  the  sjiiiptoms  of  disease  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whose  minds  are  exercised  by 
the  complicated  excitement  and  anxieties  of  com- 
munities which  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation.  He  neglects  half  the  history  of  half 
the  cases  concerning  which  he  is  consulted,  if  he 
overlooks  the  inward  influence  of  the  restless 
mind.  He  is  luiprepared  for  the  duties  required 
by  the  age  in  which  he  practises,  if  he  foi^cts  the 
stow  processes  of  change  which  the  advance  of 
man,  from  the  savage  state  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
reBnement,  has  effected,  or  is  effecting.  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  various  stations  of  life, 
all  the  steps  of  this  long  and  predestined  process 
are  visible  at  once ;  but  in  no  country  are  all  tlie 
causes  connected  with  high  civilization  and  intel- 
lectual culture  more  spread  over  the  constitution 
of  society  than  in  our  own,  and  in  none,  conse- 
quently, are  their  effects  more  developed,  or  more 
deserving  of  attention.* 

Without  the  aid    of   medicine,   the    ordinary 


. 


*  Sir  Andrew  Mallulay  stalci,  (lul  ttie  number  of  the  innne 
in  England  has  "  become  more  than  triple*)  during  the  lut 
twenty  yc^n,"— {.tiler  to  Lord  Rohtrt  Srpnovr.  The  iacrcwed 
preralentre  of  nliat  are  callvd  .Vrreoiu  tUsordcn,  uian;  of  wblch 
art  produced  by  incgiilarJlics  of  the  circuUtion  in  different 
portions  of  the  norvtras  sytleiD,  in  establiiihed  by  comnioii 
obicrvaiion. 
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influences  to  which  men  are  suhjected,  and  the 
various  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
would  soon  render  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
helpless  and  miserable.  But  if  to  prevent  such 
wide  calamity  be  the  chief  glory  of  our  art, 
certainly  its  most  brilliant  achievements  are  per- 
formed when,  by  averting  the  disturbances  of 
bodily  disorder  on  men^  processes,  and  by 
counteracting  the  increasing  tendencies  to  mental 
susceptibility,  it  preserves  to  the  individual,  in 
times  and  in  societies  of  men  in  which  the  gifts 
of  the  understanding  exceed  all  other  possessions 
in  value,  the  power  of  controlling  his  emotions,  of 
commanding  his  expressions,  of  regulating  his 
affections,  of  exercising  and  directing  all  the 
faculties  of  bis  mind,  and  of  governing  all  the 
parts  of  his  conduct 
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